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INTRODUCTION TO EVERYMAN 


In this Everyman volume, one of an adventurous set of 
modem authors, G. K. C. (he will pardon the initials) is 
represented as essayist, story-teller, poet, critic, humorist — 
an 'omnibus* volume in short, as the saying is. But it 
does not reveal him in all his aspects, for he has been a 
dramatist, a novelist, a biographer, and a brilliant jour- 
nalist, too. A personal legend has grown up about him, 
indeed, and if its yet unwritten record can be trusted, he 
was observed one day when riding in a London omnibus to 
rise and courteously give up his seat to three ladies who had 
just got into the vehicle. The incide . may seem casual, 
but ii. IS chai a^teristic. even symbolic, of his courtesy to 
liteiature and its thiee muses. Because of that genial, 
eclectic spirit, he has every right to a phi ce as a link between 
the old literature and the new that figure in Everyman's 
Library. He is r^odern but medieval; contemporary yet 
reminiscent; and as we read his prose or his poetry that 
follows, we recall that he has dipped deep in Chaucer as well 
as Browning, Dickens, and the last Victorians, while re- 
taining his own alert and paradoxical pen. I may add that 
he has kindlv co-operated in making this selection. 
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with the date of their first appearance in book form. A 
large proportion of them are collections of essays first 
contributed to various journals. 
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THE BLUE CROSS 


Between the silver ribbon of morning and the green 
glilleriiig ribbon of sea, the boat touched Harwich and 
let loose a swarm of folk like flics, among whom the 
man we must follow was by no means conspicuous — 
nor wished to be. There was nothing notable about 
Jiim, except a slight contrast between the holiday gaiety 
of his clothes and the official gravity of his face. His 
clothes included a slight, pale grey jacket, a white 
waistcoat, and a silver straw hat with a grey-blue 
ribbon. His lean face was dark by ermtrast, and ended 
in a cu^t ^ »Lk beard that looked Sp ^ Ji and suggested 
an 1‘Tizabetlian raff. He Vvas smoking a cigarette with 
the seriousness of an idler. There was nothing about 
him to indicate the fact that the grey jacket covered a 
loaded revolver, that the white waistcoat covered a 
police caid, or that the straw hat covered one of the 
most powerful intellects in Europe. For this was 
Valentin himself, the head of the Paris police and the 
most famous investigator of the world; and he was 
coming from Brussels to London to make the greatest 
arrest of the century. 

Flambeau was in England. The police of three 
coimtries had tracked the great criminal at last from 
Ghent to Brussels, from Brussels to the Hook of Holland; 
and it was conjectured that he would take some advan- 
tage of the unfamiharity and confusion of the Eucharistic 
Congress, then taking place in London. Probably he 
would travel as some minor derk or secretary connected 
with it; but, of course, Valentin could not be certain; 
nobody could be certain about Flambeau. 

It is many years now since this colossus of crime 
suddenly ceased keeping the world in a turmoil; and 
when he ceased, as they said after the death of Roland, 
there was a great quiet upon the earth. But in his best 
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days (I mean, of course, his worst) Flambeau was a 
figure as statuesque and international as the Kaiser. 
Almost every morning the daily papers announced that 
he had escaped the consequences of one extraordinary 
crime by committing another. He was a Gascon of 
gigantic stature and bodily daring; and the wildest tales 
were told of his outbursts of athletic humour: how he 
turned the juge d' instruction upside down and stood 
him on his head, ‘to clear his mind'; how he ran down 
the Rue de Rivoli with a policeman under each arm. 
It is due to him to say that his fantastic physical strength 
was generally employed in such bloodless though un- 
dignified scenes; his real crimes were chiefly those of 
ingenious and wholesale robbery. But each of his 
thefts was almost a new sin and would make a story by 
itself. It was he who ran the great Tyrolean Dairy 
Company in London, with no dairies, no cows, no carts, 
no milk, but with some thousand subsciibers. These 
he served by the simple operation of moving the little 
milk-cans outside peojile's doors to the doors of his own 
customers. It was he who had kej)t up an unaccount- 
able and close correspondence witli a young lady whose 
whole letter-bag was intercepted, by the extraordinary 
trick of photographing his messages infinitesimally 
small upon the slides of a microscope. A sweeping 
simplicity, however, marked many of his experiments. 
R'is said he once repainted all the numbers in a street 
in the dead of night mert'ly to divert one traveller into 
a trap. It is quite certain that he invented a portable 
pillar-box, which he put up at comers in quiet suburbs 
on the chance of strangers dropping postal orders into 
it- Lastly he was known to be a startling acrobat; 
despite his huge figure, he could leap like a grasshopper 
and melt into the tree-tops like a monkey. Hence the 
great Valentin, when he set out to find Flambeau, was 
perfectly well aware that his adventures would not end 
when he had found him. 

But how was he to find him? On this the great 
Valentin's ideas were still in process of settlement. 

There was one thing which Flambeau, with all his 
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dexterity of disguise, could not cover, and that was his 
singular height. If Valentin's quick eye had caught a 
tall apple-woman, a tall grenadier, or even a tolerably 
tall duchess, he might have arrested them on the spot. 
But all along his train there was nobody that could be 
a disguised Flambeau, any more than a cat could be a 
disguised giraffe. About the people on the boat he had 
already satisfied himself; and the people picked up at 
Harwich or on the journey limited themselves with 
certainty to six. There was a short railway official 
travelling up to the terminus, three fairly short market- 
gardeners picked up two stations afterwards, one very 
short widow lady going up from a small Essex town, 
and a very short Roman Catholic priest going up from 
a small E‘^^ex village. When it cam' +o the last case, 
Valer.j. it up and almost l;a..,i2d. The little 

priest was so i ‘‘kIi the es.^ence of those eastern flats: 
he had a face as round and dull as a Norfolk dumpling; 
he had eyes as enjpty as the North Sea; he had several 
brown-paper parcels which he was quite incapable of 
collecting. The Eucharistic Congress had doubtless 
sucked out of their local stagnation many such creatures, 
blind and hi Ipless, like moles disinteried. Valentin was 
a sceptic in the severe style of France, and could have 
no love for priests. But he could have pity for them, 
and this one might have provoked pity in anybody. 
He had a large, shabby umbrella, whi( h constantly fell 
on the floor. He did not seem to know which w^as the 
right end of his return ticket. He explained with a 
moon-calf simplicity to everybody in the carriage that 
he had to be careful, because he had something made 
of real silver ‘with blue stones' in one of his brown- 
paper parcels. His quaint blending of Essex flatness 
with saintly simplicity continuously amused the French- 
man till the priest arrived (somehow) at Stratford wnth 
all his parcels, and came back for his umbrella. When 
he did the last, Valentin even had the good nature to 
warn him not to take care of the silver by telling every- 
body about it. But to whomever he talked, Valentin 
kept his eye open for someone else ; he looked out steadily 
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for any one, rich or poor, male or female, who was well 
up to six feet ; for Flambeau was four inches above it. 

He alighted at Liverpool Street, however, quite 
conscientiously secure that he had not missed the 
criminal so far. He then went to Scotland Yard to 
regularize his position and arrange for help in case of 
need; he then lit another cigarette and went for a long 
stroll in the streets of London. As he was walking in 
the streets and squares beyond Victoria, he paused 
suddenly and stood. It was a quaint, quiet square, 
very t5q5ical of London, full of an accidental stillness. 
The tall, flat houses round looked at once prosperous 
and uninhabited; the square of shrubbery in the centre 
looked as deserted as a green Pacific islet. One of the 
four sides was much higher than the rest, like a dais; 
and the line of this side was broken by one of London's 
admirable accidents — a restaurant that looked as if 
it had strayed from Soho. It was an unreasonably 
attractive object, with dwarf plants in pots and long, 
striped blinds of lemon yellow and white. It stood 
specially high above the street, and in the usual patch- 
work way of London, a flight of steps from the street 
ran up to meet the front door almost as a fire-escape 
might run up to a first-floor window. Valentin stood 
and smoked in front of the yellow-white blinds and 
considered them long. 

The most incredible thing about miracles is that they 
happen. A few clouds in heaven do come together into 
the staring shape of one human eye. A tree does stand 
up in the landscape of a doubtful journey in the exact 
and elaborate shape of a note of intenogation. I have 
seen both these things myself within the 1 ist few days. 
Nelson does die in the instant of victory; and a man 
named Williams docs quite accidentally murder a man 
named Williamson; it sounds like a sort of infanticide. 
In short, there is in life an element of elfin coincidence 
which people reckoning on the prosaic may perpetually 
miss. As it has been well expressed in the paradox of 
Poe, wisdom should reckon on the unforeseen. 

Aristide Valentin was unfathomably French; and the 
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French intelligence is intelligence specially and solely. 
He was not * a thinking machine * ; for that is a brainless 
phrase of modern fatalism and materialism. A machine 
only is a machine because it cannot think. But he was 
a thinking man, and a plain man at the same time. All 
his wonderful successes, that looked like conjuring, had 
been gained by plodding logic, by clear and common- 
place French thought. The French electrify the world 
not by starting any paradox, they electrify it by carry- 
ing out a truism. They carry a truism so far— as in 
the French Revolution. But exactly because Valentin 
understood reason, he understood the limits of reason. 
Only a man who knows nothing of motors talks of 
motoring without petrol ; only a man who knows nothing 
of reason talks of reasoning withimt strong, undisputed 
first I s. Here he had no sti g first principles. 

F!c**nbeau had been mi'^sed at Harwich; and if he was 
in London at all, he might be anything from a tall 
tramp on Wimbledon Common to a tall toastmaster at 
the H6tel Mdtropole. In such a naked state of nescience, 
Valentin had a Viow and a method of his own. 

In such cases he reckoned on the unforeseen. In such 
cases, when he could not follow the train of the reason- 
able, he coldly and carefully followed the train of the 
unreasonable. Instead of going to the right places— 
banks, police-stations, rendezvous — h e systemal ically 
went to the wrong places; knocked at every empty 
house, turned down every cul-de-sac, went up every 
lane blocked with rubbish, wont round every crescent 
that led him uselessly out of the way. He defended 
this crazy course quite logically. He said that if one 
had a clue this was the worst way; but if one had no 
clue at all it was the best, because there was just the 
chance that any oddity that caught the eye of the 
pursuer might be the same that had caught the eye of 
the pursued. Somewhere a man must begin, and it had 
better be just where another man might stop. Some- 
thing about that flight of steps up to the shop, something 
about the quietude and quaintness of the restaurant, 
roused all the detective's rare romantic fancy and made 
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him resolve to strike at random. He went up the steps, 
and sitting down by the window, asked for a cup of 
black coffee. 

It was half-way through the morning, and he had not 
breakfasted; the slight litter of other breakfasts stood 
about on the table to remind him of his hunger; and 
adding a poached egg to his order, he proceeded 
musingly to shake some white sugar into his coffee, 
thinking all the time about Flambeau. He remembered 
how Flambeau had escaped, once by a pair of nail 
scissors, and once by a house on fire; once by having to 
pay for an unstamped letter, and once by getting people 
to look through a telescope at a comet that might 
destroy the world. He thought his detective brain as 
good as the criminal’s, which was true. But he fully 
realized the disadvantage. 'The criminal is the creative 
artist ; the detective only the critic,' he said with a sour 
smile, and lifted his coffee-cup to his lips slowly, and put 
it down very quickly. He had put salt in it. 

He looked at the vessel from which the silvery powder 
had come; it was certainly a sugar-basin; as unmistak- 
ably meant for sugar as a champagne-bottle for cham- 
pagne. He wondered why they should keep salt in it. 
He looked to see if there were any more orthodox 
vessels. Yes, there were two salt-cellars quite full. 
Perhaps there was some speciality in the condiment in 
the' salt-cellars. He tasted it ; it was sugar. Then he 
looked round at the restaurant with a refreshed air of 
interest, to see if there were any other traces of that 
singular artistic taste which puts the sugar in the salt- 
cellars and the salt in the sugar-basin. Except for an 
odd splash of some dark fluid on one of the white- 
papered walls, the whole place appeared neat, cheerful, 
and ordinary. He rang the bell for the waiter. 

When that official hurried up, fuzzy-haired and some- 
what blear-eyed at that early hour, the detective (who 
was not without an appreciation of the simpler forms 
of humour) asked him to taste the sugar and see if it 
was up to the high reputation of the hotel. The result 
was that the waiter yawned suddenly and woke up. 
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‘Do you play this delicate joke on your customers 
every morning?' inquired Valentin. ‘Does changing 
the salt and sugar never pall on you as a jest?' 

The waiter, when this irony grew clearer, stammeringly 
assured him that ^ne establishment had certainly no 
such intention; it must be a most curious mistake. 
He picked up the sugar-basin and looked at it; he 
picked up the salt-cellar and looked at that, his face 
growing more and more bewildered. At last he abruptly 
excused himself, and hurrying away, returned in a few 
seconds with the proprietor. The proprietor also ex- 
amined the sugar-basin and then the salt-cellar; the 
proprietor also looked bewildered. 

Suddenly the waiter seemed to grow inarticulate with 
a rush of words. 

‘I ziT'l. * * c 'tuttered eagerly, 'I z-i.*: it is those two 
clerg3mien. ‘ 

‘What two clergymen?' 

‘The two clergymen,' said the waiter, ‘that threw 
soup at the wall.' 

‘Threw soup at che wall?' repeated Valentin, feeling 
sure this must be some Italian metaphor. 

‘Yes, yes,' said the attendant excitedly, and pointing 
at the dark splash on the white paper; 'threw it over 
there on the wall.' 

Valentin looked his query at the proprietor, who 
came to his rescue with fuller reports. 

‘Yes, sir,' he said, ‘it's quite true, though I don't 
suppose it has anything to do with the sugar and salt. 
Two clergymen came in and drank soup here very early, 
as soon as the shutters were taken down. They were 
both very quiet, respectable people; one of them paid 
the bill and went out; the other, who seemed a slower 
coach altogether, was some minutes longer getting his 
things together. But he went at last. Only, the in- 
stant before he stepped into the street he deliberately 
picked up his cup, which he had only half emptied, and 
threw the soup slap on the wall. I was in the back 
room myself, and so was the waiter; so I could only 
rush out in time to hnd the wall splashed and the shop 
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empty. It didn't do any particular damage, but it was 
confounded cheek; sind I tried to catch the men in the 
street. They were too far oif though; I only noticed 
they went round the comer into Carstairs Street.’ 

The detective was on his feet, hat settled and stick 
in hand. He had already decided that in the universal 
darkness of his mind he could only follow the first odd 
finger that pointed; and this finger was odd enough. 
Pa5dng his bill and clashing the glass doors behind him, 
he was soon swinging round into the other street. 

It was fortunate that even in such fevered moments 
his eye was cool and quick. Something in a shop-front 
went by him like a mere flash; yet he went back to look 
at it. The shop was a popular greengrocer and fmiterer’s, 
an array of goods set out in the open air and plainly 
ticketed with their names and prices. In the two most 
prominent compartments were two heaps, of oranges 
and of nuts respectively. On the heap of nuts lay a 
scrap of cardboard, on which was written in bold, blue 
chalk: ‘Best tangerine oranges, two a penny.' On the 
oranges was the equally clear and exact description: 
'Finest Brazil nuts, 4d. a lb.' M. Valentin looked at 
these two placards and fancied he had met this highly 
subtle fonn of humour before, and that somewhat 
recently. He drew the attention of the red-faced 
fruiterer, who was looking rather sullenly up and down 
the street, to this inaccuracy in his advertisements. 
The fruiterer said nothing, but sharply put each card 
into its proper place. The detective, leaning elegantly 
on his walking-cane, continued to scrutinize the shop. 
At last he said : ‘ Pray excuse my apparent irrelevance, 
my good sir, but I should like to ask you a question 
in experimental psychology and the association of 
ideas.' 

The red-faced shopman regarded him with an eye of 
menace; but he continued gaily, swinging his cane. 
'Why,' he pursued, ‘why are two tickets wrongly placed 
in a greengrocer's shop like a shovel hat that has come 
to London for a holiday? Or, in case I do not make 
myself clear, what is the mystical association which 
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connects the idea of nuts marked as oranges with 
the idea of two clerg 3 mien, one tall and the other 
short ? ' 

The eyes of the tradesman stood out of his head like 
a snail's; he really seemed for an instant likely to fling 
himself upon the stranger. At last he stammered 
angrily: ‘I don't know what you 'ave to do with it, but 
if you 're one of their friends, you can tell 'em from me 
' that I '11 knock their silly 'eads off, parsons or no 
parsons, if they upset my apples again.' 

'Indeed?' asked the detective, with great sympathy. 
'Did they upset your apples? ' 

'One of 'em did,' said the heated shopman; ‘rolled 
'em all over the street. I 'd 'ave caught the fool but 
for havin' to pick 'em up.' 

'Which did these parsons go?* ked Valentin. 

‘Up that se'<nid road on die left-hand side, and then 
across the square,' said the other promptly. 

'Thanks,' said Valentin, and vanished like a fairy. 
On the other side of the second square he found a 
policeman, and sa.d: 'This is urgent, constable; have 
you seen two clergymen in shovel hats? ' 

The i)()liceinan began to chuckle heavily. ' I 'ave, sir; 
and if you arst me, one of 'em was drunk. He stood in 
the middle of the road that bewildered that ' 

'Which way did they go? ' snapped Valentin. 

'They took one of them yellow buses over there,' 
answered the man; 'them that go to Hampstead.' 

Valentin produced his official card and said very 
rapidly: 'Call up two of your men to come with me in 
pursuit,' and crossed the road with such contagious 
energy that the ponderous policeman was moved to 
almost agile obedience. In a minute and a half the 
French detective was joined on the opposite pavement 
by an inspector and a man in plain clothes. 

‘Well, sir,' began the former, with smiling importance, 
‘and what may ? ' 

Valentin pointed suddenly with his cane. ' I '11 tell 
you on the top of that omnibus,' he said, and was 
darting and dodging across the tangle of the traffic. 
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When all three sank panting on the top seats of the 
yellow vehicle, the inspector said: *We could go four 
times as quick in a taxi.' 

'Quite true,' replied their leader placidly, 'if we only 
had an idea of where we were going.' 

'Well, where are 5^ou g(>ing? ' asked the other, staring. 

Valentin smoked frowningly for a few seconds; then, 
removing his cigarette, he said: 'If you know what a 
man 's doing, get in front of him; but if you want to 
guess what he *s doing, keep behind him. Stray when 
he strays: stop when he stops; travel as slowly as he. 
Then you may see what he saw and may act as he 
acted. All we can do is to keep our eyes skinned for 
a queer thing.' 

'What sort of a queer thing do you mean? ' asked the 
inspector. 

'Any sort of queer thing,* answered Valentin, and 
relapsed into obstinate silence. 

The yellow omnibus crawled up the northern roads 
for what seemed like hours on end; the great detective 
would not explain further, and perhaps his assistants 
felt a silent and growing doubt of his errand. Perhaps, 
also, they felt a silent and growing desire for lunch, for 
the hours crept long past the normal hiiicheon hour, and 
the long roads of the North London sulmrbs seemed 
to shoot out into length after length like an infernal 
tefescope. It was one of those journeys on which a 
man perpetually feels that now at last he must have 
come to the end of the universe, and then finds he has 
only come to the beginning of Tufnell Park. London 
died away in draggled taverns and dreary scrubs, and 
then was unaccountably bom again in blazing high 
streets and blatant hotels. It was like passing through 
thirteen separate vulgar cities all just touching each 
other. But though the winter twilight was alieady 
threatening the road ahead of them, the Parisian 
detective still sat silent and watchful, eyeing the frontage 
of the streets that slid by on cither side. By the time 
they had left Camden Town behind, the policemen were 
nearly asleep; at least, they gave something like a jump 
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as ValcTitm leapt erect, struck a hand on each man's 
shoulder, and shouted to the driver to stop. 

They tumbled down the steps into the road without 
realizing why they had been dislodged; when they 
looked round for enlightenment they found Valentin 
triumphantly pointing his finger towards a window on 
the left side of the road. It was a large window, form- 
ing part of the long fagade of a gilt and palatial public- 
' house ; it was the part reserved for respectable dining, 
and labelled 'Restaurant.' This window, like all the 
rest along the frontage of the hotel, was of frosted and 
figured glass; but in the middle of it was a big, black 
smash, like a star in the ice. 

‘Our cue at last,' cried Valentin, waving his stick; 
‘the place with the broken window.' 

‘Wh"»* What cue?' aSi% 1 his principal 

assistant. 'Why what proof is there that this has 
anything to do with them?' 

Valentin almost broke his bamboo stick with rage. 

‘Proof!' he cried. ‘Good God! the man is looking 
for proof! Why, of course, the chances are twenty to 
one that it has nothing to do with them. But what else 
can we do? Don't you see we must either follow one 
wild pobsil)ility or else go home to bed?' He banged 
his way into the restaurant, followed by his com- 
panions, and they were soon seated at a late luncheon 
at a little table, and looking at the star of smashed glass 
from the inside. Not that it was very informative to 
them even then. 

‘ Got your window broken, I see,' said Valentin to the 
waiter, as he paid his bill. 

‘Yes, sir,' answered the attendant, bending busily 
over the change, to which Valentin silently added an 
enormous tip. The waiter straightened himself with 
mild but unmistakable animation. 

‘Ah, yes, sir,' he said. 'Very odd thing, that, sir.' 

‘Indeed? Tell us about it,' said the detective with 
careless curiosity. 

‘Well, two gents in black came in,' said the waiter; 
‘two of those foreign parsons that are running about. 
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They had a cheap and quiet little lunch, and one of them 
paid for it and went out. The other was just going out 
to join him when I looked at my change again and 
found he 'd paid me more than three times too much. 
‘‘Here,” I says to the chap who was nearly out of the 
door, “you’ve paid too much.” “Oh,” he says, very 
cool, “have we? *’ “Yes,” I says, and picks up the bill 
to show him. Well, that was a knock-out.' 

' What do you mean ? ' asked his interlocutor. 

' Well, I 'd have sworn on seven Bibles that I 'd put 
4s. on that bill. But now I saw I 'd put 14s., as plain 
as paint “ 

‘Well?’ cried Valentin, moving slowly, but with 
burning eyes, 'and then?’ 

‘The parson at the door he says, all serene: “Sorry 
to confuse your accounts, but it ’ll pay for the window.’’ 
“What window?” I says. “The one I’m going to 
break,” he says, and smashed that blessed pane with 
his umbrella.’ 

All the inquirers made an exclamation; and the 
inspector said under his breath: ‘Are we after escaped 
lunatics?’ The waiter went on with some relish for 
the ridiculous story: 

'I was so knocked silly for a second, I couldn’t do 
anything. The man marched out of the place and joined 
his friend just round the comer. Then they went so 
quick up Bullock Street that I couldn’t catcli them, 
though I ran round the bars to do it.’ 

‘Bullock Street,' said the detective, and shot up that 
thoroughfare as quickly as the strange couple he pursued. 

Their journey now took them through bare brick 
ways like tunnels; streets with few lights and even 
with few windows; streets that seemed built out of the 
blank backs of everything and everywhere. Dusk was 
deepening, and it was not easy even for the London 
policemen to guess in what exact direction they were 
treading. The inspector, however, was pretty certain 
that they would eventually strike some part of Hamp- 
stead Heath. Abruptly one bulging and gaslit window 
broke the blue twilight like a bull’s-eye lantern; and 
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Valentin stopped an instant befoio a little garish 
sweetstuff shop. After an instant's hesitation he went 
in; he stood amid the gaudy colours of the confectionery 
with entire gravity and bought thirteen chocolate cigars 
with a certain care. He was clearly preparing an 
opening; but he did not need one. 

An angular, elderly young woman in the shop had 
regarded his elegant appearance with a merely automatic 
inquiry; but when she saw the door behind him blocked 
with the blue uniform of the inspector, her eyes seemed 
to wake up. 

'Oh,* she said, ‘if you've come about that parcel, 
I Ve sent it off already.' 

'Parcel!' repeated Valentin; and it was his turn to 
look innuiiing. 

'T iiv dll till parcel the gentleman Icil — the clergyman 
gentleman.' 

‘For goodness* sake,' said Valentin, leaning forward 
with his first real confession of eagerness, 'for Heaven's 
sake tell us wliat happened exactly.' 

' Well,' said the woman, a little doubtfully, ‘ the clergy- 
men came in about half an hour ago and bought some 
peppermints and talked a bit, and then went off t owards 
the Heath. But a second after, one of them runs back 
into the shop and says: "Have I left a parcel? " Well, 

I looked everywhere and couldn't see one; so he says: 
“Never mind; but if it should turn up, please post it to 
this address," and he left me the adchess and a shilling 
for my trouble. And sure enough, though I thought 
I 'd looked everywhere, I found he 'd left a brown-paper 
parcel, so I posted it to the place he said. I can't 
remember the address now; it w..s somewhere in West- 
minster. But as the thing seemed so impoitant, I 
thought perhaps the police had come about it.' 

‘ So they have,' said Valentin shortly. ‘ Is Hampstead 
Heath near here ? ' 

'Straight on for fifteen minutes,' said the woman, 
'and you '11 come right out on the open.' Valentin 
sprang out of the shop and began to run. The other 
detectives followed him at a reluctant trot. 
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The street they threaded was so narrow and shut in 
by shadows that when they came out unexpectedly 
into the void common and vast sky they were startled 
to find the evening still so light and clear. A perfect 
dome of peacock-green sank into gold amid the blacken- 
ing trees and the dark violet distances. The glowing 
green tint was just deep enough to pick out in points of 
crystal one or two stars. AU that was left of the day- 
light lay in a golden glitter across the edge of Hampstead 
and that popular hollow which is called the Vale of 
Health. The holiday makers who roam this region had 
not wholly dispersed: a few couples sat shapelessly on 
benches; and here and there a distant girl still shrieked 
in one of the swings. The glory of heaven deepened and 
darkened around the sublime vulgarity of man; and 
standing on the slope and looking across the valley, 
Valentin beheld the thing which he sought. 

Among the black and breaking groups in that distance 
was one especially black which did not break — a group 
of two figures clerically clad. Though they seemed as 
small as insects, Valentin could see that one of them was 
much smaller than the other. Though the other had a 
student's stoop and an inconspicuous manner, he could 
see that the man was well over six feet high. He shut 
his teeth and went forward, whirling his stick im- 
patiently. By the time he had substantially diminished 
the distance and magnified the two black figures as in 
a vast microscope, he had perceived something else; 
something which startled him, and yet which he had 
somehow expected. Whoever was the tall priest, there 
could be no doubt about the identity of the short one. 
It was his friend of the Harwich train, the stumpy little 
cure of Essex whom he had warned about his brown- 
paper parcels. 

Now, so far as this went, everything fitted in finally 
and rationally enough. Valentin had learned by his 
inquiries that morning that a Father Brown from Essex 
was bringing up a silver cross with sapphires, a relic of 
considerable value, to show some of the forei^ priests 
at the congress. This undoubtedly was the ‘silver with 
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blue stones'; and Father Brown undoubtedly was the 
little greenhorn in the train. Now there was nothing 
wonderful about the fact that what Valentin had found 
out Flambeau had also found out ; Flambeau found out 
everything. Also there was nothing wonderful in the 
fact that when Flambeau heard of a sapphire cross he 
should try to steal it; that was the most natural thing 
* in all natural history. And most certainly there was 
nothing wonderful about the fact that Flambeau should 
have it all his own way with such a silly sheep as the 
man with the umbrella and the parcels. He was the 
sort of man whom anybody could lead on a string to 
the North Pole; it was not surprising that an actor like 
Flambeau, dressed as another priest could lead him 
to Hamp^>'">d Heath. So far the c seemed clear 
enough, and v/Jide the detective pitied the priest for his 
helplessness, he almost despised Flambeau for con- 
descending to so gullible a victim. But when Valentin 
thought of all that had happened in between, of all that 
had led him to his triumph, he racked his brains for the 
smallest rhyme or reason in it. What had the stealing 
of a blue-and-silver cross from a priest from Essex to 
do with chucking soup at wallpaper? What had it to 
do with calling nuts oranges, or with paying for windows 
first and breaking them afterwards? He had come to 
the end of his chase; yet somehow he had missed the 
middle of it. When he failed (which was seldom), he 
had usually grasped the clue, but nevertheless missed 
the criminal. Here he had grasped the criminal, but 
still he could not grasp the clue. 

The two figures that they followed were crawling like 
black flies across the huge green contour of a hill. They 
were evidently sunk in conversation, and perhaps did 
not notice where they were going; but they were cer- 
tainly going to the wilder and more silent heights of the 
Heath. As their pursuers gained on them, the latter 
had to use the undignified attitudes of the deer-stalker, 
to crouch behind clumps of trees and even to crawl 
prostrate in deep grass. By these ungainly ingenuities 
the hunters even came close enough to the quarry to 
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hear the murmur of the discussion, but no word could be 
distinguished except the word 'reason' recurring fre- 
quently in a high and almost childish voice. Once, 
over an abrupt dip of land and a dense tangle of thickets, 
the detectives actually lost the two figures they were 
following. They did not find the trail again for an 
agonizing ten minutes, and then it led round the brow 
of a great dome of hill overlooking an amphitheatre of 
rich and desolate sunset scenery. Under a tree in this 
commanding yet neglected spot was an old ramshackle 
wooden seat. On this seat sat the two priests still in 
serious speech together. The gorgeous green and gold 
still clung to the darkening horizon; but the dome above 
was turning slowly from peacock-green to peacock-blue, 
and the stars detached themselves more and more 
like solid jewels. Mutely motioning to his followers, 
Valentin contrived to creep up behind the big branching 
tree, and, standing there in deathly silence, heard the 
words of the strange priests for the first time. 

After he had listened for a minute and a half, he was 
gripped by a devilish doubt. Perhaps he had dragged 
the two English policemen to the wastes of a nocturnal 
heath on an errand no saner than seeking figs on thistles. 
For the two priests were talking exactly like priests, 
piously, with learning and leisure, about the most aerial 
enigmas of theology. The little Essex priest spoke the 
more simply, with his round face turned to the strength- 
ening stars; the other talked with his head bowed, as 
if he were not even worthy to look at them. But no 
more innocently clerical conversation could have been 
heard in any white Italian cloister or black Spanish 
cathedral. 

The first he heard was the tail of one of Father Brown's 
sentences, which ended: . . what they really meant 
in the Middle Ages by the hea\ens being incorruptible.' 

The taller priest nodded his bowed head and said: 

'Ah, yes, these modem infidels appeal to their reason; 
but who can look at those millions of worlds and not feel 
that there may well be wonderful universes above us 
where reason is utterly unreasonable?' 
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‘No/ said the other priest; 'reason is always reason- 
able, even in the last limbo, in the lost borderland of 
things. I know that people charge the Church with 
lowering reason, but it is just the other way. Alone 
on earth, the Church makes reason really supreme. 
Alone on earth, the Church afl&rms that God Himself is 
bound by reason.* 

The other priest raised his austere face to the spangled 
sky and said : 

'Yet who knows if in that infinite universe ? * 

'Only infinite physically,* said the little priest, turning 
sharply in his seat, 'not infinite in the sense of escaping 
from the laws of truth.* 

Valentin behind his tree was tearing his finger-nails 
with sile'il O’* y. He seemed almost b car the sniggers 
of tli« English df tectives whom he had brought so far 
on a fantastic guess only to listen to the metaphysical 
gossip of two mild old parsons. In his impatience he 
lost the equally elaborate answer of the tall cleric, and 
when he listened a^ain it was again Father Brown who 
was speaking : 

' Reason and justice grip the remotest and the loneliest 
star. Look at those stars. Don*t they look as if they 
were single diamonds and sapphires? Well, you can 
imagine any mad botany or geology you please. Think 
of forests of adamant with leaves of brilliants. Think 
the moon is a blue moon, a single elephantine sapphire. 
But don't fancy that all that frantic astronomy would 
make the smallest difference to the reason and justice 
of conduct. On plains of opal, undiT cliffs cut out of 
pearl, you would still find a notice-board: "Thou shalt 
not steal.*'* 

Valentin was just in the act of rising from his rigid 
and crouching attitude and crcej)ing away as softly as 
might be, felled by the one great folly of his life. But 
something in the very silence of the tall pnest made him 
stop until the latter spoke. When at last he did speak, 
he said simply, his head bowed and his hands on his 
knees : 

' Well, I still think that other w^orlds may perhaps rise 
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higher than our reason. The mystery of heaven is 
unfathomable, and I for one can only bow my head.* 

Then, with brow yet bent and without changing by 
the faintest shade his attitude or voice, he added : 

‘Just hand over that sapphire cross of yours, will 
you ? We *re all alone here, and I could pull you to 
pieces like a straw doll.* 

The utterly unaltered voice and attitude added a 
strange violence to that shocking change of speech. 
But the guarder of the relic only seemed to turn his 
head by the smallest section of the compass. He 
seemed still to have a somewhat foolish face turned 
to the stars. Perhaps he had not understood. Or, 
perhaps, he had understood and sat rigid with terror. 

‘Yes,* said the tall priest, in the same low voice and 
in the same still posture, ‘yes, I am Flambeau.' 

Then, after a pause, he said: 

‘ Come, will you give me that cross ? * 

‘No,’ said the other, and the monosyllable had an 
odd soimd. 

Flambeau suddenly flung off all his pontihcal preten- 
sions. The great robber leaned back in his seat and 
laughed low but long, 

‘No,* he cned; ‘you won't give it me, you proud 
prelate. You won't give it me, you little celibate 
simpleton. Shall I tell you why you won't give it me? 
Because I 've got it already in my own breast-pocket.* 

The small man from Essex turned what seemed to 
be a dazed face in the dusk, and said, with the timid 
eagerness of ‘The Private Secretary*: 

' Are — ^are you sure ? * 

Flambeau yelled with delight. 

‘ Really, you ’re as good as a three-aqt farce,* he cried. 
‘Yes, you turnip, I am quite sure. ^■ad the sense to 
make a duplicate of the right parcel, and now, my 
friend, you *ve got the duplicate, and I 've got the 
jewels. An old dodge. Father Brown — ^a very old dodge.' 


‘ Yes,' said Father Brown, and passed his hand through 
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The colossus of crime leaned over to the little rustic 
priest with a sort of sudden interest. 

' You have heard of it? ' he asked. ‘Where have you 
heard of it ? ' 

‘Well, I mustn't tell you his name, of course,' said the 
little man simply. ‘ He was a penitent, you know. He 
had lived prosperously for about tv/enty years entirely 
'on duplicate brown-paper parcels. And so, you see, 
when I began to suspect you, I thought of this poor 
chap's way of doing it at once.' 

'Began to suspect me?' repeated the outlaw with 
increased intensity. ‘ Did you really have the gumption 
to suspect me just because I brought you up to this bare 
part of the Heath ? ' 

‘No, no. ...tl'l Brown with an air oi apology. 'You 
see, I suspected )u when we first met. It 's that little 
bulge up the sleeve where you people have the spiked 
brarclot.' 

‘How in Tarlanis,' cried Flambeau, ‘did you ever 
hear of the spikea bracelet?' 

‘Oh, one’s little flock, you know! ' said Father Brown, 
arching his eyebrows rather blankly. ‘When I was a 
curate in Hartlepool, there were three of them with 
spiked bracelets. So, as I suspected you from the first, 
don't you see, I made sure that the cross should go safe, 
anyhow. I 'in afraid I watched you, you know. So 
at last I saw you change the parcels. Then, don't you 
sec, I changed them back again. And then I left the 
right one behind.' 

‘Left it behind? ' repeated Flambeau, and for the first 
time there was another note in his voice beside his 
triumph. 

‘Well, it was like this,' said the little priest, speaking 
in the same unaffected way. ‘I went back to that 
sweet-shop and asked if I 'd left a parcel, and gave 
them a particular address if it turned up. Well, I knew 
I hadn't; but when I went away again I did. So, 
instead of running after me with that valuable parcel, 
they have sent it fl>'ing to a friend of mine in West- 
minster.' Then he added rather sadly; 'I learnt that. 
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too, from a poor fellow in Hartlepool. He used to do 
it with handbags he stoic at railway stations, but he 's 
in a monastery now. Oh, one gets to know, you know,* 
he added, rubbing his head again with the same sort 
of desperate apology. 'We can't help being priests. 
People come and tell us these things.' 

Flambeau tore a brown-paper parce l out of his inner 
pocket and rent it in pieces. There was nothing but 
paper and sticks of lead inside it. He sprang to his feet 
with a gigantic gesture, and cried: 

'I don't believe you. I don't believe a bumpkin like 
you could manage all that. I believe you 've still got 
the stuff on you, and if you don't give it up — why, we 're 
all alone, and I '11 take it by force ! ' 

'No,' said Father Brown simply, and stood up also; 
'you won't take it by foice. First, because I really 
haven't still got it. And, second, because we are not 
alone.' 

Flambeau stopped in his stride forward. 

'Behind that tree,' said P'ather Brown, pointing, 'are 
two strong policemen and the greatest detective alive. 
How did they come here, do you ask? Why, I brought 
them, of course I How did I do it? Why, I '11 tell you 
if you like! Lord bless you, we have to know twenty 
such things when we work among the criminal classes! 
Well, I wasn't sure you were a thief, and it would never 
do to make a scandal against one of our own clergy. So 
I just tested you to sec if anything would make you 
show yourself. A man generally makes a small scene 
if he finds salt in his coftce; if he doesn't, he has some 
reason for keeping quiet. I changed the salt and sugar, 
and you kept quiet. A man generally objects if his bill 
is three times too big. If he pays it, he has some motive 
for passing unnoticed. I altered your bill, and you 
paid it.' 

The world seemed waiting for Flambeau to leap like 
a tiger. But he was held back as by a spell; he was 
stunned with the utmost curiosity. 

'Well,' went on Father Brown, with lumbering 
lucidity, 'as you wouldn't leave any tracks for the 
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police, of course somebody had to. At every place we 
went to, I took care to do something that would get us 
talked about for the rest of the day. I didn't do much 
harm — a splashed wall spilt apples, a broken window; 
but I saved the cross, as the cross will always be saved. 
It is at Westminster by now. I rather wonder you 
didn't stop it with the Donkey's Whistle.' 

* With the what ? ' asked Flambeau. 

‘I 'm glad you 've never heard of it,' said the priest, 
making a face. ‘ It 's a foul thing. I 'm sure you 're 
too good a man for a Whistler. I couldn't have coun- 
tered it even with the Spots myself; I 'm not strong 
enough in the logs.' 

‘What on earth are you talking about?' asked the 
other. 

‘Well T did liiijik you 'd know the Spots,' said Father 
Brown, agreeably sui prised. ‘Oh, you can't have gone 
so very wrong yet ! ' 

‘How in blazes do you know all these horrors? ' cried 
Flambeau. 

'i'he shadow of a smile crossed the round, simple face 
of his clerical opponent. 

‘Oh, by being a celibate simpleton, I suppose,' he 
•aid. ‘Has it never struck you that a man who does 
lext to nothing but hear men's real sins is not likely to 
)c wholly unaware of human evil? But, as a matter of 
act another part of my trade, too, made me sure you 
weren't a priest.' 

‘ What? ' asked the thief, almost gaping. 

‘You attacked reason,' said Father Brown. ‘It's 
>ad theology.' 

And even as he turned away to collect his property, 
he three policemen came out fn m under the twilight 
rees. Flambeau was an artist and a sportsman. He 
tepped back and swept Valentin a great bow. 

'Do not bow to me, mon amij said Valentin, with 
ilver clearness. ‘Let us both bow to our master.' 

And the}’' both stood an instant uncovered, while the 
ttle Essex priest blinked about for his umbrella. 
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Aristide Valentin, Chief of the Paris Police, was late 
for his dinner, and some of his guests began to arrive 
before him. These were, however, reassured by his 
confidential servant, Ivan, the old man with a scar and 
a face almost as grey as his moustaches, who always sat 
at a table in the entrance hall — a hall hung with 
weapons. Valentin's house was perhaps as peculiar 
and celebrated as its master. It was an old house, 
with high walls and tall poplars almost overhanging the 
Seine; but the oddity — ^and perhaps the police value — 
of its architecture was this: that there was no ultimate 
exit at all except through this front door, which was 
guarded by Ivan and the armoury. The garden was 
large and elaborate, and there were many exits from the 
house into the garden. But there was no exit from the 
garden into the world outside; all round it ran a tall, 
smooth unscalable wall with special spikes at the top; 
no bad garden, perhaps, for a man to reflect in whom 
some hundred criminals had sworn to kill. 

As Ivan explained to the guests, their host had 
telephoned that he was detained for ten minutes. He 
was, in truth, making some last arrangements about 
executions and such ugly things; and though these 
duties were rootedly repulsive to him, he always per- 
formed them with precision. Ruthless in the pursuit 
of criminals, he was very mild about their punishment. 
Since he had been supreme over French — and largely 
over European — ^police methods, his great influence had 
been honourably used for the mitigation of sentences and 
the purification of prisons. He was one of the great 
humanitarian French freethinkers; and the only thing 
wrong with them is that they make mercy even colder 
than justice. 

When Valentin arrived he was already dressed in 
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black clothes and the red rosette — an elegant figure, his 
dark beard already streaked with grey. He went 
straight through his house to his study, which opened 
on the grounds behind. The garden door of it was 
open, and after he had carefully locked his box in its 
official place, he stood for a few seconds at the open 
door looking out upon the garden. A sharp moon was 
lighting with the flying rags and tatters of a storm, and 
Valour^ in regarded it with a wistfulness unusual in such 
scientific natures as his. Perhaps such scientific natures 
have some psychic prevision of the most tremendous 
problem of their lives. From any such occult mood, 
at least, he quickly recovered, for he knew he was late 
and that his guests had already begun to arrive. A 
glance at his drawing-room when he entered it was 
enough to ma^" tain that his principal gu^^t was not 
there, at any late. 11^ saw all the other pillars of the 
little party: he saw Lord Galloway, the English Ambas- 
sador — a choleric old man with a russet face like an 
apple, wearing the blue pbbon of the Garter. He saw 
Lady Galloway, slim and threadlike, with silver hair 
and a face sensitive and superior. He saw her daughter. 
Lady Margaret Graham, a pale and pretty girl with 
an elfish face and copper-coloured hair. He saw the 
Duchess of Mont St. Michel, black-eyed and opulent, 
and with her her two daughters, black-eycd and opulent 
also. He saw Dr. Simon, a typical French scientist, 
with glasses, a pointed brown beard, and a forehead 
barred with those parallel wrinkles which are the 
penalty of superciliousness, since they come through 
constantly elevating the eyebrows. He saw Father 
Brown of Cobhole, in Essex, whom he had recently met 
in England. He saw — ^perhaps with more interest than 
any of those —a tall man in uniform, who had bowed 
to the Galloways without receiving any very hearty 
acknowledgment, and who now advanced alone to pay 
his respects to his host. This was Commandant O'Brien, 
of the French Foreign Legion. He was a slim yet some- 
what swaggering figure, clean-shaven, dark-haired, and 
blue-eyed, and as seemed natural in an officer of that 
B 9»3 
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famous regiment of victorious failures and successful 
suicides, he had an air at once dashing and melancholy. 
He was by birth an Irish gentleman, and in boyhood 
had known the Galloways — especially Margaret Graham. 
He had left his country after some crash of debts, 
and now expressed his complete freedom from British 
etiquette by swinging about in uniform, sabre, and 
spurs. When he bowed to the Ambassador's family, 
Lord and Lady Galloway bent stiffly, and Lady 
Margaret looked away. 

But for whatever old causes such people might bo 
interested in each other, their distinguished host was 
not specially interested in them. No one of them at 
least was in his eyes the guest of the evening. Valentin 
was expecting, for speciad reasons, a man of world-wide 
fame, whose friend^ip he had secured during some of 
his great detective tours and triumphs in the United 
States. He was expecting Julius K. Bra3me, that multi- 
millionaire whose colossal and even crushing endowments 
of small religions have occasioned so much easy sport 
and easier solemnity for the American and English 
papers. Nobody could quite make out whether Mr. 
Brayne was an atheist or a Mormon, or a Christian 
Scientist; but he was ready to pour money into any 
intellectual vessel, so long as it was an untried vessel. 
One of his hobbies was to wait for the American Shake- 
speare*— a hobby more patient than angling. He 
admired Walt Whitman, but thought that Luke P. 
Tanner, of Paris, Pa., was more ‘progressive' than 
Whitman any day. He liked anything that he thought 
'progressive.' He thought Valentin 'progressive,' 
thereby doing him a grave injustice. 

The solid appearance of Julius K. Brayne in the room 
was as decisive as a dinner-bell. He had this great 
quality, which very few of us can claim, that his presence 
was as big as his absence. He was a huge fellow, as fat 
as he was tall, clad in complete evening black, without 
so much relief as a watch-chain or a ring. His hair was 
white and well brushed back like a German's; his face 
was red, fierce, and cherubic, with one dark tuft under 
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the lower lip that threw up that otherwise infantile 
visage with an effect theatrical and even Mephistophe- 
lean. Not long, however, did that salon merely stare 
at the celebrated American; his lateness had already 
become a domestic problem, and he was sent with all 
speed into the dining-room with Lady Galloway upon 
nis arm. 

Except on one point the Galloways were genial and 
casual enough. So long as Lady Margaret did not take 
the arm of that adventurer O'Brien, her father was quite 
satisfied; and she had not done so; she had decorously 
gone in with Dr. Simon. Nevertheless, old Lord 
Galloway was restless and almost rude. He was 
diplomatic enough during dinner, but when, over the 
cigars, three of the younger men — Simon the doctor, 
Brown the priest, and the detrimental O’Brien, the 
exile in a foreign uiiif(^rm — ^all melted away to mix with 
the ladies or smoke in the conservatory, then the 
English diplomatist grew very undiplomatic indeed. 
He was stung every sixty seconds with the thought that 
the scamp O'Brien mig^it be signalling to Margaret 
somehow; he did not attempt to imagine how. He 
was left over the coffee with Brayne, the hoary Yankee 
who believed in all religions, and Valentin, the grizzled 
Frenchman who believed in none. They could argue 
with each other, but neither could appeal to him. After 
a time this ‘ progressive ' logomachy had reached a crisis 
of tcilium; Lord Galloway got up also and sought the 
drawing-room. He lost his way in long passages for 
some six or eight minutes: till he heard the high-pitched, 
didactic voice of the doctor, and then the dull voice of 
the priest, followTd by general laughter. They also, he 
thought with a curse, were probably arguing about 
'science and religion.' But the inst*4.nt he opened the 
salon door he saw only one thing — he saw what was 
not there. He saw that Commandant O'Brien was 
absent, and that Lady Margaret was absent, too. 

Rising impatiently from the drawing-room, as he had 
from the dining-room, he stamped along the passage 
gnee more. His notion of protecting his daughter from 
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the Irish-Algerian ne'er-do-weel had become something 
central and even mad in his mind. As he went towards 
the back of the house, where was Valentin's study, he 
was surprised to meet his daughter, who swept past 
with a white, scornful face, which was a second enigma. 
If she had been with O'Brien, where was O'Brien? If 
she had not been with O'Brien, where had she been? 
With a sort of senile and passionate suspicion he groped 
his way to the dark back parts of the mansion, and 
eventually found a servants' entrance that opened on 
to the garden. The moon with her scimitar had now 
ripped up and rolled away all the storm-wrack. The 
argent light lit up all four comers of the garden. A tall 
figure in blue was striding across the lawn towards the 
study door; a glint of moonlit silver on his facings 
picked him out as Commandant O'Brien. 

He vanished through the french windows into the 
house, leaving Lord Galloway in an indescribable temper, 
at once virulent and vague. The blue-and-silver garden , 
like a scene in a theatre, seemed to taunt him with all 
that t5rrannic tenderness against which his worldly 
authority was at war. The length and grace of the 
Irishman's stride enraged him as if he were a rival 
instead of a father; the moonlight maddened him. He 
was trapped as if by magic into a garden of troubadours, 
a Watteau fairyland; and, willing to shake off such 
amorous imbecilities by speech, he stepped briskly after 
his enemy. As he did so he tripped over some tree or 
stone in the grass; looked down at it first with irritation 
and then a second time wdth curiosity. The next 
instant the moon and the tall poplars looked at an 
unusual sight — an elderly English diplomatist running 
hard and crying or bellowing as he ran. 

His hoarse shouts brought a pale face to the study 
door, the beaming glasses and worried brow of Dr. 
Simon, who heard the nobleman's first clear words. 
Lord Galloway was crying: 'A corpse in the grass — a 
blood-stained corpse.' O'Brien at least had gone 
utterly from his mind. 

‘We must tell Valentin at once,' said the doctor, when 
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the other had brokenly described all that he had dared 
to examine. 'It is fortunate that he is here'; and even 
as he spoke the p^reat detective entered the study, 
attracted by the cry. It was almost amusing to note 
his typical transformation; he had come with the 
common concern of a host and a gentleman, fearing 
that some guest or servant was ill. When he was told 
the gory fact, he turned with all his gravity instantly 
bright and business-like; for this, however abrupt and 
awful, was his business. 

‘Strange, gentlemen,' he said, as they hurried out 
into the garden, ‘that I should have hunted mysteries 
all over the earth, and now one comes and settles in 
my own backyard. But where is t > e place ? ' They 
crossed ihe less easily, as a slight mist had begun 
to rise from the river; but under the guidance of the 
shaken Galloway they found the body sunken in deep 
grass — ^thc body of a ver}^ tall and broad-.shouldered 
man. He lay fac downwards, so they could only see 
that his big shoulders were clad in black cloth, and 
that his big head was bald, except for a wisp or two of 
brown hair that clung to his skull like wet seaweed. A 
scarlet serpent of blood crawled from under his fallen 
face. 

‘At least,' said Simon, with a deep and singular 
intonation, ‘he is none of our party.' 

‘Examine him, doctor,' cried Valentin rather sharply. 
‘He may not be dead.' 

The doctor bent down. ‘He is not quite cold, but I 
am afraid he is dead enough,' he answered. ‘Just help 
me to lift him up.' 

They lifted him carefully en inch from the ground, 
and all doubts as to his being really dead were settled 
at once and frightfully. The head fell away. It had 
been entirely sundered from the bt)dy; whoever had cut 
his throat had managed to sever the neck as w'ell. Even 
Valentin was slightly shocked. ‘ He must have been as 
strong as a gorilla,’ he muttered. 

Not without a shiver, though he was used to ana- 
tomical abortions. Dr. Simon lifted the head. It was 
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slightly slashed about the neck and jaw, but the face 
was substantially unhurt. It was a ponderous, yellow 
face, at once sunken and swollen, with a hawk-like nose 
and heavy lids — the face of a wicked Roman emperor, 
with, perhaps, a distant touch of a Chinese emperor. 
All present seemed to look at it with the coldest eye of 
ignorance. Nothing else could be noted about the man 
except that, as they had lifted his body, they had seen 
underneath it the white gleam of a shirt-front defaced 
with a red gleam of blood. As Dr. Simon said, the man 
had never been of their party. But he might very well 
have been trying to join it, for he had come dressed for 
such an occasion. 

Valentin went down on his hands and knees and 
examined with his closest professional attention the 
grass and ground for some twenty yards round the body, 
in which he was assisted less skilfully by the doctor, and 
quite vaguely by the English lord. Nothing rewarded 
their grovellings except a few twigs, snapped or chopped 
into very sm^l lengths, which Valentin lifted for an 
instant's examination, and then tossed away. 

‘Twigs,' he said gravely; ‘twigs, and a total stranger 
with his head cut off; that is all there is on this lawn.’ 

There was an almost creepy stillness, and then the 
unnerved Galloway called out sharply : 

‘Who 's that? Who 's that over there by the garden 
wall?' 

A small figure with a foolishly large head drew waver- 
ingly near them in the moonlit haze; looked for an 
instant like a goblin, but turned out to be the harmless 
little priest whom they had left in the drawing-room. 

‘I say,' he said meekly, ‘there are no gates to this 
garden, do you know.' 

Valentin's black brows had come together somewhat 
crossly, as they did on principle at the sight of the 
cassock. But he was far too just a man to deny the 
relevance of the remark. ‘You are right,' he said. 
‘Before we find out how he came to be killed, we may 
have to find out how he came to be here. Now listen 
to me, gentlemen. If it can be done without prejudice 
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to my position and duty, we shall all agree that certain 
distinguished names might well be kept out of this. 
There are ladies, gentlemen, and there is a foreign 
ambassador. If we must mark it down as a crime, then 
it must be followed up as a crime. But till then I can 
use my own discretion. I am the head of the police; 
I am so public that I can afford to be private. Please 
'Heaven, I will clear every one of my own guests before 
I call in my men to look for anybody else. Gentlemen, 
upon your honour, you will none of you leave the house 
till to-morrow at noon; there are bedrooms for all. 
Simon, I think you know where to find my man, Ivan, 
in the front hall; he is a confidential man. Tell him to 
leave another servant on guard and come to me at once. 
Lord G iii(.,vav vou are certainly the person to tell 
the ladies what has happened, and prevent a panic. 
They also must stay. Father Brown and I will remain 
with the body.' 

When this spirit of the captain spoke in Valentin he 
was obeyed like a bugle. Dr. Simon went through to 
the armoury and routed out Ivan, the public detective s 
private detective, (ialloway went to the drawing-room 
and told the terrible news tactfully enough, so that by 
the time the company assembled there the ladies were 
already startled and already soothed. Meanwhile the 
good priest and the good atheist stood at the head and 
foot of the dead man motionless in the moonlight, like 
symbolic statues of their two philosophies of death. 

Ivan, the confidential man with the scar and the 
moustaches, came out of the house like a cannon-ball, 
and came racing across the lawn Valentin like a dog 
to his master. His livid face was quite lively with the 
glow of this domestic detective story, and it was with 
almost unpleasant eagerness that he asked his master’s 
permission to examine the remains. 

‘Yes; look, if you like, Ivan,' said Valentin, 'but don’t 
be long. We must go in and thrash this out in the house.' 

Ivan lifted his head, and then almost let it drop. 

'Why,' he gasped, ‘it's — ^no, it isn't; it can't be. 
Do you know this man, sir?' 
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'No/ said Valentin indifferently; ‘we had better go 
inside/ 

Between them they carried the corpse to a sofa in 
the study, and then all made their way to the drawing- 
room. 

The detective sat down at a desk quietly, and even 
with hesitation; but his eye was the iron eye of a judge 
at assize. He made a few rapid notes upon paper in 
front of him, and then said shortly: ‘Is everybody 
here ? ' 

‘Not Mr. Brayne,* said the Duchess of Mont St. Michel, 
looking round. 

‘No,* said Lord Galloway in a hoarse, harsh voice. 
'And not Mr. Neil 0‘Brien, I fancy. I saw that gentle- 
man walking in the garden when the corpse was still 
warm.' 

‘Ivan,' said the detective, ‘go and fetch Commandant 
O’Brien and Mr. Brayne. Mr. Brayne, I know, is 
finishing a cigar in the dining-room; Commandant 
O’Brien, I think, is walking up and down the conser- 
vatory. I am not sure.' 

The faithful attendant flashed from the room, and 
before any one could stir or speak Valentin went on 
with the same soldierly swiftness of exposition. 

‘Every one here knows that a dead man has been 
found in the garden, his head cut clean from his body. 
Dr. Simon, you have examined it. Do you think that 
to cut a man's throat like that would need great force ? 
Or, perhaps, only a very sharp knife ? ' 

‘I should say that it could not be done with a knife 
at all,' said the pale doctor. 

‘Have you any thought,' resumed Valentin, 'of a tool 
with which it could be done ? ' 

‘ Speaking within modern probabilities, I really 
haven't,' said the doctor, arching his painful brows. 

‘ It 's not easy to hack a neck through even clumsily, 
and this was a very clean cut. It could be done with 
a battle-axe or an old headsman’s axe, or an old two- 
handed sword.' 

‘But, good heavens I' cried the Duchess, almost in 
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hysterics; 'there aren't any two-handed swords and 
battle-axes round here.* 

Valentin was still busy with the paper in front of 
him. 'Tell me,* he said, still writing rapidly, 'could it 
have been done with a long French cavalry sabre? * 

A low knocking came at the door, which for some 
janreasonable reason, curdled every one's blood like the 
knocking in Macbeth. Amid that frozen silence Dr. 
Simon managed to say: ' A sabre — ^yes, I suppose it could.* 
'Thank you,* said Valentin. 'Come in, Ivan.* 

The confidential Ivan opened the door and ushered in 
Commandant Neil O'Brien, whom he had found at last 
pacing the garden again. 

The Irish officer stood disordered ai 1 defiant on the 
llireshoKi. ' VVlnt do you want with me?* he cried. 

'Please sit do ah,* said Valentin in pleasant, level 
tones. 'Why, you aren't wearing your sword! Where 
is it?* 

'I left it on tl * library table,* said O'Brien, his 
brogue deepening in his disturbed mood. 'It was a 

nuisance, it was getting * 

'Ivan,* said Valentin: 'please go and get the Com- 
mandant's sword from the library.* Then, as the servant 
vanished: 'Lord Galloway says he saw you leaving the 
garden just before he found the corpse. What were 
you doing in the garden?* 

The Commandant flung himself recklessly into a 
chair. 'Oh,* he cried in pure Irish; 'admirin' the 
moon. Communing with Nature, me bhoy.* 

A heavy silence sank and endured, and at the end of 
it came again that trivial and terrible knocking. Ivan 
reappeared, carrjdng an empty steel scabbard. ‘This 
is all I can find,* he said. 

‘ Put it on the table,* said Valentin, without looking up. 
There was an inhuman silence in the room, like that 
sea of inhuman silence round the dock of the condemned 
murderer. The Duchess's weak exclamations had long 
ago died away. Lord Galloway's swollen hatred was 
satisfied and even sobered. The voice that came was 
quite unexpected. 
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' I think I can tell you/ cried Lady Margaret, in that 
clear, quivering voice with which a courageous woman 
speaks publicly. * I can tell you what Mr. O'Brien was 
doing in the garden, since he is bound to silence. He 
was asking me to marry him. I refused; I said in my 
family circumstances I could give him nothing but my 
respect. He was a little angry at that; he did not seem 
to think much of my respect. I wonder,' she added, 
with rather a wan smile, 'if he will care at all for it now. 
For I offer it him now. I will swear anywhere that he 
never did a thiijg like this.’ 

Lord Galloway had edged up to his daughter, and was 
intimidating her in what he imagined to be an imdertonc. 
'Hold your tongue, Maggie,' he said in a thunderous 
whisper. ' Why should you shield the fellow ? Where 's 
his sword ? Where 's his confounded cavalry ' 

He stopped because of the singular stare with which 
his daughter was regarding him, a look that was indeed 
a lurid magnet for the whole group. 

‘ You old fool ! ' she said, in a low voice without pretence 
of piety; 'what do you suppose you are trying to prove? 
I tell you this man was innocent while with me. But if 
he wasn't innocent, he was still with me. If he murdered 
a man in the garden, who was it who must have seen - 
who must at least have known? Do you hate Ncil so 
much as to put your own daughter ' 

Lady Gsdloway screamed. Eveiy^ one else sat 
tingling at the touch of those satanic tragedies that 
have been between lovers before now. They saw the 
proud, white face of the Scotch aristocrat and her lover, 
the Irish adventurer, like old portraits in a dark house. 
The long silence was full of formless historical memories 
of murdered husbands and poisonous paramours. 

In the centre of this morbid silence an innocent voice 
said: 'Was it a very long cigar? ' 

The change of thought was so sharp that they had to 
look round to see who had spoken. 

‘ I mean,' said little Father Brown, from the comer of 
the room: 'I mean that cigar Mr. Brayne is finishing. 
It seems nearly as long as a walking-stick.' 
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Despite the irrelevance there was assent as well as 
initation in Valentin's face as he lifted his head. 

‘Quite right,' he remarked sharply. 'Ivan, go and 
see about Mr. Brayne again, and bring him here at once.' 

The instant the factotum had closed the door, Valentin 
addressed the girl with an entirely new earnestness. 

‘Lady Margaret,' he said, 'we all feel, I am sure, both 
gratitude and admiration for your act in rising above 
'your lower dignity and explaining the Commandant's 
conduct. But there is a hiatus still. Lord Galloway, 
I understand, met you passing from the study to the 
drawing-room, and it was only some minutes afterwards 
that he found the garden and the Commandant still 
walking there.' 

‘You have to remember,' replied Margaret, with a 
faint irony i«i her voice, 'that I had just refused him, so 
we bhould scarcely have come back arm in-arm. He is 
a gentleman, anyhow; and he loitered behind — and so 
got charged with murder.' 

‘In those few moments,' said Valentin gravely, 'he 
might really ' 

The knock came again, and Ivan put in his scarred 
face. 

'Beg pardon, sir,' he said, *but Mr. Brayne has left 
the house.' 

'Left!' cried Valentin, and rose for the first time to 
his feet. 

‘Gone. Scooted. Evaporated,' replied Ivan, in 
humorous French. 'His hat and coat are gone, too; 
and I '11 tell you something to cap it all. I ran outside 
the house to find any traces of him, and I found one, 
and a big trace, too.' 

‘What do you mean? ' asked Valentin. 

‘ I '11 show you,' said his servant, and reappeared with 
a flashing naked cavalry sabre, streaked with blood 
about the point and edge. Every one in the room eyed 
it as if it were a thunderbolt; but the experienced Ivan 
went on quite quietly; 

‘I found this,' he said, ‘flung among the bushes fifty 
yards up the road to Paris. In other words, I found it 
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just where your respectable Mr. Bra 5 nie threw it when 
he ran away.* 

There was again a silence, but of a now sort. Valentin 
took the sabre, examined it, reflected with unaffected 
concentration of thought, and then turned a respectful 
face to O'Brien. ‘Commandant,* he said, ‘we trust you 
will always produce this weapon if it is wanted for police 
examination. Meanwhile,* he added, slapping the steel 
back in the ringing scabbard, ‘let me return you your 
sword.* 

At the military symbolism of the action the audience 
could hardly refrain from applause. 

For Neil 0‘Brien, indeed, that gesture was the turning- 
point of existence. By the time he was wandering in 
the mysterious garden again in the colours of the morning 
the tragic futility of his ordinary mien had fallen from 
him; he was a man with many reasons for happiness. 
Lord Galloway was a gentleman, and had offered him 
an apology. Lady Margaret was something better than 
a lady, a woman at least, and had perhaps given him 
something better than an apology, as they drifted among 
the old flower-beds before breakfast. The whole com- 
pany was more light-hearted and humane, for though 
the riddle of the death remained, the load of suspicion 
was lifted off them all, and sent flying off to Paris witli 
the strange millionaire — ^a man they hardly knew. The 
devil was cast out of the house — ^lic had cast himself 
out. 

Still, the riddle remained; and when O'Brien threw 
himself on a garden seat beside Dr. Simon, that keenly 
scientific person at once resumed it. He did not get 
much talk out of O'Brien, whose thoughts were on 
pleasanter things. 

‘I can't say it interests me much,* said the Irishman 
frankly, ‘especially as it seems pretty plain now. 
Apparently Brayne hated this stranger for some reason ; 
lured him into the garden, and killed him with my 
sword. Then he fled to the city, tossing the sword 
away as he went. By the way, Ivan tells me the dead 
man had a Yankee dollar in his pocket. So he was a 
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countryman of Brayne's, and that seems to clinch it. 
I don't see any difficulties about the business.' 

‘There are five colossal difficulties/ said the doctor 
quietly; ‘like high walls within walls. Don't mistake 
me. I don't doubt that Brayne did it; his flight, I 
fancy, proves that. But as to how he did it. First 
difficulty: Why should a man kill anutlier man with a 
great hulking sabre, when he can almost kill him with 
a pocket-knife and put it back in his pocket? Second 
difficulty: Why was there no noise or outcry? Docs a 
man commonly see another come up waving a scimitar 
and offer no remarks? Third difficulty: A servant 
watched the front door all the evening; and a rat cannot 
get into Valentin's garden anywfficrf". How did the 
dead i.r into the garden? 1 »urth difficulty: 
Giv^.;. tiie same conditions, how did Brayne get out of 
llie garden?' 

‘And the fifth,' said Neil, with eyes fixed on the 
Knglish priest, who was coming slowly up the path. 

‘Is a trifle, I suppose,' said the doctor, ‘but I think 
ail odd one. When I first saw how the head had been 
slashed, I supposed the assassin had struck more than 
once. But on examination I found many cuts across 
the truncated section ; in other words, they were struck 
after the head was off. Did Brayne hate his foe so 
fiendishly that he st<jod sabring his body in the 
moonlight ? ' 

‘Horrible!' said O'Brien, and shuddered. 

The little priest, Brown, had arrived while they were 
talking, and had waited, with characteristic shyness, till 
they had finished. Then he said awkwardly : 

‘ I say, I 'm sorry to interrupt. But I was sent to tell 
you the news I ' 

‘News?' repeated Simon, and stared at him rather 
painfully through his glasses. 

‘ Y es, I 'in soiTy,' said Father Brown mildly. * There s 
been another murder, you know.' 

Both men on the scat sprang up, leaving it rocking. 

‘And what 's stranger still,* continued the priest, 
with his dull eyes on the rhododendrons, ‘it 's the same 
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disgusting sort ; it *s another beheading. They found 
the second head actually bleeding in the river, a few 
yards along Biaync's road to Paris; so they suppose 
that he ' 

‘Great Heaven!* cried 0*Brien. ‘Is Brayne a 
monomaniac ? * 

‘There are American vendettas,* said the priest im- 
passively. Then he added: ‘They want you to come 
to the library and sec it.* 

Commandant O'Brien followed the others towards the 
inquest, feeling decidedly sick. As a soldier, he loathed 
all this secretive carnage; where were these extravagant 
amputations going to stop? First one head was hacked 
off, and then another; in this case (he told himself 
bitterly) it was not true that two heads were better 
than one. As he crossed the study he almost staggered 
at a shocking coincidence. Upon Valentin's tabic lay 
the coloured picture of yet a third bleeding head; and 
it was the head of Valentin himself. A second glance 
showed him it was only a Nationalist paper, called The 
Guillotine, which every week showed one of its political 
opponents with rolling eyes and writhing features just 
after execution; for Valentin was an anti-clerical of 
some note. But O'Brien was an Irishman, with a kind 
of chastity even in his sins; and his gorge rose against 
that great brutality of the intellect which belongs only 
to France. He felt Paris as a whole, from the grotesques 
on the Gothic churches to the gross caricatures in the 
newspapers. He remembered the gigantic jests of the 
Revolution. He saw the whole city as one ugly energy, 
from the sanguinary sketch lying on Valentin's table up 
to where, above a mountain and forest gargoyles, the 
great devil grins on Notre Dame. 

The library was long, low, and dark; what light 
entered it shot from under low blinds and had still 
some of the ruddy tinge of morning. Valentin and his 
servant Ivan were waiting for them at the upper end of 
a long, slightly sloping desk, on which lay the mortal 
remains, looking enormous in the twilight. The big 
black figure and yellow face of the man found in the 
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garden confronted them essentially unchanged. The 
second head, which had been fished from among the 
river reeds that morning, lay streaming and dripping 
beside it; Valentin's men were still seeking to recover 
the rest of this second corpse, which was supposed to 
be afloat. Father Brown, who did not seem to share 
O'Brien's sensibilities in the least, went up to the second 
-^lead and examined it with his blinking care. It was 
little more than a mop of wet, white hair, fringed with 
silver fire in the red and level morning light; the face, 
which seemed of an ugly, empurpled and perhaps 
criminal type, had been much battered against trees or 
stones as it tossed in the water. 

‘Good morning, Commandant O'Brien,' said Valentin, 
with quio^ • 'nJiality. ‘You have hea. of Braync's last 
experiment 111 butchery, I suppose?' 

Father Brown was still bending over the head with 
white hair, and he said, without looking up: 

‘I suppose it is quite certain that Buiyne cut off this 
head, too.' 

‘Well, it seems common sense,' said Valentin, with 
his hands in liis pockets. ‘Killed in the same way as 
the other. Found within a few yards of the other. 
And sliced by the same weapon which we know he 
carried away.' 

‘Yes, yes; I know,' replied Father Brown, submis- 
sively. ‘Yet, you know, I doubt whether Brayne could 
have cut off this head.' 

‘Why not? ' inquired Dr. Simon, with a rational stare. 

‘Well, doctor,' said the priest, looking up blinking, 
‘can a man cut off his own head? I don't know.' 

O'Brien felt an insane universe crashing about his 
ears; but the doctor sprang forward with impetuous 
practicality and pushed back the wet, white hair. 

‘Oh, there 's no doubt it 's Brayne,' said the priest 
quietly. ‘He had exactly that chip in the left ear.' 

The detective, who had been regarding the priest 
with steady and glittering eyes, opened his clenched 
mouth and said sharply: ‘You seem to know a lot 
about him. Father Brown.’ 
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*I do/ said the little man simply. 'I Ve been about 
with him for some weeks. He was thinking of joining 
our Church.' 

The star of the fanatic sprang into Valentin's eyes; he 
strode towards the priest with clenched hands. ‘And, 
perhaps,' he cried, with a blasting sneer: ‘perhaps ho 
was also thinking of leaving all his money to your 
Church.' 

‘Perhaps he was,' said Brown stolidly; ‘it is possible.' 

‘In that case,' cried Valentin, with a dreadful smile, 
‘you may indeed know a great deal about him. About 
his life and about his ' 

Commandant O’Brien laid a hand on Valentin's arm. 
‘Drop that slanderous rubbish, Valentin,' he said, ‘or 
there may be more swords yet.' 

But Valentin (under the steady, humble gaze of the 
priest) had already recovered himself. ‘W(‘ll,' he said 
shortly, ‘people’s private opinions can wait. You 
gentlemen are still bound by your promise to stay; you 
must enforce it on yourselves — and on each other. 
Ivan here will tell you anything more you want to 
know; I must get to business and write to the autho- 
rities. We can't keep this quiet any longer. I shall 
be writing in my study if there is any more news.' 

‘Is there any more news, Ivan? ' asked Dr. Simon, as 
the cfiief of police strode out of the room. 

‘ Only one more thing, I think, sir,' said Ivan, wrinkling 
up his grey old face; 'but that 's important, too, in its 
way. There 's that old buffer you found on the lawn,' 
and he pointed without pretence of reverence at the big 
black body with the yellow head. ‘We 've found out 
who he is, anyhow.' 

‘ Indeed ! ' cried the astonished doctor; ‘ and who is he ? * 

‘ His name was Arnold Becker,' said the under-dctec- 
tive, ‘though he went by many aliases. He was a 
wandering sort of scamp, and is known to have been in 
America; so that was where Bra5me got his knife into 
him. We didn't have much to do with him ourselves, 
for he worked mostly in Germany. We 've communi- 
cated, of course, with the German police. But, oddly 
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enough, there was a twin brother of his, named Louis 
Becker, whom we had a great deal to do with. In fact, 
we found it necessary to guillotine him only yesterday. 
Well, it 's a rum thi ig, gentlemen, but when I saw that 
fellow flat on the lawn I had the greatest jump of my 
life. If I hadn't seen Louis Becker guillotined with my 
own eyes, I 'd have sworn it was Louis Becker lying 
there in the grass. Then, of course, I remembered his 
twin brother in Germany, and following up the clue ' 

The explanatory Ivan stopped, for the excellent 
reason that nobody was listening to him. The Com- 
mandant and the doctor were both staring at Father 
Brown, who had sprung stiffly to his feet, and was 
holding his temples tight like a man in sudden and 
violent 

>p, stop. Si op!' lie oried; ‘stop talking a minute, 
for I see half. Will God give me strength? Will my 
brain make the one jump and see all? Heaven help me I 
I used to be fairly good at thinking. I could paraphrase 
any page in Aciuin^^s once. Will my head split — c'r will 
it see? I sec half — I only see half.' 

He buried his head in his hands, and stood in a sort 
of rigid torture of thought or prayer, while the other 
three could only go on staring at this last prodig}" of 
their wild twelve hours. 

When Father Brown's hands fell they showed a face 
quite fresh and serious, like a child's. He heaved a 
huge sigh, and said : ‘ Let us get this said and done with 
as quickly as possible. Look here, this will be the 
quickest way to convince you all of the truth.' He 
turned to the doctor. ‘Dr. Simon,' he said, ‘you have 
a strong head-piece, and I heard you this morning 
asking the five hardest questions about this business. 
Well, if you will now ask them again, I will answer them.' 

Simon's pince-nez dropped from his nose in his doubt 
and wonder, but he answered at once. ‘Well, the first 
question, you know, is why a man should kill another 
with a clumsy sabre at all when a man can kill with a 
bodkin ? ' 

‘A man cannot behead with a bodkin,' said Brown, 
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calmly, 'and for this murder beheading was absolutely 
necessary.* 

'Why?* asked O’Brien, with interest. 

'And the next question?' asked Father Brown. 

'Well, why didn’t the man cry out or anything?* 
asked the doctor; 'sabres in gardens are certainly 
unusual.* 

'Twigs,* said the priest gloomily, and turned to the 
window which looked on the scene of death. ‘No one 
saw the point of the twigs. Why should they lie on 
that lawn (look at it) so far from any tree ? They were 
not snapped off ; they were chopped off. The murderer 
occupied his enemy with some tiicks with the sabre, 
showing how he could cut a branch in mid>air, or what 
not. Then, while his enemy bent down to see the 
result, a silent slash, and the head fell.' 

‘Well,* said the doctor slowly, ‘that seems plausible 
enough. But my next two questions will stump 
any one.* 

The priest still stood looking critically out of the 
window and waited. 

‘You know how all the garden was sealed up like an 
air-tight chamber,* went on the doctor. ‘Well, how did 
the strange man get into the garden ? ’ 

Without turning round, the little priest answered: 
‘There never was any strange man in the garden.* 

There was a silence, and then a sudden cackle of 
almost childish laughter relieved the strain. The 
absurdity of Brown’s remark moved Ivan to open 
taunts. 

‘Oh!* he cried; ‘then we didn’t lug a great fat corpse 
on to a sofa last night? He hadn't got into the garden, 
I suppose?* 

‘Got into the garden?' repeated Brown reflectively. 
‘No, not entirely.* 

‘Hang it all,* cried Simon, ‘a man gets into a garden, 
or he doesn't.* 

‘Not necessarily,' said the priest, with a faint smile. 
‘What is the next question, doctor? * 

‘I fancy you're ill,* exclaimed Dr. Simon sharply; 
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‘but I '11 ask the next question if you like. How did 
Bra3me get out of the garden? ' 

‘He didn't get out of the garden/ said the priest, still 
looking out of the window. 

‘Didn't get out of the garden? ' exploded Simon. 

‘Not completely,' said Father Brown. 

Simon shook his fists in a frenzy of French logic. ‘ A 
tnan gets out of a garden, or he doesn't/ he cried. 

‘Not always,' said Father Brown. 

Dr. Simon sprang to his feet impatiently. ‘I have 
no time to spare on such senseless talk,' he cried angrily. 
‘ If you can't understand a man being on one side of the 
wall or the other, I won't trouble you further.' 

‘Doctor,' said the cleric very gently ‘we have always 
got on \'ciy I'l nsantly together. If only for the sake 
of old friendship, stop and tell me your fifth question.' 

The impatient Simon sank into a chair by the door and 
said briefly: ‘The head and shoulders were cut about in 
a queer way. It s '?med to be done after death.' 

‘Yes,' said the motionless priest, ‘it was done so as to 
make you assume exactly the one simple falsehood that 
you did assume. It was done to make you take for 
granted that the head belonged to the body/ 

The bordeiland of the brain, where all the monsters 
are made, moved horribly in the Gaelic O'Brien. He felt 
the chaotic presence of all the horse-men and fish- 
w^omen that man's unnatural fancy has begotten. A 
voice older than his first fathers seemed saying in his 
ear: ‘ Keep out of the monstrous garden where grows the 
tree with double fruit. Avoid the evil garden where 
died the man with two heads.’ Yet, while these shame- 
ful symbolic shapes passed across the ancient mirror of 
his Irish soul, his Frenchified intellect was quite alert, 
and was watching the odd priest as closely and in- 
credulously as all the rest. 

Father Brown had turned round at last, and stood 
against the window with his face in dense shadow; but 
even in that shadow they could see it was pale as ashes. 
Nevertheless, he spoke quite sensibly, as if there were no 
Gaelic souls on earth. 
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‘Gentlemen,* he said; ‘you did not find the strange 
body of Becker in the garden. You did not find any 
strange body in the garden. In face of Dr. Simon’s 
rationalism, I still affirm that Becker was only partly 
present. Look here!' (pointing to the black bulk of 
the mysterious corpse); 'you never saw that man in 
your lives. Did you ever see this man?* 

He rapidly rolled away the bald-yellow head of the 
unknown, and put in its place the whitc-maned head 
beside it. And there, complete, unified, unmistakable, 
lay Julius K. Brayne. 

‘The murderer,* went on Brown quietly, ‘hacked off 
his enemy *s head and flung the sword far over the wall. 
But he was too clever to fling the sword only. He flung 
the head over the wall also. Then he had only to clap 
on another head to the corpse, and (as he insisted on a 
private inquest) you all imagined a totally new man.* 

‘ Clap on another head 1 * said O'Brien , staring. ‘ What 
other head? Heads don’t grow on garden bushes, do 
they ? * 

‘No,* said Father Brown huskily, and looking at his 
boots; ‘there is only one place where they grow. They 
grow in the basket of the guillotine, beside which the 
Chief of Police, Aristide Valentin, was standing not an 
hour iefore the murder. Oh, my friends, hear me a 
minute more before you tear me in pieces. Valentin is 
an honest man, if being mad for an arguable cause is 
honesty. But did you ever see in that cold, grey eye of 
his that he is mad? He would do anything, anything, 
to break what he calls the superstition of the Cross. He 
has fought for it and starved for it, and now he has 
murdered for it. Brayne *s crazy millions had hitherto 
been scattered among so many sects that they did little 
to alter the balance of things. But Valentin heard a 
whisper that Brayne, like so many scatter-brained 
sceptics, was drifting to us ; and that was quite a different 
thing. Brayne would pour supplies into the im- 
poverished and pugnacious Church of France ; he would 
support six Nationalist newspapers like The Gmllottne. 
The battle was already balanced on a point, and the 
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fanatic took flame at the risk. lie resolved to destroy 
the millionaire, and he did it as one would expect the 
greatest of detectives to commit his only crime. He 
abstracted the severed head of Becker on some crimino- 
logical excuse, and took it home in his official box. He 
had that last argument with Brayne, that Lord Galloway 
did not hear the end of; that failing, he led him out into 
'*be sealed garden, talked about swordsmanship, used 

twigs and a sabre for illustration, and ’ 

Ivan of the Scar sprang up. ‘ You lunatic,’ he yelled ; 

you ’ll go to my master now, if I take you by ’ 

'Why, I was going there,’ said Btown heavily, ‘I 
must ask him to confess, and all that.’ 

Driving the unhappy Brown before them like a hostage 
or sacrifice <hey rushed together '* ' the sudden 
stilln*. .s ot \aicuiin’s study. 

The great detective sat at his desk apparently too 
occupied to hear their turbulent entrance. They 
paused a moment, and then something in the look of 
that upright and (.legant back made the doctor run 
forwaid suddenly. A touch and a glance showed him 
that there was a small box of pills at Valentin’s elbow, 
and that Valentin was dead in his chair; and on the 
blind face of the suicide was more than the piide of Cato. 
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If you meet a member of that select club, 'The Twelve 
Tnie Fishermen,' entering the Vernon Hotel for the 
annual club dinner, you will observe, as he takes off his 
overcoat, that his evening coat is green and not black. 
If (supposing that you have the star-defying audacity 
to address such a being) you ask him why, he will 
probably answer that he does it to avoid being mistaken 
for a waiter. You will then retire crushed. But you 
will leave behind you a mj^^stery as yet unsolved and a 
talc worth telling. 

If (to pursue the same vein of improbable conjecture) 
you were to meet a mild, hard-working little priest, 
named Father Brown, and were to ask him what he 
thought was the most singular luck of his life, he would 
probably reply that upon the whole his best stroke was 
at the Vernon Hotel, where he had averted a crime and, 
perhaps, saved a soul, merely by listening to a few foot- 
steps in a passage. He is perhaps a little proud of this 
wildland wonderful guess of his, and it is possible that 
he niight refer to it. But since it is immeasurably un- 
likely that you will ever rise high enough in the social 
worfd to find 'The Twelve True Fishermen,' or that you 
will ever sink low enough among slums and criminals to 
find Father Brown, I fear you will never hear the story 
at all unless you hear it from me. 

The Vernon Hotel, at which The Twelve True Fisher- 
men held their annual dinners, was an institution such 
as can only exist in an oligarchical society which has 
almost gone mad on good manners. It was that topsy- 
turvy product — an 'exclusive' commercial enterprise. 
That is, it was a thing which paid, not by attracting 
people, but actually by turning people away. In the 
heart of a plutocracy tradesmen become cunning enough 
to be more fastidious than their customers. They 
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positively create difficulties so that their wealthy and 
weary clients may spend money and diplomacy in over- 
coming them. If there were a fashionable hotel in 
London which no man could enter who was under six 
foot, society would meekly make up parties of six-foot 
men to dine in it. If there were an expensive restaurant 
which by a mere caprice of its proprietor was only open 
^jn Thursday afternoon, it would be crowded on Thurs- 
day afternoon. The Vernon Hotel stood, as if by 
accident, in the comer of a square in Belgravia. It 
was a small hotel; and a very inconvenient one. But 
its very inconveniences were considered as walls pro- 
tecting a particular class. One inconvenience, in par- 
ticular, was held to be of vital importan^'e: the fact that 
practice liy 01 jh' twenty-four people could dine in the 
place at once. The only big ffinner table was the 
celebrated terrace table, which stood open to the air on 
a sort of veranda overlooking one of the most exquisite 
old gardens in London. Thus it happened that even 
the twenty -four seats at this table could only be enjoyed 
in warm weather; and this making the enjoyment yet 
more difficult made it yet more desired. The existing 
owner of the hotel was a Jew named Lever; and he made 
nearly a million out of it, by making it difficult to get 
into. Of course he combined with this limitation in 
the scope of his enterprise the most careful polish in 
its performance. The wines and cooking were really as 
good as any in Europe, and the demeanour of the 
attendants exactly mirrored the fixed mood of the 
English upper class. The proprietor knew all his waiters 
like the fingers on his hand; there were only fifteen of 
them all told. It was much easier to become a Member 
of Parliament than to become a waiter in that hotel. 
Each waiter was trained in terrible silence and smooth- 
ness, as if he were a gentleman's servant. And, indeed, 
there was generally at least one waiter to cveiy^ gentleman 
who dined. 

The club of The Tw'elve True Fishermen would not 
have consented to dine an5rwhere but in such a place, 
for it insisted on a luxurious privacy; and would have 
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been quite upset by the mere thought that any other 
club was even dining in the same building. On the 
occasion of their annual dinner the Fishermen were in 
the habit of exposing all their treasures, as if they were 
in a private house, especially the celebrated set of fish 
knives and forks which were, as it were, the insignia of 
the society, each being exquisitely wrought in silver in 
the form of a fish, and each loaded at the hilt with one 
large pearl. These were always laid out for the fish 
course, and the fish course was always the most mag- 
nificent in that magnificent repast. The society had a 
vast number of ceremonies and observances, but it had 
no history and no object; that was where it was so very 
aristocratic. You did not have to be anything in order 
to be one of the Twelve Fishers; unless you were already 
a certain sort of person, you never even heard of them. 
It had been in existence twelve years. Its president was 
Mr. Audley. Its vice-president was the Duke of Chester. 

If I have in any degree conveyed the atmosphere of 
this appalling hotel, the reader may feel a natural 
wonder as to how I came to know anything about it, 
and may even speculate as to how so ordinary a person 
as my friend Father Brown came to find himself in that 
golden gallery. As far as that is concerned, my story 
is simple, or even vulgar. There is in the world a very 
aged rioter and demagogue who breaks into the most 
refined retreats with the dreadful information that all 
men are brothers, and wherever this leveller went on his 
pale horse it was Father Brown's trade to follow. One 
of the waiters, an Italian, had been struck down with a 
paralytic stroke that afternoon ; and his Jewish employer, 
marvelling mildly at such superstitions, had consented 
to send for the nearest Popish priest. With what the 
waiter confessed to Father Brown we are not concerned, 
for the excellent reason that the cleric kept it to himself; 
but apparently it involved him in writing out a note or 
statement for the conveying of some message or the 
righting of some wrong. Father Brown, therefore, with 
a meek impudence which he would have shown equally 
m Buckingham Palace, asked to be provided with a 
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room and writing materials. Mr. Lever was tom in 
two. He was a kind man, and had also that bad 
imitation of kindness, the dislike of any difficulty or 
scene. At the same time the presence of one unusual 
stranger in his hotel that evening was like a speck of 
dirt on something just cleaned. There was never any 
borderland or ante-room in the Vernon Hotel, no people 
"waiting in the hall, no customers coming in on chance. 
Tliere were fifteen waiters. There were twelve guests. 
It would be as startling to find a new guest in the hotel 
that night as to find a new brother taking breakfast or 
tea in one's own family. Moreover, the priest's appear- 
ance was second-rate and his clothes muddy: a mere 
glimpse of him afar off might precipitate a crisis in the 
club. ^Ti. at last hit on a plan iu cover, since he 

might not oblitcT'ite, the disgrace. When you enter (as 
you never will) the Vernon Hotel, you pass down a short 
passage decorated with a few dingy but important 
pictures, and come to the main vestibule and lounge 
which opens on your right into passages leading to the 
public rooms, and on your left to a similar passage 
pointing to the kitchens and offices of the hotel. Imme- 
diately on your left hand is the comer of a glass office, 
which abuts upon the lounge — a house within a house, 
so to speak, like the old hotel bar which probably once 
occupied its place. 

In this office sat the representative of the proprietor 
(nobody in thio place ever appeared in person if he 
could help it), and just beyond the office, on the way 
to the servants' quarters, was the gentlemen's cloak- 
room, the last boimdary of the gentlemen's domain. 
But between the office and the cloak-room was a small 
private room without other outlet, sometimes used b}" 
the proprietor for delicate and important matters, such 
as lending a duke a thousand pounds or declining to 
lend him sixpence. It is a mark of the magnificent 
tolerance of Mr. Lever that he permitted this holy place 
to be for about half an hour profaned by a mere priest, 
scribbling away on a piece of paper. The story which 
Father Brown was writing down was veiy" likely a much 
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better story than this one, only it will never be known. 
I can merely state that it was very nearly as long, and 
that the last two or three paragraphs of it were the least 
exciting and absorbing. 

For it was by the time that he had reached these that 
the priest began a little to allow his thoughts to wander 
and his animal senses, which were commonly keen, to 
awaken. The time of darkness and dinner was drawing 
on; his own forgotten little room was without a light, 
and perhaps the gathering gloom, as occasionally 
happens, sharpened the sense of sound As Father 
Brown wrote the last and least essential part of his 
document, he caught himself writing to the rhythm of 
a recurrent noise outside, just as one sometimes thinks 
to the tune of a railway train. When he became 
conscious of the thing he found what it was: only the 
ordinary patter of feet passing the door, which in an 
hotel was no very unlikely matter. Nevertheless, he 
stared at the darkened ceiling, and listened to the 
sound. After he had listened for a few seconds dreamily, 
he got to his feet and listened intently, with his head a 
little on one side. Then he sat down again and buried 
his brow in his hands, now not merely listening, but 
listening and thinking also. 

The footsteps outside at any given moment were such 
as one might hear in any hotel ; and yet, taken as a whole, 
there was something very strange about them. There 
were no other footsteps. It was always a very silent 
house, for the few familiar guests went at once to their 
own apartments, and the well-trained waiters were told 
to be almost invisible until they were wanted. One 
could not conceive any place where there was less 
reason to apprehend anything irregular. But these 
footsteps were so odd that one could not decide to call 
them regular or irregular. Father Brown followed them 
with his finger on the edge of the table, like a man 
trying to learn a tune on the piano. 

First, there came a long rush of rapid little steps, 
such as a light man might make in winning a walking 
race. At a certain point they stopped and changed to 
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a sort of slow, swinging stamp, numbering not a quarter 
of the steps, but occupying about the same time. The 
moment the last echoing stamp had died away would 
come again the run or ripple of light, hurrying feet, and 
then again the thud of the heavier walking. It was 
certainly the same pair of boots, partly because (as has 
Jbeen said) there were no other boots about, and partly 
because they had a small but unmistakable creak in 
them. Father Brown had the kind of head that cannot 
help asking questions; and on this apparently trivial 
question his head almost split. He had seen men run 
in order to jump. He had seen men run in order to 
slide. But why on earth should a man run in order to 
walk? O^, ap:ain, why should he walk n order to run? 
Yet no other de^^Tiption would cover tlie antics of this 
invisible pair of legs. The man was either walking ver\^ 
fast down one half of the corridor in order to walk very 
slow down the other half; or he was walking very slow 
at one end to hav<- the rapture of walking fast at the 
other. Neither suggestion seemed to make much sense. 
His brain was growing darker and darker, like his 
room. 

Yet, as he began to think steadily, the very blackness 
of his cell seemed to make his thoughts more vivid ; he 
began to see as in a kind of vision the fantastic feet 
capering along the corridor in unnatural or symbolic 
attitudes. Was it a heathen religious dance? Or some 
entirely new kind of scientific exercise? Father Browm 
began to ask himself with more exactness what the steps 
suggested. Taking the slow step first; it certainly was 
not the step of the proprietor. Men of his type walk 
with a rapid waddle, or they sit still. It could not be 
any servant or messenger waiting for directions. It did 
not sound like it. The poorer orders (in an oligarchy) 
sometimes lurch about when they are slightly drunk, 
but generally, and especially in such gorgeous scenes, 
they stand or sit in constrained attitudes. No; that 
heavy yet springy step, with a kind of careless emphasis, 
not specially noisy, yet not caring what noise it made, 
belonged to only one of the animals of this earth. It 
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was a gentleman of western Europe, and probably one 
who had never worked for his living. 

Just as he came to this solid certainty, the step 
changed to the quicker one, and ran past the door as 
feverishly as a rat. The listener remarked that though 
this step was much swifter it was also much more 
noiseless, almost as if the man were walking on tiptoe. 
Yet it was not associated in his mind with secrecy, but 
with something else — something that he could not 
remember. He was maddened by one of those half- 
memories that make a man feel half-witted. Surely he 
had heard that strange, swift walking somewhere. 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet with a new idea in his 
head, and walked to the door. His room had no direct 
outlet on the passage, but let on one side into the glass 
office, and on the other into the cloak-room beyc>nd. 
He tried the door into the office, and found it locked 
Then he looked at the window, now a square pane full 
of purple cloud cleft by livid sunset, and fur an instant 
he smelt evil as a dog smells rats. 

The rational part of him (whether the wiser or not) 
regained its supicmacy. He remembered that the pio- 
prietor had told him that he should lock the door, and 
would come later to release him. He told himself that 
twenty things he had not thought of might explain the 
eccentric sounds outside ; he reminded himself that there 
was just enough light left to finish his own proper work. 
Biinging his paper to the window so as to catch the last 
stormy evening light, he resolutely plunged once moie 
into the almost completed record. He had written for 
about twenty minutes, bending closer and closer to 
his paper in the lessening light; then suddenly he 
sat upright. He had heard the strange feet oiiee 
m( )rc. 

This time they had a third oddity. Previously the 
unknown man had walked, with levity indeed and 
lightning quickness, but he had walked. This time he 
ran. One could hear the swift, soft, bounding steps 
coming along the corridor, like the pads of a fleeing and 
leaping panther. Whoever was coming was a very 
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strong, active man, in still yet tearing excitement. Yet, 
when the sound had swept up to the office like a sort of 
whispering whirlwind, it suddenly changed again to the 
old slow, swaggering stamp. 

Father Brown flung down his paper, and, knowing the 
office door to be locked, went at once into the cloak-room 
on the other side. The attendant of this place was 
temporarily absent, probably because the only guests 
were at dinner, and his office was a sinecure. After 
groping through a grey forest of overcoats, he found that 
the dim cloak-room opened on the lighted corridor in 
the form of a sort of counter or half-door, like most of 
the counters across which we have all handed umbrellas 
and received tickets. There was a light immediately 
above th^ nir ircular arch of this opejiing. It threw 
little liiuminatif)!) iii Father Brown himself, who seemed 
a mere dark outline against the dim sunset window 
behind him. But it threw an almost theatrical light 
on the man wlio st x)d outside the cloak-room in the 
corridor. 

He W'as an elegant man in very plain evening-dress; 
tall, but with an air of not taking up much room; one 
felt that he could have slid along like a shadow where 
many smaller men would have been obvious and obstruc- 
tive. Ilis face, now flung back in the lamplight, was 
swarthy and vivacious, the face of a foreigner. His 
figure was good, his manners good-humoured and con- 
fident ; a critic could only say that his black coat was a 
shade below his figure and manners, and even bulged 
and bagged in an odd way. I'he moment he caught 
sight of Brown's black silhouette against the sunset, he 
t()ssed down a scrap of paper with a number and called 
out with amiable authority: ‘I want my hat and coat, 
please; I find I have to go away at once.' 

Father Brown took the paper without a word, and 
obediently went to look for the coat ; it was not the first 
menial work he had done in his life. He brought it 
and laid it on the counter; meanwhile, the strange 
gentleman, who had been feeling in his waistcoat pocket, 
said, laughing: *I haven't got any silver; you can keep 
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this/ And he threw down half a sovereign, and caught 
up his coat. 

Father Brown’s figure remained quite dark and still; 
but in that instant he had lost his head. His head was 
always most valuable when he had lost it. In such 
moments he put two and two together and made four 
million. Often the Catholic Church (which is wedded 
to common sense) did not approve of it. Often he did 
not approve of it himself. But it was a real inspiration 
— ^important at rare crises — ^when whosoever shall lose 
his head the same shall save it. 

‘I think, sir,’ he said civilly, ‘that you have some silver 
in your pocket.’ 

The tall gentleman stared. ‘Hang it,’ he cried. ‘If 
I give you gold, why should you complain ? ’ 

‘Because silver is sometimes more valuable than gold,* 
said the priest mildly; ‘that is, in large quantities.* 

The stranger looked at him curiously. Then he 
looked still more curiously up the passage towards the 
main entrance. Then he looked back at Brown again, 
and then he looked very carefully at the window beyond 
Brown’s head, still coloured with the afterglow of the 
storm. Then he seemed to make up his mind He 
put one hand on the counter, vaulted over as easily as 
an acrobat and towered above the priest, putting one 
tremendous hand upon his collar. 

‘Stand still,’ he said, in a hacking whisper. ‘I don’t 
want to threaten you, but ' 

‘I do want to threaten you,* said Father Brown, in 
a voice like a rolling drum. ‘I want to threaten you 
with the worm that dicth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched.’ 

‘You 're a rum sort of cloak-room clerk,' said the 
other. 

‘I am a priest. Monsieur Flambeau,’ said Brown, ‘and 
I am ready to hear your confession.' 

The other stood gasping for a few moments, and then 
staggered back into a chair. 


The first two courses of the dinner of The Twelve 
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True Fishermen had proceeded with placid success. I 
do not possess a copy of the menu; and if I did it would 
not convey anything to anybody. It was written in a 
sort of supcr-Frcnch employed by cooks, but quite un- 
intelligible to Frenchmen. There was a tradition in the 
club that the hors d'ceuvres should be various and manifold 
to the point of madness. They were taken seriously 
because they were avowedly useless extras, like the 
whole dinner and the whole club. There was also a 
tradition that the soup course should be light and 
unpretending — a sort of simple and austere vigil for the 
feast of fish that was to come. The taik was that 
strange, slight talk which governs the British Empire, 
which governs it in secret, and yet '-ould scarcely 
enlighten an cidinaiy Englishman even if he could 
overhear it. Cabinet Ministers on both sides were 
alluded to by their Christian names with a sort of bored 
benignity. The Radical Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whom the whole To j party was supposed to be cursing 
for his extortions, was praised for his minor poetry, or 
his saddle in the hunting-field. The Tory leader, whom 
all Liberals were supposed to hate as a tyrant, was dis- 
cussed and, on the whole, praised — as a Liberal. It 
seemed somehow that politicians were very important. 
And yet, anything seemed important about them ex- 
cept their politics. Mr. Audley, the chairman, was an 
amiable, eldcily man who still wore Gladstone collars; 
he was a kind of symbol of all that phantasmal and yet 
lixcd society. He had never done anything — not even 
anything wTong. He was not fast; he was not even 
particularly rich. He was simply in ihe thing; and there 
was an end of it. No party could ignore him, and if 
he had wished to be in the Cabinet he certainly would 
have been put there. The Duke of Chester, the vice- 
president, was a young and rising politician. That is to 
say, he was a pleasant youth, with flat, fair hair and a 
freckled face, with moderate intelligence and enormous 
estates. In public his appearances were always suc- 
cessful and his principle was simple enough. When he 
thought of a joke he made it, and was called brilliant. 
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WTien he could not think of a joke he said that this was 
no time for trifling, and was called able. In private, in 
a club of his own class, he was simply quite pleasantly 
frank and silly, like a schoolboy. Mr. Audley, never 
having been in politics, treated them a little more 
seriously. Sometimes he even embarrassed the company 
by phrases suggesting that there was some difference 
between a Liberal and a Conservative. He himself was 
a Conservative, even in private life. He had a roll of 
grey hair over the back of his collar like certain old- 
fashioned statesmen, and seen from behind he looked 
like the man the empire wants. Seen from the front 
he looked like a mild, self-indulgent bachelor, witli 
rooms in the Albany — ^which he was. 

As has been remarked, there were twenty-four seats 
at the terrace table, and only twelve members of the 
club. Thus they could occupy the terrace in the most 
luxurious style of all, being ranged along the inner side 
of the table, with no one opposite, commanding an 
uninterrupted view of the garden, the colours of which 
were still vivid, though evening was closing in somewhat 
luridly for the time of year. The chairman sat in the 
centre of the line, and the vice-president at the right- 
hand end of it. When the twelve guests first trooped 
into' their seats it was the custom (for some unknown 
reason) for all the fifteen waiters to stand lining the 
wall like troops presenting arms to the king, while the 
fat proprietor stood and bowed to the club with radiant 
surprise, as if he had never heard of them before. But 
before the first chink of knife and fork this army of 
retainers had vanished, only the one or two required to 
collect and distribute the plates darting about in deathly 
silence. Mr. Lever, the proprietor, of course had dis- 
appeared in convulsions of courtesy long before. It 
would be exaggerative, indeed irreverent, to say that 
he ever positively appeared again. But when the im- 
portant course, the fish course, was being brought on, 
there was — ^how shall I put it? — a vivid shadow, a pro- 
jection of his personality, which told that he was hover- 
ing near. The sacred fish course consisted (to the eyes 
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of the vulgar) in a sort of monstrous pudding, about the 
size and shape of a wedding cake, in which some con- 
siderable number of interesting fishes had finally lost 
the shapes which God had given to them. The Twelve 
True Fishermen took up their celebrated fish knives and 
fish forks, and approached it as gravely as if every inch 
f>f the pudding cost as much as the silver fork it was 
eaten with. So it did, for all I know. This course was 
dealt with in eager and devouring silence; and it was 
only when his plate was nearly empty that the young 
duke made the ritual remark: 'They can't do this 
anywhere but here.' 

'Nowhere,' said Mr. Auclley, in a deep bass voice, 
turning to tb^ -praker and nodding hi^ xmerable head 
a nurxbei of nines 'Nowhere, assuredly, except here. 
It was represented to me that at the Cafe Anglais ' 

Here he was interrupted and even agitated for a 
moment by the removal of his plate, but he recaptured 
the valuable threail of his thoughts. ‘It was repre- 
sented to me that the same could be done at the Caf6 
Anglais. Nothing like it, sir,' he said, shaking his head 
ruthlessly, like a hanging judge. ‘Nothing like it.' 

‘ Overrated place,' said a certain Colonel Pound, 
speaking (by the look of him) for the first time for 
some months. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,' said the Duke of Chester, who 
was an optimist, ‘it 's jolly good for some things. You 
can't beat it at ' 

A waiter came swiftly along the room, and then 
stopped dead. His stoppage was as silent as his tread; 
but all those vague and kindly gentlemen were so used 
to the utter smoothness of the unseen machinery which 
surrounded and supported their lives, that a waiter 
doing anything unexpected was a start and a jar. They 
felt as you and I would feel if the inanimate w^orld 
disobeyed — if a chair ran away from us. 

The waiter stood staring a few seconds, while there 
deepened on every face at table a strange shame which 
is wholly the product of our time. It is the combination 
of modem humanitarianism with the horrible modem 
c 9^3 
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abyss between the souls of the rich and poor. A 
genuine historic aristocrat would have thrown things at 
the waiter, beginning with empty bottles, and very 
probably ending with money. A genuine democrat 
would have asked him. with a comrade-like clearness of 
speech, what the devil he was doing. But these modem 
plutocrats could not bear a poor man near to them, 
either as a slave or as a friend. That something had 
gone wrong with the servants was merely a dull, hot 
embarrassment. They did not want to be brutal, and 
they dreaded the need to be benevolent. They wanted 
the thing, whatever it was, to be over. It was over. 
The waiter, after standing for some seconds rigid, like 
a cataleptic, turned round and ran madly out of the room. 

When he reappeared in the room, or rather in the 
doorway, it was in company with another waiter, with 
whom he whispered and gesticulated with southern 
fierceness. Then the first waiter went away, leaving 
the second waiter, and reappeared with a third waiter. 
By the time a fouith waiter had joined this hurried 
synod, Mr. Audley felt it necessary to break the silence 
in the interests of Tact. He used a very loud cough, 
instead of a presidential hammer, and said: 'Splendid 
work young Moocher *s doing in Burniah. Now, no 
other nation in the world could have ' 

A fifth waiter had sped towards him like an arrow, 
and was whispering in his ear: ‘So sorry. Important! 
Might the proprietor speak to you? ' 

The chairman turned in disorder, and with a dazed 
stare saw Mr. Lever coming towards them with his 
lumbering quickness. The gait of the good proprietor 
was indeed his usual gait, but his face was by no means 
usual. Generally it was a genial copper-brown ; now it 
was a sickly yellow. 

‘You will pardon me, Mr. Audley,* he said, with 
asthmatic breathlessness. ‘ I have great apprehensions. 
Your fish plates, they are cleared away with the knife 
and fork on them! ' 

'Well, I hope so,' said the chairman, with some 
warmth. 
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‘You see him? * panted the excited hotel-keeper; ‘you 
see the waiter who took them away? You know him? ' 

‘ Know the waiter? ' answered Mr. Audley indignantly. 
‘Certainly not!' 

Mr. Lever opened his hands with a gesture of agony. 
‘I never send him,' he said. ‘I know not when or why 
he come. I send my waiter to take away the plates, 
<itid he find them already away.' 

Mr. Audley still looked rather too bewildered to be 
really the man the empire wants; none of the company 
could say anything except the man of wood — Colonel 
Pound — who seemed galvanized into an unnatural life. 
He rose rigidly from his chair, leaving all the rest sitting, 
screwed his e\'er«lass into his eye, and sp- ke in a raucous 
undertone a- he had half-forgotten now to speak. 
‘Do you mean,' he jaid, ‘that somebody has stolen our 
silver fish service ? ' 

The proprietor repeated the open-handed gesture 
with even greater 1 dplcssness; and in a flash all the 
men at the table were on their feet. 

‘Are all your waiters here?' demanded the colonel, 
in his low’, harsh accent. 

‘Yes; they 're all here. I noticed it myself,' cried the 
young duke, pushing his boyish face into the inmost 
ring. ‘Always count 'em as I come in; they look so 
queer standing up against the wall.' 

‘But surely one cannot exactly remember,' began 
Mr. Audley, with heavy hesitation. 

‘I remember exactly, I tell you,' cried the duke 
excitedly. ‘There never have been more than fifteen 
waiters at this place, and there were no more than 
fifteen to-night, I '11 swear; no more and no less.' 

The proprietor turned upon him, quaking in a kind of 
palsy of surprise. ‘You say — ^you say,' he stammered, 
‘ that you see all my fifteen waiters ? ' 

‘As usual,' assented the duke. ‘What is the matter 
w'ith that?' 

‘Nothing,' said Lever, with a deepening accent, ‘only 
you did not. For one of zem is dead upstairs.' 

There was a shocking stillness for an instant in that 
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room. It may be (so supernatural is the word death) 
that each of those idle men looked for a second at his 
soul, and saw it as a small dried pea. One of them — 
the duke, I think — even said with the idiotic kindness 
of wealth: 'Is there anything we can do? ' 

'He has had a priest,' said the Jew, not untouched. 

Then, as to the clang of doom, they awoke to their own 
position. For a few weird seconds they had really felt 
as if the fifteenth waiter might be the ghost of the dead 
man upstairs. They had been dumb under that op- 
pression, for ghosts were to them an embarrassment, 
like beggars. But the remembrance of the silver broke 
the spell of the miraculous; broke it abruptly and with 
a brutal reaction. The colonel flung over his chair and 
strode to the door. ' If there was a fifteenth man here, 
friends,' he said, 'that fifteenth fellow was a thief. 
Down at once to the front and back doors and secure 
everything; then we '11 talk. The twenty-four pearls 
are worth recovering.' 

Mr. Audley seemed at first to hesitate about whether 
it was gentlemanly to be in such a hurry about anything; 
but, seeing the duke dash down the stairs with youthful 
energy, he followed with a more mature motion. 

At the same instant a sixth waiter ran into the room, 
and declared that he had found the pile of fish plates on 
a sideboard, with no trace of the silver. 

The crowd of diners and attendants that tumbled 
helter-skelter down the passages divided into two groups. 
Most of the Fishermen followed the proprietor to the 
front room to demand news of any exit. Colonel 
Pound, with the chairman, the vice-president, and one 
or two others, darted down the corridor leading to the 
servants' quarters, as the more likely line of escape. 
As they did so they passed the dim alcove or cavern of 
the cloak-room, and saw a short, black-coated figure, 
presumably an attendant, standing a little way back in 
the shadow of it. 

'Hallo, there!' called out the duke. 'Have you seen 
any one pass?' 

The short figure did not answer the question directly. 
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but merely said: 'Perhaps I have got what you are 
looking for, gentlemen.' 

They paused, wavering and wondering, while he 
quietly went to the back of the cloak-room, and came 
bacK with both hands full of shining silver, which he 
laid out on the counter as calmly as a salesman. It 
took the form of a dozen quaintly shaped forks and 
Knives. 

'You — ^you * began the colonel, quite thrown off 

his balance at last. Then he peered into the dim little 
room and saw two things: first, that the short, black-clad 
man was dressed like a clergyman ; and, second, that the 
window of the room behind him was burst, as if someone 
had passed violently through. 

'Vahuu'^lt I'rvngs to deposit in a cxc^ak-room, aren't 
the}’.'' remarked the clcigyman, with clieerful com- 
posure. 

'Did — did you steal those things?' stammered Mr. 
Audley, with stari’ g eyes. 

'If I did,' said the cleric pleasantly, 'at least I am 
bringing them back again.’ 

'But you didn't,’ said Colonel Pound, still staring at 
the broken window. 

'To make a clean breast of it, I didn’t,’ said the other, 
with some humour. And he seated himself quite gravely 
on a stool. 

'But you know who did,' said the colonel. 

' I don't know his real name,' said the priest placidly ; 
'but I know something of his fighting weight, and a 
great deal about his spiritual difficulties. I formed the 
physical estimate when he was tndng to throttle me, 
and the moral estimate when he repented.' 

'Oh, I say — repented!' cried young Chester, with a 
sort of crow of laughter. 

Father Brown got to his feet, putting his hands 
behind him. ‘Odd, isn't it,' he said, 'that a thief and 
a vagabond should repent, when so many who are rich 
and secure remain hard and frivolous, and without 
fruit for God or man? But there, if you will excuse 
me, you trespass a little upon my province. If you 
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doubt the penitence as a practical fact, there are your 
knives and forks. You are The Twelve True Fishers, 
and there are all your silver fish. But He has made 
me a fisher of men.' 

‘ Did you catch this man ? * asked the colonel, frowning. 

Father Brown looked him full in his frowning face. 
*Yes,' he said, ‘I caught him, with an unseen hook and 
an invisible line which is long enough to let him wandci 
to the ends of the world, and still to biing him back 
with a twitch upon the thread.' 

There was a long silence. All the other men present 
drifted away to carry the recovered silver to their 
comrades, or to consult th6 proprietor about the queer 
condition of affairs. But the grim-faced colonel still 
sat sideways on the counter, swinging his long, lank 
legs and biting his dark moustache. 

At last he said quietly to the priest: must have 

been a clever fellow, but I think I know a cleverer.' 

'He was a clever fellow,' answered the other, ‘but I 
am not quite sure of what other you mean.' 

‘I mean you,' said the colonel, with a short laugh 
‘I don’t want to get the fellow jailed; make yourself 
easy about that. But I 'd give a good many silver 
forks to know exactly how you fell into this affair, and 
how-you got the stuff out of him. I reckon you 're the 
most up-to-date devil of the present company.' 

Father Brown seemed rather to like the saturnine 
candour of the soldier. 'Well,' he said, smiling, ‘1 
mustn't tell you anything of the man’s identity, or his 
own story, of course; but there 's no particular reason 
why I shouldn't tell you of the mere outside facts which 
I found out for myself.' 

He hopped over the barrier with unexpected activity, 
and sat beside Colonel Pound, kicking his short legs like 
a little boy on a gate. He began to tell the story as 
easily as if he were telling it to an old friend by a 
Christmas fire. 

‘You see, colonel,' he said, 'I was shut up in that 
small room there doing some writing, when I heard a 
pair of feet in this passage doing a dance that was as 
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queer as the dance of death. First came quick, funny 
little steps, like a man walking on tiptoe for a wager; 
then came slow, careless, creaking steps, as of a big man 
walking about with a cigar. But they were both made 
by the same feet, I swear, and they came in rotation; 
first the run and then the walk, and then the run again. 
I wondered, at first idly, and then wildly, why a man 
should act these two parts at once. One walk I knew; 
it was just like yours, colonel. It was the walk of a 
well-fed gentleman waiting for something, who strolls 
about rather because he is physically alert than because 
he is mentally impatient. I knew that I knew the other 
walk, too, but I could not remember what it was. What 
wild creature had I met on my travels that tore along 
on tip* li at extraordinary style.'' Then I heard a 
clinK of plates * )mewhcie; and the answer stood up 
as plain as St. Peter's. It was the walk of a waiter — 
that walk with the body slanted forward, the eyes 
looking down, the ball of the toe spurning away the 
ground, the coat-tails and napkin flying. Then I 
thought for a minute and a half more. And I believe 
I saw the manner of the crime, as clearly as if I were 
going to commit it.’ 

Colonel Pound looked at him keenly, but the speaker's 
mild grey eyes were fixed upon the ceiling with almost 
empty wislf illness. 

‘A crime,' he said slowly, ‘is like any other work of 
art. Don't look surprised; crimes are by no means the 
only works of art that come from an infernal workshop. 
But every work of art, divine or diabolic, has one in- 
dispensable mark — I mean, that the centre of it is 
simple, however much the fulfilment may be complicated. 
Thus, in Hamlet, let us say, the grotesqueness of the 
grave-digger, the flowers of the mad girl, the fantastic 
finery of Osric, the pallor of the ghost, and the grin of 
the skull are all oddities in a sort of tangled wreath 
round one plain tragic figure of a man in black. Well, 
this also,' he said, getting slowly down from his seat 
with a smile, ‘this also is the plain tragedy of a man in 
black. Yes,' he went on, seeing the colonel look up in 
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some wonder, ‘the whole of this tale turns on a black 
coat. In this, as in Hamlet, there are the rococo ex- 
crescences — ^yourselves, let us say. There is the dead 
waiter, who was there when he could not be there. 
There is the invisible hand that swept your table clear 
of silver and melted into air. But every clever crime is 
founded ultimately on some one quite simple fact- 
some fact that is not itself mysterious. The mystifica- 
tion comes in covering it up, in leading men's thoughts 
away from it. This large and subtle and (in the ordinary 
course) most profitable crime, was built on the plain 
fact that a gentleman s evening-dress is the same as 
a waiter's. All the rest was acting, and thundering 
good acting, too.' 

'Still,' said the colonel, getting up and frowning at his 
boots. ‘I am not sure that I understand.' 

'Colonel,' said Father Brown, ‘I tell you that this 
archangel of impudence who stole your folks walked 
up and down this passage twenty times in the blaze of 
all the lamps, in the glare of all the eyes. He did not go 
and hide in dim comers where suspicion might have 
searched for him. He kept constantly on the move in 
the lighted corridors, and everywhere that he went he 
seemed to be there by right. Don't ask me what he was 
like; you have seen him yourself six or seven timc's 
to-nignt. You were waiting with all the other grand 
people in the reception-room at the end of the passage 
there, with the terrace just beyond. Whenever he came 
among you gentlemen, he came in the lightning style of 
a waiter, with bent head, flapping napkin, and flying 
feet. He shot out on to the terrace, did something to 
the tablecloth, and shot back again towards the office 
and the waiters' quarters. By the time he had come 
under the eye of the office clerk and the waiters he had 
become another man in every inch of his body, in every 
instinctive gesture. He strolled among the servants 
with the absent-minded insolence which they have all 
seen in their patrons. It was no new thing to them that 
a swell from the dinner-party should pace all parts of 
the house like an animal at the Zoo; they know that 
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nothing marks the Smart Set more than a habit of 
walking where one chooses. When he was magnificently 
weary of walking down that particular passage he would 
wheel round and pace back past the office ; in the shadow 
of the arch just beyond he was altered as by a blast of 
magic, and went hurrying forward again among the 
Twelve Fishermen, an obsequious attendant. Why 
should the gentlemen look at a chance waiter? Why 
should the waiters suspect a first-rate walking gentle- 
man? Once or twice he played the coolest tricl^. In 
the proprietor’s private quarters he called out breezily 
for a siphon of soda-water, saying he was thirsty. He 
said genially that he would carry it himself, and he did; 
he carried it quickly and correctly thre ugh the thick of 
you, a with an obvious errana. Of course, it 

could not have b* en kept up long, but it only had to be 
kept up till the end of the fish course. 

‘His worst moment was when the waiters stood in 
a row; but even t’ en he contrived to lean against the 
wall just around the comer in such a way that for that 
important instant the waiters thought him a gentleman, 
while the gentlemen thought him a waiter. The rest 
went like winking. If any waiter caught him away 
from the table, that waiter caught a languid aristocrat. 
He had only to time himself two minutes before the 
fish was cleared, become a swift servant, and clear it 
himself. He put the plates down on a sideboard, 
stuffed the silver in his breast pocket, giving it a bulgy 
look, and ran like a hare (I heard him coming) till he 
came to the cloak-room. There he had only to be a 
plutocrat again — sl plutocrat called away suddenly on 
business. He had only to give his ticket to the cloak- 
room attendant, and go out again elegantly as he had 
come in. Only — only I happened to be the cloak-room 
attendant.' 

'What did you do to him?' cried the colonel, with 
unusual intensity. 'What did he tell you?' 

'I beg your pardon,' said the priest immovably, 'that 
is where the story ends.' 

'And the interesting story begins,' muttered Pound. 

*c 913 
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'I think I understand his professional trick. But I 
don’t seem to have got hold of yours,’ 

'I must be going,’ said Father Brown. 

They walked together along the passage to the 
entrance hall, where they saw the fresh, freckled face 
of the Duke of Chester, who was bounding buoyantly 
along towards them. 

‘Come along. Pound,’ he cried breathlessly. ‘I’ve 
been looking for you everywhere. The dinner ’s going 
again in spanking style, and old Audley has got to 
make a speech in honour of the forks being saved. We 
want to start some new ceremony, don’t you know, to 
commemorate the occasion. I say, you really got the 
goods back, what do you suggest?’ 

‘Why,’ said the colonel, eyeing him with a certain 
sardonic approval. ‘ I should suggest that henceforward 
we wear green coats instead of black. One never knows 
what mistakes may arise when one looks so like a waiter.' 

‘Oh, hang it all!’ said the young man; ‘a gentleman 
never looks like a waiter.’ 

‘ Nor a waiter like a gentleman, I suppose,’ said Colonel 
Pound, with the same lowering laughter on his face. 

‘ Reverend sir, your friend must have been very smart 
to act the gentleman,’ 

Father Brown buttoned up his commonplace overcoat 
to the neck, for the night was stormy, and took liis 
conunonplace umbrella from the stand. 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘it must be very hard work to be a 
gentleman; but, do you know, I have sometimes thought 
that it may be almost as laborious to be a waiter.’ 

And saying ‘ Good evening,’ he pushed open the heavy 
doors of that palace of pleasures. The golden gates 
closed behind him, and he went at a brisk walk through 
the damp, dark streets in search of a penny omnibus. 



THE CURSE OF THE GOLDEN CROSS 

Six people sat round a small table, seeming almost as 
incongruous and accidt'iital as if they had been ship- 
wrecked separately on the same small desert island. At 
least the sea surrounded them; for in one sense their 
island was enclosed in another island, a large and flying 
island like Laputa. For the little table was one of many 
little tables dotted about in the dining-saloon of that 
monstrous shi]'. the Moravia, speeding < ^rough the night 
and thi. sting emptiness of the Atlantic. The 

little company li^d nothing in common except that all 
were travelling from America to England. Two of 
them at least might be called celebrities; others might 
be called obscun and in one or two cases even 
dubious. 

The first w^as the famous Professor Smaill, an authority 
on certain archaeological studies touching the later 
Hyzantine Empire, llis lectures, delivered in an 
American university, were accepted as of the first 
authority even in the mcjst authoritative seats of learning 
in Europe. His literary works wxre so steeped in a 
mellow and imaginative sympathy with the European 
past, that it often gave strangers a start to hear him 
speak with an American accent. Yet he was, in his 
way, very American; he had long, fair hair brushed 
back from a big square forehead, long, straight features, 
and a curious mixture of preoccupation with a poise 
of potential swiftness, like a lion pondering absent- 
mindedly on his next leap. 

There was only one lady in the group; and she was 
(as the journalists often said of her) a host in herself; 
being quite prepared to play hostess, not to say empress, 
at that or any other table. She was Lady E>iana Wales, 
the celebrated lady traveller in tropical and other 
countries; but there was nothing rugged or masculine 
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about her appearance at dinner. She was herself hand- 
some in an almost tropical fashion, with a mass of hot 
and heavy red hair; she was dressed in what the jour- 
nalists call a daring fashion, but her face was intelligent 
and her eyes had that bright and rather prominent 
appearance which belongs to the eyes of ladies who ask 
questions at political meetings. 

The other four figures seemed at first like shadows in 
this shining presence; but they showed differences on a 
closer view. One of them was a young man entered 
on the ship’s register as Paul T. Tarrant. He was an 
American type which might be more truly called an 
American antit5q)e. Every nation probably has an anti- 
t5q)e; a sort of extreme exception that proves the 
national rule. Americans really respect work, rather 
as Europeans respect war. There is a halo of heroism 
about it; and he who shrinks from it is less than a man. 
The antit3q)e is evident through being exceedingly rare. 
He is the dandy or dude : the wealthy waster who makes 
a weak villain for so many American novels. Paul 
Tarrant seemed to have nothing whatever to do but 
to change his clothes, which he did about six times a 
day; passing into paler or richer shades of his suit of 
exquisite light grey, like the delicate silver changes of 
the twilight. Unlike most Americans, he cultivated 
very carefully a short, curly beard; and unlike most 
dandies, even of his own type, he seemed rather sulky 
than showy. Perhaps there was something almost 
Byronic about his silence and his gloom. 

The next two travellers were naturally classed to- 
gether ; merely because they were both English lecturers 
returning from an American tour. One of them was 
described as Leonard Smyth, apparently a minor poet, 
but something of a major journalist; long-headed, light- 
haired, perfectly dressed and perfectly capable of looking 
after himself. The other was a rather comic contrast, 
being short and broad, with a black, walrus moustache, 
and as taciturn as the other was talkative. But as he 
had been both charged with robbing and praised for 
rescuing a Roumanian princess threatened by a jaguar 
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in his travelling menagerie, and had thus figured in a 
fashionable case, it was naturally felt that his views on 
God, progress, his own early life, and the future of 
Anglo-American relations would be of great interest and 
value to the inhabitants of Minneapolis and Omaha. 
The sixth and most insignificant figure was that of a 
little English priest going by the name of Brown. He 
listened to the conversation with respectful attention, 
and he was at that moment forming the impression that 
there was one rather curious thing about it. 

‘I suppose those Byzantine studies of yours. Pro- 
fessor,' Leonard Smyth was saying, 'would throw some 
light on this story of a tomb found somewhere on the 
south coast ; near Brighton, isn't it Brighton 's a 
long wCvV Byzantium, of course. i 3 ut I read some- 
thing about tilt' style of burying or embalming or 
something being supposed to be Byzantine.' 

‘Byzantine studies certainly have to reach a long 
way,' replied the Professor dryly. ‘They talk about 
specialists; but I think the hardest thing on earth is 
to specialize. In this case, for instance: how can a 
man know anything about Byzantium till he knows 
everything about Rome before it and about Islam after 
it? Most Arab arts were old Byzantine arts. Why, 
take algebra ' 

' But I won't take algebra,' cried the lady decisively. 

' I never did, and I never do. But I 'm awfully in- 
terested in embalming. I was with Gatton, you know, 
when he opened the Babylonian tombs. Ever since 
then I found mummies and preserved bodies and all 
that perfectly thrilling. Do tell us about this one.' 

‘Gatton w^as an interesting man,' said the Professor. 
‘They were an interesting family. That brother of his 
who went into Parliament was much more than an 
ordinary politician. I never understood the Fascist! 
till he made that speech about Italy.' 

‘ Well, we 're not going to Italy on this trip,' said 
Lady Diana persistently, ‘and I believe you're going 
to that little place where they 've found the tomb. 
In Sussex, isn't it?’ 
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'Sussex is pretty large, as these little English sections 
go,' replied the Professor. 'One might wander about in 
it 5for a goodish time ; and it 's a good place to wander 
in. It 's wonderful how large those low hills seem 
when you 're on them.' 

There was an abrupt accidental silence ; and then the 
lady said: 'Oh, I 'm going on deck,' and rose, the men 
rising with her. But the Professor lingered and the 
little priest was the last to leave the table, carefully 
folding up his napkin. And as they were thus left 
alone together the Professor said suddenly to his 
companion : 

' What would you say was the point of that little talk ? ' 

'Well,' said Father Brown, smiling, ‘since you ask 
me, there was something that amused me a little. I 
may be wrong; but it seemed to me that the company 
made three attempts to get you to talk about an em- 
balmed body said to be found in Sussex. And you, on 
your side, very courteously offered to talk — first about 
algebra, and then about the Fascist!, and then about 
the landscape of the downs.' 

'In short,' replied the Professor, 'you thought I was 
ready to talk about any subject but that one. You 
were quite right.' 

The Professor was silent for a little time, looking down 
at the table-cloth; then he looked up and spoke with 
that swift impulsiveness that suggested the lion's leap. 

'See here. Father Brown,' he said, ‘I consider you 
about the wisest and whitest man I ever met.' 

Father Brown was very English. He had all the 
normal national helplessness about what to do with a 
serious and sincere compliment suddenly handed to him 
to his face in the American manner. His reply was a 
meaningless murmur; and it was the Professor who 
proceeded, with the same staccato earnestness: 

‘You see, up to a point it 's all simple enough. A 
Christian tomb of the Dark Ages, apparently that of 
a bishop, has been found under a little church at Dulham 
on the Sussex coast. The vicar happens to be a good 
bit of an archaeologist himself and has been able to 
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find out a good deal more than I know yet. There was 
a rumour of the corpse being embalmed in a way peculiar 
to Greeks and Egyptians but unknown in the West, 
especially at that date. So Mr. Walters (that is the 
vicar) naturally wonders about Byzantine influences. 
But he also mentions something else, that is of even 
more personal interest to me.' 

His long, grave face seemed to grow even longer and 
graver as he frowned down at the table-cloth. His long 
finger seemed to be tracing patterns on it like the plans 
of dead cities and their temples and tombs. 

‘ So I 'm going to tell you, and nobody else, why it is 
I have to be careful about mentioning that matter in 
mixed company; and why, the more » ager they are to 
talk ab at i- ine more cautious I have to be. It is also 
stated that in th> coffin is a chain with a cross, common 
enough to look at, but with a certain secret symbol on 
the back found on only one other cross in the world. It 
is from the arcanr of the very earliest Church, and is 
supposed to indicate St. Peter setting up his see at 
Antioch before he came to Rome. Anyhow, I believe 
there is but one other like it, and it belongs to me. I 
hear there is some story about a curse on it; but I take 
no notice of that. But whether or no there is a curse, 
there really is, in one sense, a conspiracy; though the 
conspiracy should only consist of one man.' 

'Of one man?' repeated Father Brown, almost 
mechanically. 

‘Of one madman, for all I know,' said Professor 
Smaill. ‘ It 's a long story and in some ways a silly one.' 

He paused again, tracing plans like architectural 
drawings with his finger on the cloth, and then resumed: 

‘Perhaps I had better tell you about it from the 
beginning, in case you see some little point in the story 
that is meaningless to me. It began years and years 
ago, when I was conducting some investigations on my 
own account in the antiquities of Crete and the Greek 
islands. I did a great deal of it practically single- 
handed; sometimes with the most rude and temporary 
help from the inhabitants of the place, and sometimes 
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literally alone. It was under the latter circumstances 
that I found a maze of subterranean passages which led 
at last to a heap of rich refuse, bioken ornaments, and 
scattered gems which I took to be the ruins of some 
sunken altar, and in which I found the curious gold 
cross. I turned it over, and on the back of it I saw the 
Ichthus, or fish, which was an early Christian symbol, 
but of a shape and pattern rather different from that 
commonly found; and, as it seemed to me, more 
realistic — ^more as if the archaic designer had meant 
it to be not merely a conventional enclosure or nimbus, 
but to look a little more like a real fish. It seemed to 
me that there was a flattening towards one end of it 
that was not like mere mathematical decoration, but 
rather like a sort of rude or even savage zoology. 

‘In order to explain very briefly why I thought this 
find important, I must tell you the point of the excava- 
tion. For one thing, it had something of the nature of 
an excavation of an excavation. We were on the track 
not only of antiquities, but of the antiquarians of anti- 
quity. We had reason to believe, or some of us thought 
we had reason to believe, that these underground 
passages, mostly of the Minoan period, like that famous 
one which is actually identified with the labyrinth of the 
Minotaur, had not really been lost and left undistuibed 
for all the ages between the Minotaur and the modem 
explorer. We believed that these underground places, 
I might almost say these underground towns and 
villages, had already been penetrated during the inter- 
vening period by some persons prompted by some 
motive. About the motive there were different schools 
of thought : some holding that the emperors had ordered 
an official exploration out of mere scientific curiosity; 
others that the furious fashion in the later Roman 
Empire for all sorts of lurid Asiatic superstitions had 
started some nameless Manichaean sect or other rioting 
in the caverns in orgies that had to be hidden from the 
face of the sun. I belong to the group which believed 
that these caverns had been used in the same way as the 
catacombs. That is, we believed that, during some of 
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the persecutions which spread like a fire over the whole 
empire, the Christians had concealed themselves in 
these ancient pagan labyrinths of stone. It was there- 
fore with a thrill as sharp as a thunderclap that I found 
and picked up the fallen golden cross and saw the design 
upon it; and it was with still more of a shock of felicity 
that, on turning to make my way once more outwards 
and upwards into the light of day, I looked up at the 
walls of bare rock that extended endlessly along the 
low passages, and saw scratched in yet ruder outline, but 
if possible more unmistakable, the shape of the Fish. 

'Something about it made it seem as if it miglit be a 
fossil fish or some rudimentary organism fixed for ever 
in a frozen sea. I could not analyse thi'‘ analogy, other- 
wise uncoTiiic* led with a mere drawing sciatched upon 
the stone, till 1 r^Mlized that I was saying in my sub- 
conscious mind that the first Christians must have 
seemed something like fish, dumb and dwelling in a 
fallen world of twil’ght and silence, dropped far below 
the feet of men and moving in dark and twilight and 
a soundless world. 

' Every one walking along stone passages knows what 
it is to be followed by phantom feet. The echo follows 
flapping or clapping behind or in front, so that it is 
almost impossible for the man who is really lonely to 
believe in his loneliness. I had got used to the effects 
of this echo and had not noticed it much for some time 
past, when I caught sight of the symbolical shape 
scrawled on the wall of rock. I stopped, and at the 
same instant it seemed as if my heart stopped, too; for 
my own feet had halted, but the echo went marching on. 

‘ I ran forward, and it seemed as if the ghostly foot- 
steps ran also, but not with that exact imitation which 
marks the material reverberation of a sotmd. I stopped 
again, and the steps stopped also; but I could have 
sworn they stopped an instant too late; I called out a 
question; and my cry was answered; but the voice was 
not my own. 

‘It came round the comer of a rock just in front of 
me; and throughout that uncanny chase I noticed that 
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it was always at some such angle of the crooked path 
that it paused and spoke. The little space in front of 
me that could be illuminated by my small electric torch 
was always as empty as an empty room. Under these 
conditions I had a conversation with I know not whom, 
which lasted all the way to the first white gleam of day- 
light, and even there I could not see in what fashion he 
vanished into the light of day. But the mouth of the 
labyrinth was full of many openings and cracks and 
chasms, and it would not have been difficult for him to 
have somehow darted back and disappeared again into 
the underworld of the caves. I only know that I came 
out on the lonely steps of a great mountain like a marble 
terrace, varied only with a green vegetation that seemed 
somehow more tropical than the purity of the rock, like 
the Oriental invasion that has spread sporadically over 
the fall of classic Hellas. I looked out on a sea of stain- 
less blue, and the sun shone steadily on utter loneliness 
and silence ; and there was not a blade of grass stirred with 
a whisper of flight nor the shadow of a shadow of man. 

' It had been a terrible conversation ; so intimate and 
so individual and in a sense so casual. This being, bodi- 
less, faceless, nameless, and yet calling me by my name, 
had talked to me in those crypts and cracks where we 
were buried alive with no more passion or melodrama 
than if we had been sitting in two arm-chairs at a club. 
But he had told me also that he would unquestionably 
kill me or any other man who came into the possession 
of the cioss with the mark of the fish. He told me 
frankly he was not fool enough to attack me there in 
the labyrinth, knowing I had a loaded revolver, and 
that he ran as much risk as I. But he told me, equally 
calmly, that he would plan my murder with the certainty 
of success, with every detail developed and every danger 
warded off, with the sort of artistic perfection that a 
Chinese craftsman or an Indian embroiderer gives to 
the artistic work of a lifetime. Yet he was no Oriental; 
I am certain he was a white man. I suspect that he 
was a countryman of my own. 

‘Since then I have received from time to time signs 
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and symbols and queer impersonal messages that have 
made me certain, at least, that if the man is a maniac 
he is a monomaniac. He is always telling me, in this 
airy and detached way, that the preparations for my 
death and burial are proceeding satisfactorily ; and that 
the only way in which I can prevent their being crowned 
with a comfortable success is to give up the relic in my 
possession — the unique cross that I found in the cavern. 
He does not seem to have any religious sentiment or 
fanaticism on the point ; he seems to have no passion but 
the passion of a collector of curiosities. That is one of 
the things that makes me feel sure he is a man of the 
West and not of the East. But this particular curiosity 
seems to have driven him quite crazy. 

‘And Jieii ''aiuo this report, as yet unsubstantiated, 
about the duplicaiL relic found on an embalmed body 
in a Sussex tomb. If he had been a maniac before, this 
news turned him into a demoniac possessed of seven 
devils. That there -hould be one of them belonging to 
another man was bad enough, but that there should be 
two of them and neither belonging to him was a torture 
not to be borne. His mad messages began to come thick 
and fast like showers of poisoned arrows; and each cried 
out more confidently than the last that death would 
strike me at the moment when I stretched out my 
unworthy hand towards the cross in the tomb. 

“'You will never know me," he wrote, " you will never 
say my name; you will never see my face; you will die, 
and never know who has killed you. I may be in any 
form among those about you; but I shall be in that 
alone at which you have forgotten to look." 

‘From those threats I deduce that he is quite likely 
to shadow me on this expedition; and try to steal the 
relic or do me some mischief for possessing it. But as 
I never saw the man in my life, he may be almost any 
man I meet. Logically speaking, he may be any of the 
waiters who wait on me at tabic. He may be any of 
the passengers who sit with me at table.' 

‘He may be me,' said Father Brown, with cheerful 
contempt for grammar. 
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‘He may be anybody else,' answered Smaill seriously. 
‘That is what I meant by what I said just now. You 
are the only man I feel sure is not the enemy.' 

Father Brown again looked embarrassed; then he 
smiled and said: ‘Well, oddly enough, I 'm not. What 
we have to consider is any chance of finding out if 
he really is here before he — ^before he makes himself 
unpleasant.' 

'There is one chance of finding out, I think,' remarked 
the Professor rather grimly. ‘When we get to South- 
ampton I shall take a car at once along the coast; I 
should be glad if you would come with me, but in the 
ordinary sense, of course, our little party will bieak up. 
If any one of them turns up again in that little church- 
yard on the Sussex coast, we shall know who he really is.' 

The Professor's programme was duly carried out, at 
least to the extent of the car and its cargo in the form of 
Father Brown. They coasted along the road with the 
sea on one side and the hills of Hampshire and Sussex 
on the other; nor was there visible to the eye any 
shadow of pursuit. As they approached the village of 
Dulbam only one man crossed their path who had any 
connection with the matter in hand: a journalist who had 
just visited the church and been courteously escorted 
by^the vicar through the new-excavated chapel ; but his 
remarks and notes seemed to be of the ordinary news- 
paper sort. But Professor Smaill was perhaps a little 
fanciful, and could not dismiss the sense of something 
odd and discouraging in the attitude and appearance of 
the man, who was tall and shabby, hook-nosed and 
hollow-eyed, with moustaches that drooped with de- 
pression. He seemed anything but enlivened by his 
late experiment as a sightseer; indeed, he seemed to be 
striding as fast as possible from the sight, when they 
stopped him with a question. 

‘It 's all about a curse,' he said; ‘a curse on the place, 
according to the guide-book or the parson, or the oldest 
inhabitant or whoever is the authority; and really, it 
feels jolly like it. Curse or no curse, I 'm glad to have 
got out of it.' 
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‘Do you believe in curses? ' asked Smaill curiously. 

'I don't believe in anything; I 'm a journalist,' 
answered the melancholy being — ‘Boon, of the Daily 
Wire. But there 's a something creepy about that 
crypt; and I'll never deny I felt a chill.' And he 
strode on towards the railway station with a further 
jLCcelerated pace. 

‘Looks like a raven or a crow, that fellow,' observed 
Smaill as they turned towards the churchyard. ' What 
is it they say about a bird of ill omen ? ' 

They entered the churchyard slowly, the eyes of the 
American antiquary lingering luxuriantly over the 
isolated roof of the lych-gate and the large unfathomable 
black growth of the yew looking like n’ ^it itself defying 
the broafl da3’Li{ht. The path climbed up amid heaving 
levels of turf in which the gravestones were tilted at all 
angles like stone rafts tossed on a green sea, till it came 
to the ridge beyond which the great grey sea itself ran 
like an iron bar, wi^ h pale lights in it like steel. Almost 
at their feet the tough, rank grass turned into a tuft of 
sea-holly and ended in grey and yellow sand; and a 
foot or two from the holly, and outlined darkly against 
the steely sea, stood a motionless figure. But for its 
dark-gre}^ clothing it might almost have been the statue 
on some sepulchral monument. But Father Browm 
instantly recognized something in the elegant stoop of 
the shoulders and the rather sullen outward thrust of 
the short beard. 

‘Gee!' exclaimed the professor of archaeology; 'it 's 
that man Tarrant, if you call him a man. Did you 
think, when I spoke on the boat, that I should ever get 
so quick an answer to my question ? ' 

‘I thought you might get too many answers to it,' 
answered Father Brown. 

‘Why, how do you mean?' inquired the Professor, 
darting a look at him over his shoulder. 

‘ I mean,’ answered the other mildly, ‘ that I thought 
I heard voices behind the yew-tree. I don't think 
Mr. Tarrant is so solitary as he looks; I might even 
venture to say, so solitary as he likes to look.' 
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Even as Tarrant turned slowly round in his moody 
manner, the confirmation came Another voice, high 
and rather hard, but none the less feminine, was saying 
with experienced raillery: 

'And how was I to know he would be here? ' 

It was borne in upon Professor Smaill that this gay 
observation was not addressed to him; so he was forced 
to conclude, in some bewilderment, that yet a third 
person was present. As Lady Diana Wales came out, 
radiant and resolute as ever, from the shadow of the 
yew, he noted grimly that she had a living shadow of 
her own. The lean, dapper figure of Leonard Smyth, 
that insinuating man of letters, appeared immediately 
behind her own flamboyant form, smiling, his head a 
httle on one side like a dog's. 

'Snakes!' muttered Smaill; 'why, they're all here! 
Or all except that little showman with the walrii:s 
whiskers.' 

He heard Father Brown laughing softly beside him; 
and indeed the situation was becoming something more 
than laughable. It seemed to be turning topsy-turvy 
and tumbling about their cars like a pantomime trick; 
for even while the Professor had been speaking, his 
words had received the most comical contradiction 
The round head with the grotesque black crescent of 
moustache had appeared suddenly and seemingly out of 
a hole in the ground. An instant afterw^ards they 
realized that tlie hole was in fact a very large hole, 
leading to a ladder which descended into the bowels of 
the earth; that it was in fact the entrance to the sub- 
terranean scene they had come to visit. The little man 
had been the first to find the entrance and had already 
descended a rung or two of the ladder before he put his 
head out again to address his fellow-travellers. He 
looked like some particularly preposterous grave-digger 
in a burlesque of Hamlet. He only said thickly behind 
his thick moustaches: ‘It is down here.' But it came 
to the rest of the company with a start of realization 
that, though they had sat opposite him at meal-times 
for a week, they had hardly ever heard him speak before; 
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and that though he was supposed to be an English 
lecturer, he spoke with a rather occult foreign accent. 

‘You see, my dear Professor,' cried Lady Diana with 
trenchant cheerfulness, ‘your Byzantine mummy was 
simply too exciting to be missed. I simply had to come 
along and see it; and I 'm sure the gentlemen felt just 
the same. Now you must tell us all about it.' 

' I do not know all about it,' said the Professor gravely, 
not to say grimly. ‘ In some respects I don't even know 
what it 's all about. It certainly seems odd that we 
should have all met again so soon; but I suppose there 
are no limits to the modem thirst for information. But 
if we are all to visit the place it must be done in a 
responsible way, and, if you will fon Ve me, under 
responsible leadership. We must notify whoever is in 
charge of the excavations; we shall probably at least 
have to put our names in a book.' 

Something rather like a wrangle followed on this 
collision between tl ‘ impatience of the lady and the 
suspicions of the archaeologist ; but the latter's insistence 
on the official rights of the vicar and the local investi- 
gation ultimately prevailed; the little man with the 
moustaches came reluctantly out of his grave again and 
silently acquiesced in a less impetuous descent. For- 
tunately, the clergyman himself appeared at this stage 
— a grey-haired, good-looking gentleman with a droop 
accentuated by double eyeglasses; and while rapidly 
establishing sympathetic relations with the Professor 
as a fellow-antiquarian, he did not seem to regard his 
rather motley group of companions with anything more 
hostile than amusement, 

*I hope you are none of yor superstitious,' he said 
pleasantly. 'I ought to tell you, to start with, that 
there are supposed to be all sorts of bad omens and curses 
hanging over our devoted heads in this business. I 
have just been deciphering a Latin inscription which 
was foimd over the entrance to the chapel ; and it would 
seem that there are no less than three curses involved: 
a curse for entering the sealed chamber, a double curse 
for opening the coffin, and a triple and most terrible 
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curse for touching the gold relic found inside it. The 
two first maledictions I have already incurred myself/ 
he added with a smile; 'but I fear that even you will 
have to incur the first and mildest of them if you are to 
see anything at all. According to the story, the curses 
descend in a rather lingering fashion, at long intervals 
and on later occasions. I don't know whether that is 
any comfort to you.' And the Reverend Mr. Walters 
smiled once more in his drooping and benevolent manner. 

'Story,' repeated Professor Smaill, 'why, what story 
is that ? ' 

‘ It is rather a long story and varies, like other local 
legends,' answered the vicar. 'But it is undoubtedly 
contemporary with the time of the tomb; and the 
substance of it is embodied in the inscription and is 
roughly this: Guy de Gisors, a lord of the manor here 
early in the thirteenth century, had set his heart on a 
beautiful black horse in the possession of an envoy 
from Genoa, which that practical merchant prince 
would not sell except for a huge price. Guy was driven 
by avarice to the crime of pillaging the shrine and, 
according to one story, even killing the bishop, who was 
then resident there. Anyhow, the bishop uttered a 
curse which was to fall on anybody who should con- 
tinue to withhold the gold cross from its resting-place in 
his tomb, or should take steps to disturb it when it had 
returned there. The feudal lord raised the money for 
the horse by selling the gold relic to a goldsmith in the 
town; but on the first day he mounted the horse the 
animal reared and threw him in front of the church 
porch, breaking his neck. Meanwhile the goldsmith, 
hitherto wealthy and prosperous, was ruined by a series 
of inexplicable accidents, and fell into the power of a 
Jew money-lender living in the manor. Eventually the 
unfortunate goldsmith, faced with nothing but starva- 
tion, hanged himself on an apple-tree. The gold cross, 
with all his other goods, his house, shop, and tools, had 
long ago passed into the possession of the money-lender. 
Meanwhile, the son and heir of the feudal lord, shocked 
by the judgment on his blasphemous sire, had become a 
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religious devotee in the dark and stem spirit of those 
times, and conceived it his duty to persecute all heresy 
and unbelief among his vassals. Thus the Jew, in his 
turn, who had been cynically tolerated by the father, 
was ruthlessly burnt by order of the son; so that he, in 
his turn, suffered for the possession of the relic; and 
after these three judgments, it was returned to the 
bishop's tomb; since when no eye has seen and no hand 
has touched it.' 

Lady Diana Wales seemed to be more impressed than 
might have been expected. 

‘ It really gives one rather a shiver,* she said, 'to think 
that we are going to be the first, except the vicar.* 

The pioneer with the big moustache*^ and the broken 
English Aid .!•>! descend after all by his iavourite ladder, 
which indeed had ^mly been used by seme of the work- 
men conducting the excavation; for the clergyman led 
them round to a larger and more convenient entrance 
about a hundred y'trds away, out of which he himself 
had just emerged from his investigations underground. 
Here the descent was by a fairly gradual slope with no 
difficulties save the increasing darkness; for they soon 
found themselves moving in single file down a tunnel as 
black as pitch, and it was some little time before they 
saw a glimmer of light ahead of them. Once during 
that silent march there was a sound like a catch in some- 
body's breath, it was impossible to say whose; and once 
there was an oath like a dull explosion, and it was in 
an unknown tongue. 

They came out in a circular chamber like a basilica 
in a ring of round arches; for that chapel had been built 
before the first pointed arch of the Gothic had pierced 
our civilization like a spear. A glimmer of greenish 
light between some of the pillars marked the place of 
the other opening into the world above, and gave a 
vague sense of being under the sea, which was intensified 
by one or two other incidental and perhaps fanciful 
resemblances. For the dog-tooth pattern of the Norman 
was faintly traceable round all the arches, giving them, 
above the cavernous darkness, something of the look 
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of the mouths of monstrous sharks. And in the centre 
the dark bulk of the tomb itself, with its lifted lid of 
stone, might almost have been the jaws of some such 
leviathan. 

Whether out of a sense of fitness or from the lack of 
more modem appliances, the clerical antiquary had 
arranged for the illumination of the chapel only by four 
tall candles in big wooden candlesticks standing on the 
floor. Of these only one was alight when they entered, 
casting a faint glimmer over the mighty architectural 
forms. When they had all assembled, the clergyman 
proceeded to light the three others, and the appearance 
and contents of the great sarcophagus came more clearly 
into view. 

All eyes went first to the face of the dead, preserved 
across all those ages in the lines of life by some secret 
Eastern process, it was said, inherited from heathen 
antiquity and unknown to the simple graveyards of 
our own island. The Professor could hardly repress 
an exclamation of wonder; for, though the face was as 
pale as a mask of wax, it looked otherwise like a sleeping 
man who had but that moment closed his eyes. The 
face was of the ascetic, perhaps even the fanatical type, 
with a high framework of bones ; the figure was clad in 
a golden cope and gorgeous vestments, and high up on 
the breast, at the base of the throat, glittered the famous 
gold cross upon a short gold chain, or rather necklace. 
The stone coffin had been opened by lifting the lid of it 
at the head and propping it aloft upon two strong wooden 
shafts or poles, hitched above under the edge of the 
upper slab and wedged below into the corners of the 
coffin behind the head of the corpse. Less could there- 
fore be seen of the feet or the lower part of the figure, 
but the candlelight shone full on the face; and in 
contrast with its tones of dead ivory the cross of gold 
seemed to stir and sparkle like a fire. 

Professor Smaill's big forehead had carried a big furrow 
of reflection, or possibly of worry, ever since the clergy- 
man had told the story of the curse. But feminine 
intuition, not untouched by feminine hysteria, under- 
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stood the meaning of his brooding immobility better 
than did the men around him. In the silence of that 
candlelit cavern Lady Diana cried out suddenly: 

‘Don’t touch it, I tell you!’ 

But the man had already made one of his swift 
leonine movements, leaning forward over the body. 
The next instant they all darted, some forward and 
some backward, but all with a dreadful ducking motion 
as if the sky were falling. 

As the Professor laid a finger on the gold cross, the 
wooden props, that bent very slightly in supporting the 
lifted lid of stone, seemed to jump and straighten them- 
selves with a jerk. The lip of the stone slab slipped 
from its wooden perch; and in all ' eir souls and 
stomachs can;c a sickening sense of do\^n-rushing ruin, 
as if they had all been flung off a precipice. Smaill had 
withdrawn his head swiftly, but not in time; and he 
lay senseless beside the coffin, in a red puddle of blood 
from scalp or skull. And the old stone coffin was once 
more closed as it had been for centuries; save that one 
or two sticks or splinters stuck in the crevice, horribly 
suggestive of bones crunched by an ogre. The leviathan 
had snapped its jaws of stone. 

Lady Diana was looking at the wreck with eyes that 
had an electric glare as of lunacy; her red hair looked 
scarlet against the pallor of her face in the greenish 
twilight. Smyth was looking at her, still with some- 
thing doglike in the turn of his head; but it was the 
expression of a dog who looks at a master whose 
catastrophe he can only partly understand. Tarrant 
and the foreigner had stiffened in their usual sullen 
attitudes, but their faces had turned the colour of clay. 
The vicar seemed to have fainted. Father Brown was 
kneeling beside the fallen figure, trying to test its 
condition. 

Rather to the general surprise, the Bj'ronic lounger, 
Paul Tarrant, came forward to help him. 

'He ’d better be carried up into the air,’ he said. ‘I 
suppose there ’s just a chance for him.’ 

‘He isn’t dead,’ said Father Brown in a low voice. 
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'but I think it 's pretty bad; you aren't a doctor by 
any chance?' 

'No; but I Ve had to pick up a good many things in 
my time/ said the other. ' But never mind about me just 
now. My real profession would probably surprise you/ 

' I don't think so/ replied Father Brown, with a slight 
smile. 'I thought of it about half-way through the 
voyage. You are a detective shadowing somebody. 
Well, the cross is safe from thieves now, anyhow.' 

While they were speaking Tarrant had lifted the frail 
figure of the fallen man with easy strength and dex- 
terity, and was carefully carrying him towards the exit. 
He answered over his shoulder: 'Yes, the cross is safe 
enough.' 

' You mean that nobody else is,' replied Brown. ' Are 
you thinking of the curse, too?' 

Father Brown went about for the next hour or two 
under a burden of frowning perplexity that was some- 
thing beyond the shock of the tragic accident. He 
assisted in carrying the victim to the little inn opposite 
the church, interviewed the doctor, who reported the 
injury as serious and threatening, though not certainly 
fatal, and carried the news to the little group of travellers 
who had gathered round the table in the inn parlour. 
But wherever he went the cloud of mystification rested 
on him and seemed to grow darker the more deeply he 
pondered. For the central mystery was growing more 
and more mysterious, actually in proportion as many of 
the minor mysteries began to clear themselves up in his 
mind. Exactly in proportion as the meaning of indi- 
vidual figures in that motley group began to explain 
itself, the thing that had happened grew more and more 
difficult to explain. Leonard Smyth had come merely 
because Lady Diana had come; and Lady Diana had 
come merely because she chose. They were engaged in 
one of those floating Society flirtations that are all the 
more silly for being semi-intellectual. But the lady's 
romanticism had a superstitious side to it; and she was 
pretty well prostrated by the terrible end of her adven- 
ture. Paul Tarrant was a private detective, possibly 
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watching the flirtation for some wife or husband ; possibly 
shadowing the forei^ lecturer with the moustaches, 
who had much the air of an undesirable alien. But if 
he or anybody else had intended to steal the relic, the 
intention had been finally frustrated. And to all mortal 
appearance, what had frustrated it was either an in- 
credible coincidence or the intervention of the ancient 
curse. 

As he stood in unusual perplexity in the middle of the 
vills^e street, between the inn and the church, he felt 
a mild shock of surprise at seeing a recently familiar but 
rather unexpected figure advancing up the street. Mr. 
Boon, the journalist, looking very haggard in the sun- 
shine, which showed up his shabby rain nt like that of 
a scarecrow, Jiad his dark and deep-set eyes (rather close 
together on either side of the long drooping nose) fixed 
on the priest. The latter looked twice before he realized 
that the heavy dark moustache hid something like a 
grin or at least a g *im smile. 

*I thought you were going away,' said Father Brown 
a little sharply. ‘ I thought you left by that train two 
hours ago.' 

‘Well, you see I didn't,' said Boon. 

'Why have you come back?' asked the priest almost 
sternly. 

‘This is not the sort of little rural paradise for a 
journalist to leave in a hurry,' replied the other. ‘ Things 
happen too fast here to make it worth w^hile to go back 
to a dull place like London. Besides, they can't keep 
me out of the affair — I mean this second affair. It was 
I that found the body, or at any rate the clothes. Quite 
suspicious conduct on my part, w'asn't it ? Perhaps you 
think I wanted to dress up in his clothes. Shouldn't I 
make a lovely parson? ' 

And the lean and long-nosed mountebank suddenly 
made an extravagant gesture in the middle of the 
market-place, stretching out his arms and spreading out 
his dark-gloved hands in a sort of burlesque benediction 
and saying: ‘Oh, my dear brethren and sisters, for I 
would embrace you all . . / 
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‘What on earth are you talking about? ' cried Father 
Brown, and rapped the stones slightly with his stumpy 
umbrella, for he was a little less patient than usual. 

‘ Oh, you '11 find out all about it if you ask that picnic 
party of yours at the inn/ replied Boon scornfully. 
‘ That man Tarrant seems to suspect me merely because 
I found the clothes; though he only came up a minute 
too late to find them himself. But there are all sorts 
of mysteries in this business. The little man with the 
big moustaches may have more in liim than meets the 
eye. For that matter I don't see why you shouldn't 
have killed the poor fellow yourself.' 

Father Brown did not seem in the least annoyed at 
the suggestion, but he seemed exceedingly bothered and 
bewildered by the remark. 

‘Do you mean,' he asked with simplicity, ‘that it was 
I who tried to kill Professor Smaill? ' 

' Not at all,' said the other, waving his hand with the 
air of one making a handsome concession. ‘Plenty of 
dead people for you to choose among. Not limited to 
Professor Smaill. Why, didn't you know somebody else 
had turned up, a good deal deader than Professor Smaill ? 
And I don't see why you shouldn't have done him in, 
in a quiet way. Religious differences, you know . . . 
lamentable disunion of Christendom. ... I suppose 
you 've always wanted to get the English parishes back.' 

'I 'm going back to the inn,' said the priest quietly; 
‘you say the people there know what you mean, and 
perhaps they may be able to say it.' 

In truth, just afterwards his private perplexities 
suffered a momentary dispersal at the news of a new 
calamity. The moment he entered the little parlour 
where the rest of the company were collected, something 
in their pale faces told him they were shaken by some- 
thing yet more recent than the accident at the tomb. 
Even as he entered, Leonard Smyth was saying: ‘Where 
is all this going to end ? ' 

‘It will never end, I tell you,' repeated Lady Diana, 
gazing into vacancy with glassy eyes; ‘it will never end 
till we all end. One after another the curse will take 
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us; perhaps slowly, as the poor vicar said; but it will 
take us all as it has taken him.’ 

* What in the world has happened now? ' asked Father 
Brown. 

There was a silence, and then Tarrant said in a voice 
that sounded a little hollow: 

‘Mr. Walters, the vicar, has committed suicide. I 
suppose it was the shock unhinged him. But I fear 
there can be no doubt about it. We ’ve just found his 
black hat and clothes on a rock jutting out from the 
shore. He seems to have jumped into the sea. I 
thought he looked as if it had knocked him half-witted, 
and perhaps we ought to have looked after him; but 
there was so much to look after.* 

‘ You c('ui<l ha ve done nothing,’ said the lady. ‘ Don’t 
you see the thing la dealing doom in a sort of dreadful 
order? The Professor touched the cross, and he went 
first; the vicar had opened the tomb, and he went 
second; we only en ered the chapel, and we ' 

‘Hold on,’ said Father Brown, in a sharp voice he 
very seldom used; ‘this has got to stop.’ 

He still wore a heavy though unconscious frown, but 
in his eyes was no longer the cloud of mystification, but 
a light of almost terrible understanding. 

‘What a fool I am!’ he muttered. ‘I ought to have 
seen it long ago. The tale of the curse ought to have 
told me.’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ demanded Tarrant, ‘that we 
can really be killed now by something that happened in 
the thirteenth century? ' 

Father Brown shook his head and answered with 
quiet emphasis: 

‘I won’t discuss whether we can be killed by some- 
thing that happened in the thirteenth century; but I ’m 
jolly certain that we can’t be killed by something that 
never happened in the thirteenth century, something 
that never happened at all.* 

‘Well,* said Tarrant, 'it 's refreshing to find a priest 
so sceptical of the supernatural as all that.* 

‘Not at all/ replied the priest calmly; ‘it 's not the 
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supernatural part I doubt. It 's the natural part.^ I 'm 
exactly in the position of the man who said: "I can 
believe the impossible, but not the improbable."' 

'That's what you call a paradox, isn't it?' asked 
the other. 

'It 's what I call common sense, properly understood,' 
replied Father Brown. 'It really is more natural to 
believe a preternatural story, that deals with things we 
don't understand, than a natural story that contradicts 
things we do understand. Tell me that the great Mr. 
Gladstone, in his last hours, was haunted by the ghost of 
Parnell, and I will be agnostic about it. But tell me 
that Mr. Gladstone, when first presented to Queen 
Victoria, wore his hat in her drawing-room and slapped 
her on the back and offered her a cigar, and I am not 
agnostic at all. That is not impossible; it 's only in- 
credible. But I 'm much more certain it didn't happen 
than that Parnell's ghost didn't appear; because it 
violates the laws of the world I do understand. So it is 
with that tale of the curse. It isn't the legend that I 
disbelieve — it 's the history.' 

Lady Diana had recovered a little from her trance of 
Cassandra, and her perennial curiosity about new things 
began to peer once more out of her bright and prominent 
eyes. 

'What a curious man you are!' she said. ‘Why 
should you disbelieve the history ? ' 

‘I disbelieve the history because it isn't history,' 
answered Father Brown. 'To anybody who happens 
to know a little about the Middle Ages, the whole story 
was about as probable as Gladstone offering Queen 
Victoria a cigar. But does anybody know anything 
about the Middle Ages? Do you know what a Guild 
was? Have you ever heard of salvo managio suo? 
Do you know what sort of people were Servi Regis ? ' 

'No, of course I don't,' said the lady, rather crossly. 
'What a lot of Latin words! ' 

'No, of course,' said Father Brown. 'If it had been 
Tutankhamen and a set of dried-up Africans preserved. 
Heaven knows why, at the other end of the world; if it 
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had been Babylonia or China; if it had been some race 
as remote and mysterious as the Man in the Moon, your 
newspapers would have told you all about it, down to 
the last discovery of a toothbrush or a collar-stud But 
the men who built your own parish churches, and gave 
the names to your own towns and trades, and the very 
roads you walk on — it has never occurred to you to 
know anything about them. I don't claim to know a 
lot myself ; but I know enough to see that story is stuff 
and nonsense from beginning to end It was illegal for 
a money-lender to distrain on a man's shop and tools. 
It 's exceedingly unlikely that the Guild would not have 
saved a man from such utter ruin, especially if he were 
ruined by a Jew. Those people had vices and tragedies 
of their own; they sometimes tortured and burned 
people. But that idea of a man, without God or hope 
in the wurh’, < .wvling away to die because nobody cared 
whethei he lived — that isn't a medieval idea. That 's 
a product of our economic science and progiess. The 
Jew wouldn't have been a vassal of the feudal lord 
The Jews normally hnd a special position as servants 
of the King Above all, the Jew couldn't possibly have 
been burned for his religion.' 

'The paradoxes are multiplying,' observed Tarrant; 
'but surely you won't deny that Jews were persecuted 
in the Middle Ages ? ' 

'It w'ould be nearer the truth,' said Father Brown, 
‘ to sav they were the only people who weren't persecuted 
in the Middle Ages. If you want to satirize medievalism, 
you could make a good case by saying that some poor 
Christian might be burned alive for making a mistake 
about the Homoousian, while a rich Jew might walk 
down the street openly sneering at Christ and the Mother 
of God Well, that 's what the story is like. It was 
never a story of the Middle Ages; it was never even a 
legend about the Middle Ages. It was made up by 
somebody whose notions came from novels and news- 
papers, and probably made up on the spur of the 
moment.' 

The otliers seemed a little dazed by the historical 
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digression, and seemed to wonder vaguely why the 
priest emphasized it and made it so important a part of 
the puzzle. But Tarrant, whose trade it was to pick 
the practical detail out of many tangles of digression, 
had suddenly become alert. His bearded chin was 
thrust forward farther than ever, but his sullen eyes 
were wide awake. 

'Ah,' he said; 'made up on the spur of the moment ! ' 

'Perhaps that is an exaggeration,' admitted Father 
Brown calmly. 'I should rather say made up more 
casually and carelessly than the rest of an uncommonly 
careful plot. But the plotter did not think the details 
of medieval history would matter much to anybody. 
And his calculation in a general way was pretty nearly 
right, like most of his other calculations.' 

'Whose calculations? Who was right?' demanded 
the lady with a sudden passion of impatience. ' Who is 
this person you are talking about? Haven't we gone 
through enough, without your making our flesh creep 
with your he's and him's?' 

' I am talking about the murderer,' said Father Brown. 

' What murderer? ' she asked sharply. ‘ Do you mean 
that the poor Professor was murdered ? ' 

'Well,' said the staring Tarrant gruffly into his beard, 
‘we can't say “murdered," for we don't know he's 
killed.' 

'The-muiderer killed somebody else, who was not 
Professor Smaill,' said the priest gravely. 

'Why, whom else could he kill? ' asked the other. 

'He killed the Reverend John Walters, the Vicar of 
Dulham,' replied Father Brown with precision. 'He 
only wanted to kill those two, because they both had 
got hold of relics of one rare pattern. The murderer 
was a sort of monomaniac on the point.' 

‘It all sounds very strange,' muttered Tarrant. ‘Of 
course we can't swear that the vicar 's really dead 
either. We haven't seen his body.’ 

‘Oh, yes, you have,' said Father Brown. 

There was a silence as sudden as the stroke of a gong; 
a silence in which that subconscious guesswork that was 
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so active and accurate in the woman moved her almost 
to a shriek. 

‘That is exactly what you have seen/ went on the 
priest. ‘You have seen his body. You haven't seen 
him — ^the real living man; but you have seen his body 
all right. You have stared at it hard by the light of 
four great candles; and it was not tossing suicid^y in 
the sea, but lying in state like a Prince of the Church in 
a shrine built before the Crusade.' 

"‘In plain words,' said Tarrant, ‘you actually ask us 
to believe that the embalmed body was really the corpse 
of a murdered man.' 

Father Brown was silent for a moment ; then he said 
almost with an air of irrelevance : 

‘The first thing I noticed about it was the cross; or 
rather the string suspending the cross. Naturally, for 
most of y^u, was only a string of beacis and nothing 
else in j)articular; I ut, natuialiy also, it was rather more 
in my line than yours. You remember it lay close up 
to tlie chin, with only a few beads showing, as if the 
whole necklet were quite short. But the beads that 
showed were arranged in a special way, first one and 
then three, and so on; in fact, I knew at a glance that 
it was a rosary, an ordinary rosary with a cross at the 
end of it. But a rosary has at least five decades and 
additional beads as well; and I naturally wondered 
where all the rest of it was. It would go much more 
than once round the old man's neck. I couldn't under- 
stand it at the time; and it was only afterwards I 
guessed where the extra length had gone to. It was 
roiled round and round the foot of the wooden prop 
that was fixed in the corner of the coffin, holding up the 
lid. So that when poor Smaill merely plucked at the 
cross it jerked the prop out of its place and the lid fell 
on his skull like a club of stone.' 

‘By George!' said Tarrant; ‘I 'm beginning to think 
there 's something in what you say. This is a queer 
story if it 's true.' 

‘Wien I realized that,' went on Father Brown, ‘I 
could manage more or less to guess the rest. Remember, 
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first of all, that there never was any responsible archaeo- 
logical authority for anything more than investigation. 
Poor old Walters was an honest antiquary, who was 
engaged in opening the tomb to find nut if there was any 
truth in the legend about embalmed bodies. The rest 
was all rumour, of the sort that often anticipates or 
exaggerates such finds. As a fact, he found the body 
had not been embalmed, but had fallen into dust long 
ago. Only while he was working there by the light 
of his lonely candle in that sunken chapel, the can^e- 
light threw another shadow that was not his own.’ 

'Ah!' cried Lady Diana with a catch in her breath; 
'and I know what you mean now. You mean to tell us 
we have met the murderer, talked and joked with the 
murderer, let him tell us a romantic tale, and let him 
depart untouched.' 

‘Leaving his clerical disguise on a rock,' assented 
Brown. ‘It is all dreadfully simple. This man got 
ahead of the Professor in the race to the churchyard 
and chapel, possibly while the Professor was talking to 
that lugubrious journalist. He came on the old clergy- 
man beside the empty coffin and killed him. Then he 
dressed himself in the black clothes from the corpse, 
wrapped it in an old cope which had been among the 
real finds of the exploration, and put it in the coffin, 
arranging the rosary and the wooden support as I have 
described. Then, having thus set the trap for his 
second enemy, he went up into the daylight and greeted 
us all with the most amiable politeness of a countiy^ 
clergyman.' 

‘He ran a considerable risk,' objected Tarrant, 'of 
somebody knowing Walters by sight.' 

'I admit he was half-mad,' agreed Father Brown; 
‘and I think you will admit that the risk was worth 
taking, for he has got off, after all.' 

'I'll admit he was very lucky/ growled Tarrant. 
'And who the devil was he?' 

'As you say, he was very lucky,' answered Father 
Brown, 'and not least in that respect. For that is the 
one thing we may never know.' 
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He frowned at the table for a moment and then went 
on : * This fellow has been hovering round and threatening 
for years, but the one thing he was careful of was to 
keep the secret of who he was ; and he has kept it still. 
But if poor Smaill recovers, as I think he will, it is pretty 
safe to say that you will hear more of it.' 

‘Why, what will Professor Smaill do, do you think?' 
asked Lady Diana. 

‘I should think the first thing he would do,' said 
Tarrant, ‘would be to put the detectives on like dogs 
after this murdering devil. I should like to have a go 
at him myself.' 

‘Well,' said Father Brown, smiling suddenly after his 
long fit of frowning perplexity, ‘I think I know the very 
first thing he ought to do.' 

‘And what is that?' asked Lady Dian.* with graceful 
eagerness. 

‘He ought to ap<'logize to all of you,' said Father 
Brown. 

It was not upon this point, however, that Father 
Brown found hiinse'*' talking to Professor Smaill as 
he sat by the bedside during the slow convalescence of 
that eminent archaeologist. Nor, indeed, was it chiefly 
Father Brown who did the talking; for though the 
Professor was limited to small doses of the stimulant of 
conversation, he concentrated most of it upon these 
interviews with his clerical friend. Father Brown had 
a talent for being silent in an encouraging way; and 
Smaill was encouraged by it to talk about many strange 
things not always easy to talk about ; such as the morbid 
phases of recovery and the monstnms dreams that often 
accompany deliiium. It is often rather an unbalancing 
business to recover slowly from a bad knock on tht' 
head; and when the head is as interesting a head as 
that of Professor Smaill, even its disturbances and dis- 
tortions are apt to be original and curious. His dreams 
were like bold and big designs rather out of drawing, as 
they can be seen in the strong but stiff archaic arts that 
he had studied; they were full of strange saints with 
square and triangular haloes, of golden outstanding 
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crowns and glories round dark and flattened faces, of 
eagles out of the East and the high head-dresses of 
bearded men with their hair bound like women. Only, 
as he told his friend, there was one much simpler 
and less entangled type, that continually recurred to 
his imaginative memory. Again and again all these 
Byzantine patterns would fade away like the fading 
gold on which they were traced as upon fire ; and nothing 
remained but the dark, bare wall of rock on which the 
shining shape of the fish was traced as with a finger 
dipped in the pho<^phorescence of fishes. For that was 
the sign which he once looked up and saw, in the moment 
when he first heard round the comer of the dark passage 
the voice of his enemy. 

‘And at last,' he said, ‘I think I have seen a meaning 
in the picture and the voice; and one that I never 
understood before. Why should I worry because one 
madman among a million of sane men, leagued in a 
great society against him, chooses to brag of persecuting 
me or pursuing me to death? The man who drew in 
the dark catacomb the secret symbol of Christ was per- 
secuted in a very different fashion. He was the solitary 
madman; the whole sane society was leagued together 
not to save but to slay him. I have sometimes fussed 
and fidgeted and wondered whether this or that man 
was my persecutor; whether it was Tarrant; whether it 
was Leonard Smyth; whether it was any one of them. 
Suppose it had been all of them ! Suppose it had been 
all the men on the boat and the men on the train and 
the men in the village. Suppose, so far as I was con- 
cerned, they were all murderers. I thought I had a 
right to be alarmed because I was creeping through the 
bowels of the earth in the dark and there was a man 
who would destroy me. What would it have been like, 
if the destroyer had been up in the daylight and had 
owned all the earth and commanded all the armies and 
the crowds? How if he had been able to stop all the 
earths or smoke me out of my hole, or kill me the 
moment I put my nose out in the daylight ? What was 
it like to deal with murder on that scale? The world 
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has forgotten these things, as until a little while ago it 
had forgotten war.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Father Brown, 'but the war came. The 
fish may be driven underground again, but it will come 
up into the daylight once more. As St. Antony of 
Padua humorously remarked, “it is only fishes who 
survive the Deluge.'” 



THE SWORD OF WOOD 


Down in the little village of Grayling- Abbot, in Somer- 
set, men did not know that the world we live in had 
begun. They did not know that all we have come to 
call 'modem' had silently entered England, and changed 
the air of it. Well, they did not know it very clearly 
even in London: though one or two shrewd men like 
my Lord Clarendon, and perhaps Prince Rupert, with 
liis chemicals and his sad €5^5, may have had a glimmer 
of it. 

On the contrary, by the theory of the thing, the oUl 
world had returned. Christmas could be kept again; 
the terrible army was disbanded; the swartliy young 
man with the sour, humorous face, who had been 
cheered from Dover to Whitehall, brought back in him 
the blood of kings. Every one was saving (especially 
in Grayling- Abbot) that now it would be ^lerrv England 
again. But the swarthy young man knew better. The 
Merry Monarch knew he was not meant to make Merry 
England. If he treated his own life as a comedy, it 
was for a philosophical reason; because comedy is the 
only poetry of compromise. And he was a compromise ; 
and he knew it. Therefore he turned, like Prince 
Rupert, to the chemicals; and played with the little 
toys that were to become the terrible engines of modern 
science. So he might have played witli tiger-cubs, so 
long as they were as small as his spaniels. 

But down in Grayling-Abbot it was much easier to 
believe that old England had been restored, because it 
had never, in any serious sense, been disturbed. The 
fierce religious quarrels of the seventeenth century had 
only stirred that rustic neighbourhood to occasional 
panics of witch-burning. And these, though much rarer 
in the medieval society, were not inconsistent with it. 

96 
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The squire, Sir Guy Griffin, was famous as a fighter 
quite in the medieval style. Though he had com- 
manded a troop under Newcastle in the Civil Wars with 
conspicuous success, the local legend of his bodily 
prowess eclipsed any national chronicle of his military 
capacity. Through two or three counties round Gray- 
ling-Abbot, his reputation for swordsmanship had quite 
eclipsed his reputation for generalship. So, in the 
Middle Ages, it happened that Cceur-de-Lion's hand 
c^uld keep his head: it happened that Bruce's hand 
could keep his head. And in both cases the head has 
suffered unfairly from the glorification of the hand. 

The same almost unbroken medieval tradition even 
clung njund the young schoolmaster, Dennis Tryon, who 
was just locking up his little school for the last time; 
having been transferred to a private post at Sir Guy's 
own house 1 Sir Guy's six hulking .^'Ons, who had 

learned their father's skill with the swoid, and hitherto 
declined to learn anything else. In numberless and 
nameless ways, Tryon expressed the old traditions. He 
was not a Puritan, yet he wore black clothes because he 
might have been a priest. Though he had learned to 
fence and dance at College, like ^lilton, he was plainly 
dressed and weaponless; because the vague legend re- 
mained that a student was a soit of clerk, and a clerk 
was a sort ui clergyman. He wore his brown hair long, 
like a Cavalier. But as it was his own hair, it was 
long and straight: while the Cavaliers were already 
beginning to wear other people's hair, which was long 
and curly. In that strict brown frame, his face had 
the boyish, frank, rather round appearance that may 
be seen in old miniatures of Falkland or the Duke 
of Monmouth. His favourite authors were George 
Herbert and Sir Thomas Browne; and he was very 
young. 

He was addressing a last word to a last pupil, who 
happened to be lingering outside the school — a minute 
boy of seven, playing with one of those wooden swords, 
made of two lengths of lath nailed across each other, 
which boys have played with in all centuries. 

*D 9n 
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‘Jeremy Bunt/ said Tryon, with a rather melancholy 
playfulness, ‘your sword is, as it seems to me, much an 
improvement on most we have lately looked on. I 
observe its end is something blunt; doubtless for that 
gallant reason that led Orlando to blunt his sword when 
fighting the lady, whose name, in the ingenious romance, 
escapes me. Let it suffice you, little one. It will kill 
the Giants, like Master Jack's sword of sharpness, at 
least as well as the swords of a standing army ever will. 
If you be minded to save the Lady Angelica from the 
ogre, it will turn the dragon to stone as quick as any 
sword of steel would do. And, oh, Jeremy, if the fable 
be false, the moral is not false. If a little boy be good 
and brave, he should be great, and he may be. If he 
be bad and base, he should be beaten with a staff*— 
here Tryon tapped him very softly on the shoulders 
with a long black walking-cane that was commonly his 
only ferule — ‘but in either way, to my thinking, youi 
sword is as good as any other. Only, dear Jeremy*— 
and he bent over the child swiftly, with a sudden 
tenderness — ‘always remember your kind of sword is 
stronger if one holds it by the wrong end.' 

He reversed the little sword in the child's hand, 
making it a wooden cross, and then went striding up the 
road like the wind, leaving the staring boy behind. 

When he became conscious that human feet were 
following him, he knew they could not possibly be the 
feet of the boy. He looked round; and Jeremy was still 
hovering in the distance; but the rush of feet came from 
a far diSerent cause. 

A young lady was hurrying by close under the high 
hedge that was nearly as old as the Plantagcncts. Her 
costume was like his own, in the sense that it had the 
quietude of the Puritan with the cut of the Cavalier. 
Her dress was as dark as Barebones could have asked; 
but the ringlets under her hood were yellow and curly, 
for the same reason that his own hair was brown and 
straight : because they were her own. Nothing else was 
notable about her, except that she was pretty and 
seemed rather in a hurry; and that her delicate profile 
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was pointed resolutely up the road. The face was a 
little pale. 

Tryon turned again to look back on his tracks; and 
this time saw another figure more formidable than 
Jeremy with the wooden sword. 

A tall, swaggering figure, almost black against the 
sunlight, was coming down the road with a rapidity that 
almost amounted to a run. He had a wide hat with 
feathers, and long, luxuriant hair, in the latest London 
manner; but it was not any such feathers or flourishes 
that arrested Tryon*s attention. He had seen old Sir 
Guy Griffin, who still wore his wild, white hair half-way 
down his back, to show {very unnecessarily) that he 
was not a Puritan. He had seen Sir Guy stick in his 
hat the most startling cock's feathers, but that was 
because he had no other feathers. But Tryon knew at 
a glance thai* Sir Guy would never have come forward 
in such extraoidirary attitudes. The tall, fantastic 
man actually drew his sword as he rushed forward; and 
offered it like a lance to be splintered as from the end 
of a long tilting-yard Such frolics may have happened 
a hundred times round the 'Cock' of Buckingham and 
Dorset. But it was an action utterly unknown to the 
gentry round Grayling- Abbot, when they settled affaiis 
of honour. 

While he was still looking up the road at the advancing 
figure, he found himself breathlessly addressed by the 
escaping girl. 

‘You must not fight him,’ she said, ‘he has beaten 
everybody. He has beaten even Sir Guy, and all his 
sons.' She cast her eyes about him and cried out in 
horror: ‘And where is your sword? ' 

‘With my spurs, mistress,’ replied the schoolmaster, 
in the best style of Ariosto. ‘I have to win them both.' 

She looked at him rather wildly and said: ‘But he 
has never been beaten in swordsmanship.' 

Tryon, with a smile, made a salute with his black 
walking-stick. ‘A man with no sword,' he said, ‘can 
never be beaten in swordsmanship.' 

The girl stood for one moment staring at him as if, 
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even in that scene of scurry and chase, time were 
suspended for a flash. Then she seemed to leap again 
like a hunted thing and plunged on: and it was only 
some hundred yards higher up the road that she again 
halted, hesitated, and looked back. In much the same 
manner Master Jeremy Bunt, who had not the faintest 
intention of deserting the delightful school in which he 
was no longer required to do any work, actually ran 
forward. Perhaps their curiosity ought to be excused. 
For they were certainly looking at the most astounding 
duel the world had ever seen. It was the duel of the 
naked sword and the walking-stick: probably the only 
merely defensive battle ever fouglit on this earth. 

The day was full of sun and wind, the two chief 
ingredients of a glorious day; but till that moment even 
Mr. Tryon, though of a pastoral and poetical turn, had 
not noticed anything specially splendid in the sky or 
landscape. Now the beauty of this world came upon 
him with the violence of a supernatural vision; for he 
was very certain it was a vision that he soon must lose. 
He was a good fencer with the foil in the Collegiate 
manner. But it was not to be expected that any human 
being could emerge victorious from a prolonged fight in 
which he had no means of retaliation ; and especially as 
his opponent, whether from drink or devilry, was clearly 
fighting to the death. Tryon could not be certain that 
the wild creature even knew that his sword only struck 
against 'wood. 

Dennis Tryon took in every glory of the good English 
land, and the still more glorious English climate, with the 
comer of his eye; he took it in with that same swift, 
indirect and casual, yet absolutely substantial way in 
which Nature is noticed in the old English poets that 
he loved. For the great poets of England, from Chaucer 
to Dryden, had a trick that has since been lost, the trick 
of implying the nature of a scene without apparently 
even attempting to describe it. Thus, any one reading 
the line 'Pack, clouds, away,' knows at once it is the 
kind of clouds called cumuli, and could not possibly be 
meant for level or streaky clouds. Or any one reading 
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Milton's line about the princess's turret ‘bosomed high 
in tufted trees ' knows it means partly leafless trees, as 
in early spring or autumn, when the edge of the forest 
shows soft against the sky, like a brush or broom, sweep- 
ing heaven. With the same sort of subconscious solidity, 
Tryon realized the rounded and half-rosy morning clouds 
that curled or huddled in the blue above the downs ; and 
the mute mercy of the forests, that faded from grey to 
purple before they mixed with heaven. Death, in a hat 
with black plumes, was shooting a thousand shining 
arrows at him every instant; and he had never loved the 
world so much before. 

For indeed that one streak of white steel came at him 
like a shower of shining arrows. He had to make a new 
parry for every new lunge; and, with each, perversely 
remembered some episode of College fencing. When 
the bright po.M of death missed his heart and slid past 
liis elbow, lie saw suddenly a meadow beside the Thames. 
When he seemed blinded, by the very light on that 
lightning blade, leaping at his eyes, but passing over 
his shoulder, he saw the old lawn at Merton as if its grass 
had sprung out of the road around him. But he began 
more and more to realize something else. He realized 
that if he had held a real sword, he could have killed 
his enemy six times over with the ripoUe, When the 
heart-thrust was turned, he could have put his sword 
like a carving-knife into a pudding — if it had been a 
sword. When the parry protected his eyes, nothing 
else could have protected his opponent, except the 
unpenetrating quality of a walking-stick. His brain was 
of the very clear kind that can play two games of chess 
at once. While still whirling his black walking-stick in 
a complicated but impromptu clockwork of fence, he 
saw quite clearly a logical alternative. Either the man 
thought he was fighting someone with a sword: in which 
case he was a very bad fencer. Or else he knew he 
was fighting someone with a stick, in which case he was 
a very bad man : or (as the more timid modern phrase 
goes) a very bad sportsman. 

He acted suddenly in a way adapted to either case. 
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He introduced into his swordplay a stroke of single-stick, 
also learned at College, jerking his stick up so as to 
strike and jar the man’s elbow; and then, before the 
arm could recover its nerve, smote the sword clean out 
of the hand. A look at the man's black, bewildered 
expression was enough. Tryon was now quite certain 
the man’s advantage had only been in his sword. He 
was also quite certain the man knew it. With all the 
rush of his released romanticism, which roared like the 
wind, and rolled like the clouds, and blazed like the sun 
which he had thought to see no more, he sprang forward 
and pinned the man by the throat, with a shout of 
laughter. Then he said, with more restrained humour, 
what he had said to the little boy up the road. 

‘If he be bad and base,' said Tryon, ‘he should be 
beaten with a staff.’ And whirling the walking-stick 
round his head, he laid three thundering and echoing 
thwacks across the shoulders of his disarmed enemy, 
and walked off up the road again like the wind. 

He did not notice further what his murderous enemy 
might attempt, but he was honestly puzzled about the 
conduct of the crowd. For, by this time, there was a 
very considerable crowd. The sword-bearing Jeremy 
was quite prominent in the throng behind him; the lady 
with the golden curls and the sensitive profile was herself 
pausing a moment on the outskirts of the throng in front. 

As he started up the road again, the mob set up a 
roar, redoubled and quadrupled, and several gentlemen 
present whirled their plumed hats and shouted observa- 
tions he could not hear. What was even more extra- 
ordinary, a great part of the crowd (including the young 
lady, who vanished early) appeared to be disappearing 
up the road, as if bringing news of some great victory 
like Agincourt. 

By the time he came from Grayling-Abbot to Gray- 
ling-le-Grifiin, the next village, there were ten heads at 
every cottage window; and girls threw flowers, that 
missed him and fell on the road. By the time he came 
to the outskirts of the Park, with the stone griffins, 
there were triumphal arches. 
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‘It seems that I was not a little hasty with Master 
Bunt/ said Tryon to himself, with a puzzled smile. ‘It 
is plain I have fallen into the Kingdom of Queen Mab. 
It is I, and not Master Jeremy, who have, in some sense, 
saved Angelica from the dragon. I was rather more 
embarrassed in the matter of arms, and she rather less 
embarrassed in the matter of attire, and there, truly, 
the difference seems to end. But the strangest thing of 
all is that, whatever I have done, I have done it with a 
sWord of wood, like little Jeremy’s.’ 

In his academic reflections, he lifted his long black 
stick to look at it; and, as he did so, the cry of many 
crowds broke about him like a cannonade. For he had 
come to the very doors of Grifhn Grange, to which he 
had been summoned on his much milder tutorial errand. 
And the great Sir Guy himself came out the entrance. 
He might li ivc justified his mythic name, allowing 
for ceiuin alteiations of accident. For a griffin was 
supposed to be a mixture of the lion and the eagle; and 
certainly Sir Guy’s mane might have been a lion’s, but 
that it was largely white; and his nose might have 
been an eagle’s, but that it was partly red. 

His face had at first a dangerous and even dissipated 
look, and Tryon had one momentary doubt about the 
reason of his defeat. But when he looked again at Sir 
Guy’s erect figure and animated eye; when he rather 
timidly accepted his decisive handshake and received 
congratulations in his clear and comfortable voice, the 
doubt vanished. And the young schoolmaster felt even 
more bewildered in receiving the equally adoring, though 
rather more gaping, congratulations of the six strenuous 
sons. At the first glance, Tryon felt something like 
despair about their Greek and Latin. But he also felt 
an increasing conviction that any of them could have 
knocked him anywhere with a cudgel. His own triumph 
began to seem as fantastic and inci edible as his triumphal 
arches. 

‘ Assuredly it is a strange matter,' he said to himself 
in his simplicity. ‘I was a tolerable good fencer at 
Merton, but not excellent. Not so good as Wilton or 
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Smith or old King of Christ Church. It is not to be 
believed that men like these could not beat him with 
their great swords, when I could beat him with a stick. 
This is some jest of the great gentr}', as in the ingenious 
tale of Master Cervantes.’ 

He therefore received the uproarious plaudits of old 
Griffin and his sons with some reserve; but, after a little 
time, it was hard for one so simple not to perceive their 
simplicity. They really did regard him, as little Jeremy 
would have regarded him, as a fairy-tale hero who had 
freed their valley from an ogre. The people at the 
windows had not been conspirators. The triumphal 
arches had not been practical jokes. He was really the 
god of the countrj’side and he had not a notion why. 

Tliree things convinced him finally of the reality of 
his reputation. One was the mysterious fact that the 
young Griffins (that brood of mvthic monsters) ically 
made some attempt to learn. Humphiey, the eldest 
and biggest, got the genitive of qtus right the third 
time, though wrong again the fouith, fifth, and sixth. 
The attempts of Geoffrey to distmguish between fingo 
amlfigo would have moved a heart of stone: and Mile.s, 
the youngest, was really interested in the verb fene’ 
though (being a waterside character) he had some ten- 
dency to end it with a 'y.' Underneath all this excep- 
tional mental ambition, Tryon could see the huge, silent 
respect ^which savages and schoolboys feel everywhere 
for one who has ‘done’ something in the bodily way. 
The old rural and real aristocracy of England had not 
that rather cold and clumsy class-consciousness we now 
call the public-school spirit; and they enjoj-ed sports 
mstead of worshipping them. But boys are the same 
in all ages, and one of their sports is hero-worship. 

The next and yet more fascinating fact was Sir Guy. 

He was not, it was clear, in the common sense an amiable 
man. Just as the slash he had at the battle of Newbury 
made his eagle face almost as ugly as it was handsome 
so the neglects and disappointments of his once pro^ 
mising military career had made his tongue and temper 
as bitter as they w'ere sincere. Yet Tryon felt he owed 
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the very knowledge of such an attitude to a confidence 
the old man would not have reposed in other people. 

'The King hath his own again/ old Griffin would say 
gloomily. ‘ But I think it is too late. Indeed it might 
nigh as well be the King of France come to rule us as 
the King of England. He hath brought back with him 
French women that act in stage plays as if they were 
boys; and tricks fit for pothecaries or conjurers at a fair, 
and tricks like this fellow's that twitched away my sword, 
and every one else's — till he met his master, thank 
God.' And he smiled at Tryon, sourly, but with respect. 

'Is the gentleman I met/ asked Tiy'on, rather timidly, 
'one from the Court? ' 

'Yes,' answered the old man. 'Did you h^nk at his 
face?' 

‘Only his eyes,* said the fencer, smit ng; ‘they are 
black.' 

'llis lace is painted,' said Griffin. 'That is the sort 
of thing they do in London. And he wears a pile of 
false hair out of a barber's; and walks about in it, like 
the house of a Jack-i’ -the Green. But his was the best 
swoid, as old Moll's was the best army. And wffiat 
could we do?' 

The third fact, which affected Dennis Tiy’on most 
deeply of all, was a glimpse 01 two of the girl he had 
saved from the obstreperous courtier. It appeared she 
w'as the parson's daughter, one Dorothy Hood, who w’as 
often in and out of the Giange, but always avoided 
him. He had every sort of delicacy himself; and a com- 
prehension of her attitude made him finally certain of 
llis own inexplicable importance. If this had been, as 
he first thought, a trick played on him in the style of 
the Duke and the Tinker, so charming a girl (and he 
thought her more channmg every time she flashed dowm 
a corridor or disappeared through a door) would cer- 
tainly have been set to draw him on. If there w'as a 
conspiracy, she must be in it ; and her part in it w^ould 
be plain. But she was not playing the part. He caught 
himself rather wishing she w^ere. 

The last stroke came when he heard her saying to 
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Sir Guy, by the accident of two open doors: ‘All say, 
'twas witchcraft; and that God helped the young 
gentleman only because he was good, and ' 

He walked wildly away. He was the kind of academic 
cavalier, who had learnt all woildly manners in an 
unworldly cloister. To him, therefore, eavesdropping 
was in all cases, horrible; in her case, damnable. 

On one occasion he plucked up his courage to stop 
and thank her for having warned him of the danger of 
the duel. 

Her delicate, pale face, always tremulous, became 
positively troubled. ‘ But then I did not know,' she said. 

* I knew you were not afraid. But I did not laiow then 
you were fighting the devils.’ 

‘Truly, and I do not know it now,' he answered. ‘By 
my thinking, I was fighting one man, and no such great 
fighting at that.' 

‘Everybody says it was the devils,' she said with a 
beautiful simplicity. ‘My father says so.' 

WTien she had slipped away, Dennis was left medi- 
tating: and a new and rather grim impression grew 
stronger and stronger upon him. The more he heard 
from servants or strangers, the clearer it was that the 
local legend was hardening into a tale of himself as 
exorcist breaking the spell of a warlock. 

The youngest boy. Miles, who had been (as usual) 
down by the river, said the villagers were walking along 
the bank, looking for the old pool where witches were 
drowned. Humphrey said it would be no good if they 
found it, for the tall man with the painted face had gone 
back to London. But an hour later, Geoffrey came in 
with other news: the wicked wizard had gone out of 
Grayling, but the mob had slopped him on the road to 
Salisbury. 

When Tryon bestirred himself with curiosity and 
alarm and looked out of the Grange gates he found 
fearful confirmation, almost in the image of a place of 
pestilence or a city of the dead. The whole population 
of the two villages of Grayling (save for such non- 
combatants as the wooden-sworded Bunt) had vanished 
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from their streets and houses. They returned in the 
dark hour before dawn; and they brought with them 
the man with the magic sword. 

Men in modem England, who have never seen a 
revolution, who have never seen even a real mob, 
cannot imagine what the capture of a witch was like 
It was for all the populace of that valley a vast rising 
against an emperor and oppressor, a being taller, more 
terrible, more universal, than any one would have called 
either Charles I or Cromwell, even in jest. It was not, 
as the modem people say, the worrying of some silly 
old woman. It was for them a revolt against Kehama, 
the Almighty Man. It was for them a rebellion of the 
good angels after the victory of Satan. Doiothv Hood 
was sufficiently frightened of the mob to take Tryon's 
hand in the crowd, and hold it in a way t’ at made them 
understand ecto ‘.^ther with an intimate tenderness never 
afterwaids dissolve- i. But it never occuricd to her to 
be sorry for the warlock. 

He was standing on the river bank, with his hands 
tied behind him, but Uie sword still at his side; no one 
feeling disposed to meddle with it. His peruke had 
been tom off; and his cropped head seemed to make 
more glaring and horrible the unnatural colours of his 
face. It was like some painted demon mask. But he 
was quite composed, and even contemptuous. Every 
now and then people threw things at him, as at one in 
the pillory; even little Jeremy Bunt flinging his wooden 
sword, with all the enthusiasm of the Children's Crusade. 
But most things missed him and fell into the flowing 
river behind, into which (there could be little doubt) he 
himself was to be flung at last. 

Then stood up for an instant in the stormy light, that 
rare but real spirit, for whose sake alone men have 
endured aristocracy, or the division of man from man. 
Sir Guy's scarred face looked rather unusually sulky, 
or even spiteful; but he turned to his bodyguard of 
sons. *We must get him back safe to the Grange,' he 
said sourly; 'you boys have all your swords, I think. 
You had best draw them.' 
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' Why ? ' asked the staring Humphrey. 

'Why/ answered his father, 'because they are con- 
quered swords, like my own.' And he drew his long 
blade, that took the white light of the morning. 

'Boys,' he said, 'it is in the hand of God if he be 
warlock or no. But is it to be said of our blood that 
we brought crowds and clubs to kill a man who had 
whipped each one of us fairly with the sword? Shall 
men say that when Gritfms met their match they whined 
about magic? Make a ring round him, and we will 
bring him alive through a thousand witch-smellcrs.' 

Already a half-ring of naked swords had swung round 
the victim like a spiked necklace. In those days mobs 
were much bolder against their masters than they are 
to-day. But even that mob gave to the Griffins a 
militaiy reputation beyond their mere teiiitorial rank; 
and the parties were thus the more equal. There was 
no sword in that crowd better than a Griffin swoid; 
except the sword that hung useless at the hip of a 
pinioned man. 

Before the next moment, which must have been blood 
and destruction, the man with the useless sword spoke. 
'If some gentleman,' he said with marmoreal calm, 'will 
but put a hand in the pocket of my doublet, I think 
bloodshed will be spared.' 

There was a long silence; and every one looked at 
Dennis Tryon: the man who had not feared the wizard. 
Every tine included Dorothy; and Dennis stepped for- 
ward. He found a folded piece of paper in the doublet, 
opened it and read it with more and more wonder on 
his round young face. At the third sentence he took 
his hat off. At this the crowd stared more and more: 
it had fallen suddenly silent and all were conscious of 
a change and a cooling in that intense air. 

'It would appear,' he said at last, ‘that this is a privy 
letter from His Majesty, which I will not read in entirety. 
But it advises and permits Sir Godfrey Skene to practise 
with the new Magnetic Sword which the Royal Society 
has for some little time attempted to manufacture in 
pursuance of a suggestion of Lord Verulam, the founder 
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of our Natural Philosophy. The whole blade is mag- 
netized; and it is thought it may even pull any other 
iron weapon out of the hand.' 

He paused a moment, in some embarrassment, and 
then said : ‘ It is added that only a weapon of wood or 
such other material could be used against it.’ 

Sir Guy turned to him suddenly and said: 'Is that 
what you call Natural Philosophy?’ 

'Yes,' replied Tryon. 

‘I thank you,’ said Griffin. 'You need not teach it 
to my sons.’ 

Then he strode towards the prisoner, and rent the 
sword away, bursting the belt that held it. 

'If it were not His Majesty’s own hand,’ he said, 'I 
would throw you with it after all.’ 

The next instant the Magnetic Swop’ of the Royal 
Society v"iii h. d from men’s view for e\tr; and Tryon 
could ^i-c nothing but Jeiemy’s little cross of wood 
heaving with the heaving stream. 
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A DEFENCE OF RASH VOWS 

If a prosperous modem man, with a high hat and a 
frock-coat, were to solemnly pledge himself before all 
hi: clerks and friends to count the leaves on every third 
tree in Holland Walk, to hop up to the City on one leg 
every Thursday, to repeat the whole of Mill’s Liberty 
seventy-six times, to collect three hundred dandelions 
in fields belonging to any one of the name of Brown, to 
remain for thirty-one hours holding his left ear in his 
right hand, to sing the names of all his aunts in order of 
age on the .f omnibus, or make an> such unus»ual 
undcrlaking, we slv-uld immediately conclude that the 
man was mad, or, as it is sometimes expressed, was ‘ an 
artist in life.* Yet these vows are not more extra- 
ordinary than the vov's which in the Middle Ages and in 
similar periods were made, not by fanatics merely, but 
by the greatest figures in civic and national civilization 
— ^by kings, judgtb, poets, and priests. One man swore 
to chain two mountains together, and the great chain 
hung there, it was said, for ages as a monument of that 
mystical folly. Another sw^ore that he would find his 
way to Jcnisalern with a patch over his eyes, and died 
looking for it. It is not easy to see that these two 
exploits, judged from a strictly rational standpoint, arc 
any saner than the acts above suggested. A mountain 
is commonly a stationary and reliable object which it is 
not necessary to chain up at night like a dog. And it 
is not easy at first sight to see that a man pays a veiy 
high compliment to the Holy City by setting out for it 
under conditions which render it to the last degree 
improbable that he will ever get tliere. 

But about this there is one striking thing to be 
noticed. If men behaved in that way in our time, we 
should, as we have said, regard them as symbols of the 
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'decadence.' But the men who did these things were 
not decadent; they belonged generally to the most 
robust classes of what is generally regarded as a robust 
age. Again, it will be urged that if men essentially sane 
performed such insanities, it was under the capricious 
direction of a superstitious religious system. This, again, 
will not hold water; for in the purely terrestrial and even 
sensual departments of life, such as love and lust, the 
medieval princes show the same mad promises and per- 
formances, the same misshapen imagination, and the 
same monstrous self-sacrifice. Here we have a contra- 
diction, to explain which it is necessary to think of the 
whole nature of vows from the beginning. And if we 
consider seriously and correctly the nature of vows, we 
shall, unless I am much mistaken, come to the conclu- 
sion that it is perfectly sane, and even sensible, to swear 
to chain mountains together, and that, if insanity is 
involved at all, it is a little insane not to do so. 

The man who makes a vow makes an appointment 
with himself at some distant time or place. The danger 
of it is that himself should not keep the appointment. 
And in modem times this terror of one's self, of the 
weakness and mutability of one's self, has perilously 
increased, and is the real basis of the objection to vows 
of any kind. A modem man refrains from swearing to 
count the leaves on every third tree in Holland Walk, 
not because it is silly to do so (he does many sillier 
things), *but because he has a profound conviction that 
before he had got to the three hundred and seventy- 
ninth leaf on the first tree he would be excessively tired 
of the subject and want to go home to tea. In other 
words, we fear that by that time he will be, in the 
common but hideously significant phrase, another man. 
Now, it is this horrible fairy tale of a man constantly 
changing into other men that is the soul of the decadence. 
That John Paterson should, with apparent calm, look 
forward to being a certain General Barker on Monday, 
Dr. Maegregor on Tuesday, Sir Walter Carstairs on 
Wednesday, and Sam Slugg on Thursday, may seem a 
nightmare ; but to that nightmare we give the name of 
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modem culture. One great decadent, who is now dead, 
published a poem some time ago in which he powerfully 
summed up the whole spirit of the movement by de- 
claring that he could stand in the prison yard and 
entirely comprehend the feelings of a man about to 
be hanged: 

For he that lives more lives than one 

More deaths than one must die. 

And the end of all this is that maddening horror of 
unreality which descends upon the decadents, and 
compared with which physical pain itself would have 
the freshness of a youthful thing. The one hell which 
imagination must conceive as most hellish is to be 
eternally acting a play without even the narrowest and 
dirtiest greenroom in which to be human. And this is 
the conditivji! uj the decadent, of the acsUicte, of the 
free-lovei . To be everlastingly passing through dangers 
which we know cannot scathe us, to be taking oaths 
which we know cannot bind us, to be defying enemies 
who we know cannot ('onquer us — this is the grinning 
tyranny of decadence which is called freedom. 

Let us turn, on the other hand, to the maker of vows. 
The man who made a vow, however wild, gave a healthy 
and natural expression to the greatness of a great 
moment. He vowed, for example, to chain two moun- 
tains together, perhaps a symbol of some great relief, 
or love, or aspiration. Short as the moment of his 
resolve might be, it was, like all great moments, a 
moment of immortality, and the desire to say of it exegi 
monumentum acre perennius was the only sentiment that 
would satisfy his mind. The modem aesthetic man 
would, of course, easily see the emotional opportunity; 
he would vow to chain two mountains together. But, 
then, he would quite as cheerfully vow to chain the 
earth to the moon. And the withering consciousness 
that he did not mean what he said, that he was, in truth, 
saying nothing of any great import, would take from him 
exactly that sense of daring actuality which is the ex- 
citement of a vow. For what could be more maddening 
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than an existence in which our mother or aunt received 
the information that we were going to assassinate the 
king or build a temple on Ben Nevis with the genial 
composure of custom? 

The revolt against vows has been carried in our day 
even to the extent of a revolt against the typical vow of 
marriage. It is most amusing to listen to the opponents 
of marriage on this subject. They appear to imagine 
that the ideal of constancy was a yoke mysteriously 
imposed on mankind by the devil, instead of being, as 
it is, a yoke consistently imposed by all lovers on them- 
selves. They have invented a phrase, a phrase that is 
a black-and-white contradiction in two words — ^'free- 
love * — as if a lover ever had been, or ever could be, free. 
It is the nature of love to bind itself, and the institution 
of marriage merely paid the average man the compliment 
of taking him at his word. Modern sages offer to the 
lover, with an ill-flavoured grin, the largest liberties and 
the fullest irresponsibility; but they do not respect him 
as the old Church respected him; they do not write his 
oath upon the heavens, as the record of his highest 
moment. They give him every liberty except the liberty 
to sell his liberty, which is the only one that he 
wants. 

In Mr. Bernard Shaw's brilliant play The Philanderer 
we have a vivid picture of this state of things. Charteris 
is a man perpetually endeavouring to be a free-lover, 
which is like endeavouring to be a married bachelor or 
a white negro. He is wandering in a hungry search for 
a certain exhilaration which he can only have when he 
has the courage to cease from wandering. Men knew 
better than this in old times — ^in the time, for example, 
of Shakespeare's heroes. When Shakespeare's men are 
really celibate they praise the undoubted advantages of 
celibacy, liberty, irresponsibility, a chance of continual 
change. But they were not such fools as to continue to 
talk of liberty when they were in such a condition that 
they could be made happy or miserable by the moving 
of someone else's eyebrow. Suckling classes love with 
debt in his praise of freedom. 
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And he that *s fairly out of both 
Of all the world is blest. 

He lives as in the golden age, 

When all things made were common; 

He takes his pipe, he takes his glass, 

11c fears no man or woman 

This is a perfectly possible, rational, and manly 
position. But what have lovers to do with ridiculous 
affectations of fearing no man or womaii ? They know 
that in the turning of a hand the whole cosmic engine 
to the remotest star may become an instrument of music 
or an instrument of torture. They hear a song older 
than Suckling’s, that has survived a hundred philo- 
sophies. ‘Who is this that looketh out of the window, 
fair as the sun, clear as the moon, terrible as an army 
with banners? * 

As we hav^c -.aid, it is exactly this l)aiK door, this 
sense of having a retreat behind us, that is, to our 
minds, the sterilizing spirit in modem pleasure. Every- 
where there is the persistent and insane attempt to 
obtain pleasure without paying for it. Thus, in politics, 
the modern Jingoes practically say: ‘Let us have the 
pleasures of conquerors without the pains of soldiers: 
let us sit on sofas and be a hardy race.' Thus, in religion 
and morals, the decadent mystics say: ‘Let us have the 
fragrance of sacred purity without the sorrows of self- 
restraint; let us sing hymns alternately to the Virgin 
and Priapus.' Thus, in love, the free-lovers say: ‘Let 
us have the splendour of offering ourselves without the 
peril of committing ourselves; let us see whether one 
cannot commit suicide an unlimited number of times.' 

Emphatically it will not work. There are thrilling 
moments, doubtless, for the spectator, the amateur, and 
the aesthete; but there is one thrill that is known only 
to the soldier who fights for his own flag, to the ascetic 
who starves himself for his own illumination, to the 
lover who makes finally his own choice. And it is 
this transfiguring self-discipline that makes the vow a 
truly sane thing. It must have satisfied even the giant 
hunger of the soul of a lover or a poet to know that in 
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consequence of some one instant of decision that strange 
chain would hang for centuries in the Alps among the 
silences of stars and snows. All around us is the city 
of small sins, abounding in back wavs and retreats, but 
surely, sooner or later, the towering flame will rise from 
the harbour announcing that the reign of the cowards is 
over and a man is burning his ships. 



A DEFENCE OF SKELETONS 

Some little time ago I stood among immemorial English 
trees that seemed to take hold upon the stars like a 
brood of Yggdrasils. As I walked among these living 
pillars I became gradually aware that the rustics who 
lived and died in their shadow adopted a very curious 
conversational tone. They seemed to be constantly 
apologizing for the trees, as if they were a very poor 
show. After elaborate investigation, I discovered that 
their gloomy and penitent tone was traceable to the 
fact that it was winter and all the trees were bare. I 
assured them that I did not resent the fact that it was 
winter, that I know the thing had happened before, and 
that no forethought on their part could have averted 
this blow of destiny. But 1 could not in any way 
reconcile them to the fact that it was winter. There 
was evidently a general feeling that I had caught the 
trees in a kind of disgi iceful deshabille, and that they 
ought not to be seen until, like the first human sinners, 
they had covered themselves with leaves. So it is quite 
clear that, while very few people appear to know any- 
thing of how trees look in winter, the actual foresters 
know Lss than any one. So far from the line of the 
tree when it is bare appearing harsh and severe, it is 
luxuriantly indefinable to an unusual degree ; the fringe 
of the forest melts away like a vignette. The tops of 
two or three high trees when they are leafless are so 
soft that they seem like the gigantic brooms of that 
fabulous lady who was sweeping the cobwebs off the 
sky. The outline of a leafy forest is in comparison hard, 
gross, and blotchy; the clouds of night do not more 
certainly obscure the moon than those green and 
monstrous clouds obscure the tree; the actual sight of 
the little wood, with its grey and silver sea of life, is 
entirely a winter vision. So dim and delicate is the 
heart of the winter woods, a kind of glittering gloaming, 
that a figure stepping towards us in the chequered 
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twilight seems as if he were breaking through unfathom- 
able depths of spiders’ webs. 

But surely the idea that its leaves are the chief grace 
of a tree is a vulgar one, on a par with the idea that his 
hair is the chief grace of a pianist. When winter, that 
healthy ascetic, carries his gigantic razor over hill and 
valley, and shaves all the trees like monks, we feel 
surely that they are all the more like trees if they £ire 
shorn, just as so many painters and musicians would be 
all the more like men if they were less like mops. But 
it does appear to be a deep and essential difficulty that 
men have an abiding terror of their own structure, or 
of the structure of things they love. This is felt dimly 
in the skeleton of the tree: it is felt profoundly in the 
skeleton of the man. 

The imjjortance of the human skeleton is very great, 
and the horror with which it is commonly regarded is 
somewhat mysterious. Without claiming for the human 
skeleton a wholly conventional beauty, we may assert 
that he is certainly not uglier than a bull-dog, whose 
popularity never wanes, and that he has a vastly more 
cheerful and ingratiating expression. But just as man 
is mysteriously ashamed of the skeletons of the trees in 
winter, so he is mysteriously ashamed of the skeleton 
of himself in death. It is a singular thing altogether, 
this horror of the architecture of things. One would 
think it would be most unwise in a man to be afraid of 
a skeleton, since Nature has set curious and quite 
insuperable obstacles to his running away from it. 

One ground exists for this terror: a strange idea has 
infected humanity that the skeleton is typical of death. 
A man might as well say that a factory chimney was 
typical of bankruptcy. The factory may be left naked 
after ruin, the skeleton may be left naked after bodily 
dissolution; but both of them have had a lively and 
workmanlike life of their own, all the pulleys creaking, 
all the wheels turning, in the House of Livelihood as in 
the House of Life. There is no reason why this creature 
(new, as I fancy, to art), the living skeleton, should not 
become the essential symbol of life. 
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The truth is that man's horror of the skeleton is not 
horror of death at all. It is man's eccentric glory that 
he has not, generally speaking, any objection to being 
deaf, but has a very serious objection to being undig- 
nified. And the fundamental matter which troubles 
him in the skeleton is the reminder that the ground-plan 
of his appearance is shamelessly grotesque. I do not 
know why he should object to this. He contentedly 
takes his place in a world that does not pretend to be 
genweel — a laughing, working, jeering world. He sees 
millions of animals carrying, with quite a dandified 
levity, the most monstrous shapes and appendages, the 
most preposterous horns, wings, and legs, when they are 
necessary to utility. He sees the good temper of the 
frog, the unaccountable happiness of the hippopotamus. 
He sees a whole universe which is ridiculous, from the 
animalcule, will, a head too big for its body, up to the 
comet, wuh a tail too big foi its head. But when it 
comes to the delightful oddity of his own inside, his sense 
of humour rather abruptly deserts him. 

In the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance (which 
was, in certain times and respects, a much gloomier 
period) this idea of the skeleton had a vast influence in 
freezing the pride out of all earthly pomps and the 
fragrance out of all fleeting pleasures. But it was not, 
surely, the mere dread of death that did this, for these 
were ages in which men went to meet death singing; it 
was the idea of the degradation of man in the grinning 
ugliness of his structure that withered the juvenile 
insolence of beauty and pride. And in this it almost 
assuredly did more good than harm. There is nothing 
so cold or so pitiless as youth, and youth in aristocratic 
stations and ages tended to an impeccable dignity, an 
endless summer of success which needed to be very 
sharply reminded of the scorn of the stars. It was well 
that such flamboyant prigs should be convinced that 
one practical joke, at least, would bowl them over, that 
they would fall into one grinning man-trap, and not rise 
again. That the whole structure of their existence was 
as wholesomely ridiculous as that of a pig or a parrot 
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they could not be expected to realize; that birth was 
humorous, coming of age humorous, drinking and fighting 
humorous, they were far too yoimg and solemn to know. 
But at least they were taught that death was humorous. 

There is a peculiar idea abroad that the value and 
fascination of what we call Nature lie in her beauty. 
But the fact that Nature is beautiful in the sense that a 
dado or a Liberty curtain is beautiful is only one of her 
charms, and almost an accidental one. The highest 
and most valuable quality in Nature is not her beauty, 
but her generous and defiant ugliness. A hundred 
instances might be taken. The croaking noise of the 
rooks is, in itself, as hideous as the whole hell of sounds 
in a London railway tunnel. Yet it uplifts us like a 
trumpet with its coarse kindliness and honesty, and the 
lover in Maud could actually persuade himself that this 
abominable noise resembled his lady-love's name. Has 
the poet, for whom Nature means only roses and lilies, 
ever heard a pig grunting? It is a noise that docs a 
man good — ^a strong, snorting, imprisoned noise, break- 
ing its way out of unifathomable dungeons through every 
possible outlet and organ. It might be the voice of the 
earth itself, snoring in its mighty sleep. This is the 
deepest, the oldest, the most wholesome and religious 
sense of the value of Nature — the value which comes 
from her immense babyishness. She is as top-heavy, as 
grotesque, as solemn, and as happy as a child. The 
mood does come when we see all her shapes like shapes 
that a baby scrawls upon a slate — simple, rudimentary, 
a million years older and stronger than the whole disease 
that is called art. The objects of earth and heaven 
seem to combine into a nursery tale, and our relation to 
things seems for a moment so simple that a dancing 
lunatic would be needed to do justice to its lucidity and 
levity. The tree above my head is flapping like some 
gigantic bird standing on one leg; the moon is like the 
eye of a Cyclops. And, however much my face clouds 
with sombre vanity, or viilgar vengeance, or contemptible 
contempt, the bones of my skull beneath it are laughing 
for ever. 
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There are two equal and eternal w^ays of looking at 
this twilight world of ours: wc may see it as the twilight 
of evening or the twilight of morning; we may think of 
anything, down to a fallen acorn, as a descendant or as 
an ancestor. There arc times when we arc almost 
crushed, not so much with the load of the evil as with 
the load of the goodness of humanity, when we feel that 
we are nothing but the inheritors of a humiliating 
splendour. But there arc other times wl «'n everything 
seems priiiUti. , “\hen the ancient stars are only sparks 
blown tiom a boy's bonfire, when the whole earth seems 
so young and experimental that even the white hair of 
the aged, in the fine Biblical phrase, is like almond-ticcs 
that blossom, like iYr white hawthorn grown in May. 
That it is good for a man to realize that he is 'the heir 
of all the ages' is pretty commonly admitted; it is a less 
popular but equally important point that it is good for 
him sometimes to realize that he is not only an ancestor, 
but an ancestor of primal antiquity; it is good for him 
to wonder whether he is not a hero, and to experience 
ennobling doubts as to whether he is not a solar myth. 

The matters which most thoroughly evoke this sense 
of the abiding cliildhood of the world are those which 
are really fresh, abrupt, and inventive in any age; and 
if we were asked what was the best proof of this adven- 
turous youth in the nineteenth centuxy we should say, 
with all respect to its portentous sciences and philo- 
sophies, that it was to be found in the rhymes of Mr. 
Edward Lear and in the literature of nonsense. The 
Dong with the Luminous Nose, at least, is original, as the 
first ship and the first plough were original. 

It is true in a certain sense that some of the greatest 
writers the world has seen — ^Aristophanes, Rabelais, and 
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Steme — ^have written nonsense; but unless we are mis- 
taken, it is in a widely different sense. The nonsense of 
these men was satiric — ^that is to say, symbolic; it was a 
kind of exuberant capering round a discovered truth. 
There is all the difference in the world between the 
instinct of satire, which, seeing in the Kaiser's moustaches 
something typical of him, draws them continually larger 
and larger; and the instinct of nonsense which, for no 
reason whatever, imagines what those moustaches would 
look like on the present Archbishop of Canterbury if he 
grew them in a fit of absence of mind. We incline to 
think that no age except our own could have understood 
that the Quangle-Wangle meant absolutely nothing, and 
the Lands of the Jumblies were absolutely nowhere. 
We fancy that if the account of the Knave's trial in Alice 
in Wonderland had been published in the seventeenth 
century it would have been bracketed with Bunyan's 
Trial of Faithful as a parody on the State prosecutions 
of the time. We fancy that if The Dong with th^ 
Luminous Nose had appeared in the same period every 
one would have called it a dull satire on Oliver Cromwell. 

It is altogether advisedly that we quote chiefly from 
Mr. Lear's Nonsense Rhymes. To our mind he is both 
chronologically and essentially the father of nonsense; 
we think him superior to Lewis Carroll. In one sense, 
indeed, Lewis Carroll has a great advantage. We know 
what I^wis Carroll was in daily life: he was a singularly 
serious and conventional don, universally respected, but 
very much of a pedant and something of a Philistine. 
Thus his strange double life in earth and in dreamland 
emphasizes the idea that lies at the back of nonsense — 
the idea of escape, of escape into a world where things 
are not fixed horribly in an eternal a})i)ropriateness, 
where apples grow on pear-trees, and any odd man you 
meet may have three legs. Lewis Carroll, living one 
life in which he would have thundered morally against 
any one who walked on the wrong plot of grass, and 
another life in which he would cheerfully call the sun 
green and the moon blue, was, by his very divided 
nature, his one foot on both worlds, a perfect type of 
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the position of modem nonsense. His Wonderland is a 
country populated by insane mathematicians. We feel 
the whole is an escape into a world of masquerade; we 
feel that if we could pierce their disguises, we might 
discover that Humpty Dumpty and the March Hare 
were Professors and Doctors of Divinity enjoying a 
mental holiday. This sense of escape is certainly less 
emphatic in Edward Lear, because of the completeness 
of his citizenship in the world of unreason. We do not 
ki'tv)W his prosaic biography as we know Lewis Carroll's. 
We accept him as a purely fabulous figure, on lus own 
description of himself : 

Ilis body is perfectly spherical, 

He wcarcth a runcihle hat. 

While Lewis Carroll's Wonderland is purely intellec- 
tual, Lear introduces quite another elemei;^— the element 
of the poetical aofl even emotional. Carroll works by 
the pure reason, but this is not so strong a contrast; for, 
after all, mankind in the main has always regarded 
reason as a bit of a joke. Lear introduces his unmeaning 
words and his amorph )us creatures not with the pomp of 
reason, but with the romantic prelude of rich hues and 
haunting rhythms. 

Far and few, far ainl few. 

Are tlie lands where tiic Jumblies live, 

is an entirely different type of poetry to that exhibited 
in Jabberwocky. Carroll, with a sense of mathematical 
neatness, makes his whole poem a mosaic of new and 
mysterious words. But Edward Lear, with more subtle 
and placid cff^onteIy^ is alwa3^s introducing scraps of 
his own elvish dialect into the middle of simple and 
rational statements, until we are almost stunned into 
admitting that we know what they mean. There is a 
genial ring of common sense about such lines as: 

For his aunt Jobiska said, HCvery one knows 
That a Pobble is better without his toes,* 

which is beyond the reach of Carroll. The poet seems 
so easy on the matter that we arc almost driven to 
pretend that we see his meaning, that we know the 
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peculiar difficulties of a Pobble, that we are as old 
travellers in the * Gromboolian Plain' as he is. 

Our claim that nonsense is a new literature (we might 
almost say a new sense) would be quite indefensible if 
nonsense were nothing more than a mere aesthetic 
fancy. Nothing sublimely artistic has ever arisen out of 
mere art, any more than anything essentially reasonable 
has ever arisen out of the pure reason. There must 
always be a rich moral soil for any great aesthetic 
growth. The principle of art for art*s sake is a very good 
principle if it means that there is a vital distinction 
between the earth and the tree that has its roots in the 
earth; but it is a very bad principle if it means that the 
tree could grow just as well with its roots in the air. 
Every great literature has always been allegorical — 
allegorical of some view of the whole universe. The 
Iliad is only great because all life is a battle, the Odyssey 
because all life is a journey, the Book of Job because all 
life is a riddle. There is one attitude in which we think 
that all existence is summed up in the word 'ghosts'; 
another, and somewhat better one, in which we think 
it is summed up in the words A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Even the vulgarest melodrama or detective 
story can be good if it expresses something of the delight 
in sinister possibilities — the healthy lust for darkness 
and terror which may come on us any night in walking 
down a-dark lane. If, therefore, nonsense is really to be 
the literature of the future, it must have its own version 
of the Cosmos to offer; the world must not only be the 
tragic, romantic, and religious, it must be nonsensical 
also. And here we fancy that nonsense will, in a very 
unexpected way, come to the aid of the spiritual view 
of things. Religion has for centuries been trying to 
make men exult in the 'wonders' of creation, but it has 
forgotten that a thing cannot be completely wonderful 
so long as it remains sensible. So long as we regard a 
tree as an obvious thing, naturally and reasonably 
created for a giraffe to eat, we cannot properly wonder 
at it. It is when we consider it as a prodigious wave of 
the living soil sprawling up to the skies for no reason in 
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particular that we take off our hats, to the astonishment 
of the park-keeper. Everything has in fact another 
side to it, like the moon, the patroness of nonsense. 
Viewed from that other side, a bird is a blossom broken 
loose from its chain of stalk, a man a quadruped begging 
on its hind legs, a house a gigantesque hat to cover a 
man from the sun, a chair an apparatus of four wooden 
legs for a cripple with only two. 

This is the side of things which tends most truly to 
spiritual wonder. It is significant that in the greatest 
religious poem existent, the Book of Job, the argument 
which convinces the infidel is not (as has been represented 
by the merely rational religionism of the eighteenth 
century) a picture of the ordered beneficence of the 
Creation; but, on the contrary, a picture of the huge 
and undecipherable unreason of it. ‘Hast Thou sent 
the rain npui. 1 he desert where no man is i ' This simple 
sense oi wonder a* the shapes of things, and at their 
exuberant independence of our intellectual standards 
and our trivial definitions, is the basis of spirituality as 
it is the basis of non.'iense. Non-sense and faith (strange 
as the conjunction may seem) are the two supreme 
symbolic assertions of the truth that to draw out the 
soul of things with a syllogism is as impossible as to 
draw out Leviathan with a hook. The well-meaning 
person who, by merely studying the logical side of things, 
lias decided that ‘faith is nonsense,’ docs not know how 
truly he speaks; later it may come back to him in the 
form that nonsense is faith. 



A DEFENCE OF CHINA SHEPHERDESSES 

There are some things of which the world does not like 
to be reminded, for they are the dead loves of the 
world. One of these is that great enthusiasm for the 
Arcadian life which, however much it may now lie open 
to the sneers of realism, did, beyond all question, hold 
sway for an enormous period of the world’s history, 
from the times that we describe as ancient down to 
times that may fairly be called recent. The conception 
of the innocent and liilarious life of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses certainly covered and absorbed the time of 
Theocritus, of Virgil, of Catullus, of Dante, of Cervantes, 
of Ariosto, of Shakespeare, and of Pope. We arc told 
that the gods of the heathen were stone and brass, but 
stone and brass have never endured with the long 
endurance of the China Shepherdess. The Catholic 
Church and the Ideal Shepherd are indeed almost the 
only things that have bridged the abyss between the 
ancient world and the modem. Yet, as we say, the 
world does not like to be reminded of tliis boyish 
enthusiasm. 

But imagination, the function of the historian, cannot 
let so great an element alone. By the cheap revolu- 
tionary it is commonly supposed that imagination is a 
merely rebellious thing, that it has its chief function in 
devising new and fantastic republics. But imagination 
has its highest use in a retrospective realization. The 
trumpet of imagination, like the tmmpet of the Resur- 
rection, calls the dead out of their graves. Imagination 
sees Delphi with the eyes of a Greek, Jerusalem with the 
eyes of a Crusader, Paris with the eyes of a Jacobin, 
and Arcadia with the eyes of a Euphuist. The prime 
function of imagination is to see our whole orderly 
system of life as a pile of stratified revolutions. In spite 
of all revolutionaries it must be said that the function 
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of imagination is not to make strange things settled, so 
much as to make settled things strange ; not so much to 
make wonders facts as to make facts wonders. To the 
imaginative the truisms are all paradoxes, since they 
were paradoxes in the Stone Age; to them the ordinary 
copy-book blazes with blasphemy. 

Let us, then, consider in this light the old pastoral or 
Arcadian ideal. But first certainly one thing must be 
definitely reco^izcd. This Arcadian art and literature 
ib a lost enthusiasm. To study it is like fumbling in the 
love-letters of a dead man. To us its flowers seem as 
tawdry as cockades ; the lambs that dance to the 
shepherd's pipe seem to dance with all the artificiality 
of a ballet. Even our own prosaic toil seems to us more 
joyous than that holiday. Where its ancient exuberance 
passed the bounds of wisdom and even of virtue, its 
capering' +if)zen into the stillness of an antique 

frieze. In those giey old pictures a bacchanal seems 
as dull as an archdeacon. Their very sins seem colder 
than our restraints. 

All this may be '‘"ankly recognized: all the barren 
sentimentality of the Arcadian ideal and all its insolent 
optimism. But when all is said and done, something 
else remains. 

Through ages in which the most arrogant and elaborate 
ideals of power and civilization held otherwise undisputed 
sway, the ideal of the peifcct and healthy peasant did 
undoubtedly represent in some shape or form the con- 
ception that there was a dignity in simplicity and a 
dignity in labour. It was good for the ancient aristo- 
crat, even if he could not attain to innocence and the 
wisdom of the earth, to believe that these things were 
the secrets of the priesthood of the poor. It was good 
for him to believe that even if heaven was not above 
him, heaven was below him. It was well that he should 
have amid all his flamboyant triumphs the never- 
extinguished sentiment that there was something better 
than his triumphs, the conception that ‘ there remaineth 
a rest.' 

The conception of the Ideal Shepherd seems absurd 
*£ 913 
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to our modem ideas. But, after all, it was perhaps the 
only trade of the democracy which was equalized with 
the trades of the aristocracy even by the aristocracy 
itself. Die shepherd of pastoral poetry was, without 
doubt, very different from the shepherd of actual fact. 
Where one innocently piped to his lambs, the other 
innocently swore at them; and their divergence in in- 
tellect and personal cleanliness was immense. But the 
difference between the ideal shepherd who danced with 
Amaryllis and the real shepherd who thrashed her is not 
a scrap greater than the difference between the ideal 
soldier who dies to capture the colours and the real 
soldier who lives to clean his accoutrements, between 
the ideal priest who is everlastingly by someone's bed 
and the real priest who is as glad as any one else to get 
to his own. There are ideal conceptions and real men 
in every calling; yet there are few who object to the 
ideal conceptions, and not many, after all, who object 
to the real men. 

The fact, then, is this: So far from resenting the 
existence in art and literature of an ideal shepherd, I 
genuinely regret that the shepherd is the only demo- 
cratic calling that hcis ever been raised to the level of 
the heroic cdlings conceived by an aristocratic age. So 
far from objecting to the Ideal Shepherd, I wish there 
were an Ideal Postman, an Ideal Grocer, and an Ideal 
Plumber. It is undoubtedly true that we should laugh 
at the idea of an Ideal Postman; it is true, and it proves 
that we are not genuine democrats. 

Undoubtedly the modem grocer, if called upon to act 
in an Arcadian manner, if desired to oblige with a 
s5rmbolic dance expressive of the delights of grocery, or 
to perform on some simple instmment while his assistants 
skipped around him, would be embarrassed, and perhaps 
even reluctant. But it may be questioned whether this 
temporary reluctance of the grocer is a good thing, or 
evidence of a good condition of poetic feeling in the 
grocery business as a whole. There certainly should be 
an ideal image of health and happiness in any trade, and 
its remoteness from the reality is not the only important 
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question. No one supposes that the mass of traditional 
conceptions of duty and glory are always operative, for 
example, in the mind of a soldier or a doctor; that 
the Battle of Waterloo actually makes a private enjoy 
pipeclaying his trousers, or that the ‘ health of humanity ’ 
softens the momentary phraseology of a physician called 
out of bed at two o’clock in the morning. But although 
no ideal obliterates the ugly drudgery and detail of any 
calling, that ideal does, in the case of the soldier or the 
doctor, exist definitely in the background and makes 
that drudgery worth while as a whole. It is a serious 
calamity that no such ideal exists in the case of the 
vast number of honourable trades and crafts on which 
the existence of a modern city depends. It is a pity 
that current thought and sentiment offer nothing corre- 
sponding to the old conception of patron ' aints. If they 
did there be a Patron Saint of PI ambers, and this 
would alone be a revolution, for it would force the 
individual craftsman to believe that there was once a 
perfect being who did actually plumb. 

When all is said ond clone, then, we think it much 
open to question whether the world has not lost some- 
thing in the complete disappearance of the ideal of the 
happy peasant. It is foolish enough to suppose that the 
rustic went about all over ribbons, but it is better than 
knowing that he goes about all over rags and being 
indifferent to the fact. The modem realistic study of 
the poor does in reality lead the student further astray 
than the old id3dlic notion. For we cannot get the 
chiaroscuro of humble life so long as its virtues seem to 
us as gross as its vices and its joys as sullen as its 
sorrows. Probably at the very moment that we can 
see nothing but a dull- faced man smr king and drinking 
heavily with his friend in a pot-house, the man himself 
is on his soul’s holiday, crowned with the flowers of 
a passionate idleness, and far more like the Happy 
Peasant than the world will ever know. 



THE FALLACY OF SUCCESS 

There has appeared in our time a particular class ol 
books and articles which I sincerely and solemnly think 
may be called the silliest ever known among men. They 
are much more wild than the wildest romanv.es of 
chivalry and much more dull than the dullest religious 
tract. Moreover, the romances of chivalry were at least 
about chivalry; the religious tracts are about religion. 
But these things are about nothing; they are about what 
is called Success. On every bookstall, in every maga- 
zine, you may find works telling people how to succeed. 
They are books showing men how to succeed in ever^^- 
thing; they are written by men who cannot even succeed 
in writing books. To bc'gin with, of course, there is no 
such thing as Success. Or, if you like to put it so, there 
is nothing that is not successful. That a thing is suc- 
cessful merely means that it is; a millionaire is successful 
in being a millionaire and a donkey in being a donkey. 
Any live man has succeeded in living; any dead man 
may have succeeded in committing suicide. But, pass- 
ing over the bad logic and bad philosophy in the phrase, 
we may take it, as these writers do, in the ordinary sense 
of success in obtaining money or worldly position. These 
writers profess to tell the ordinary man how he may suc- 
ceed in his trade or speculation — ^liow, if lie is a builder, 
he may succeed as a builder; how, if he is a stock- 
broker, he may succeed as a stockbroker. They profess 
to show him how, if he is a grocer, he may become 
a sporting yachtsman; how, if he is a tenth-rate jour- 
nalist, he may become a peer; and how, if he is a German 
Jew, he may become an Anglo-Saxon. This is a definite 
and business-like proposal, and I really think that the 
people who buy these books (if any people do buy them) 
have a moral, if not a legal, right to ask for their money 
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back. Nobody would dare to publish a book about 
electricity which literally told one nothing about 
electricity; no one would dare to publish an article on 
botany which showed that the writer did not know 
which end of a plant grew in the earth. Yet our modem 
world is full of books about Succcvss and successful people 
which literally contain no kind of idea, and scarcely any 
kind of verbal sense. 

It is perfectly obvious that in any decent occupation 
(such as bricklaying or writing books) there are only 
two ways (in any special sense) of succeeding. One is 
by doing very good work, the other is by cheating. 
Both are much too simple to require any literary 
explanation. If you are in for the high jump, either 
jump higher than any one else, or manage somehow to 
pretend that yoi: have done so. If you want to succeed 
at whist, either be a good whist-player, or play with 
marked cards. You may want a book about jumping; 
you may want a book about whist; you may want a 
book about cheating at whist. But you cannot want 
a book about Succe-s. Especially you cannot want a 
book about Success such as those which you can now 
find scattered by the hundred about the book-market. 
You may want to jump or to play cards; but you do 
not want to read wandering statements to the effect 
that jumping is jumping, or that games are won by 
winners. If these writers, for instance, said anything 
about success in jumping it would be something like 
this: 'The jumper must have a clear aim before him. 
He must desire definitely to jump higher than the other 
men who are in for the same competition. He must let 
no feeble feelings of mercy (sneaked from the sickening 
Little Englanders and Pro-Boers) prevent him from 
trying to do his best. He must remember that a com- 
petition in jumping is distinctly competitive, and that, 
as Darwin has gloriously demonstrated, the weakest 
GO TO THE WALL.' That is the kind of thing the book 
would say, and very useful it would be, no doubt, if 
read out in a low and tense voice to a young man just 
about to take the high jump. Or suppose that in the 
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course of his intellectual rambles the philosopher of 
Success dropped upon our other case, that of playing 
cards, his bracing advice would run: ‘In playing cards 
it is very necessary to avoid the mistake (commonly 
made by maudlin humanitarians and Free Traders) of 
permitting your opponent to win the game. You must 
have grit and snap and go in to win. The days of 
idealism and superstition are over. We live in a time 
of science and hard common sense, and it has now been 
definitely proved that in any game where two are playing 
IF ONE DOES NOT WIN THE OTHER WILL.* It is all Very 
stirring, of course; but I confess that if I were playing 
cards I would rather have some decent little book which 
told me the rules of the game. Beyond the rules of the 
game it is all a question either of talent or dishonesty; 
and I will undertake to provide either one or the other 
— ^which, it is not for me to say. 

Turning over a popular magazine, I find a queer and 
amusing example. There is an article called ‘The 
Instinct that Makes People Rich.' It is decorated in 
front with a formidable portrait of Lord Rothschild 
There are many definite methods, honest and dishonest, 
which make people rich; the only ‘instinct* I know of 
which does it is that instinct which theological Chris- 
tianity crudely describes as ‘the sin of avarice.* That, 
how'ever, is beside the present point. I wish to quote 
the following exquisite paragraphs as a piece of typical 
advice as to how to succeed. It is so practical; it leaves 
so little doubt about what should be our next step: 

‘The name of Vanderbilt is synonymous with wealth 
gained by modem enterprise. “Cornelius,** the founder 
of the family, was the first of the great American mag- 
nates of commerce. He started as the son of a poor 
fanner; he ended as a millionaire twenty times over. 

‘He had the money-making instinct. He seized his 
opportunities, the opportunities that were given by the 
application of the steam-engine to ocean traffic, and by 
the birth of railway locomotion in the wealthy but 
undeveloped United States of America, and conse- 
quently he amassed an immense fortune. 
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‘Now it is, of course, obvious that we cannot all follow 
exactly in the footsteps of this great railway monarch. 
The precise opportunities that fell to him do not occur 
to us. Circumstances have changed. But, although 
this is so, still, in our own sphere and in our own cir- 
cumstances, we can follow his general methods; we can 
seize those opportunities that are given us, and give 
ourselves a very fair chance of attaining riches.' 

In such strange utterances we see quite clearly what 
i£ really at the bottom of all these articles and books. 
It is not mere business; it is not even mere cjmicism. 
It is mysticism ; the horrible mysticism of money. The 
writer of that passage did not really have the remotest 
notion of how Vanderbilt made his money, or of how 
anybody else is to make his. He does, indeed, conclude 
his remarks by advocating some scheme; but it has 
nothing lL» world to do with Vandorbut. He merely 
wished to prostrate himself before the mystery of a 
millionaire. For when we really worship anything, we 
love not only its clearness but its obscurity. We exult 
in its very invisibility. Thus, for instance, when a man 
is in love with a woman he takes special pleasure in the 
fact that a w^oman is unreasonable. Thus, again, the 
very pious poet, celebrating his Creator, takes pleasure 
in saying that God moves in a mysterious way. Now, 
the writer of the paragraph which I have quoted does 
not seem to have had anything to do with a god, and 
I should not think (judging by his extreme unpracti- 
cdlity) that he had ever been really in love with a woman. 
But the thing he does worship — ^\"andcrbilt — ^he treats 
in exactly this mystical manner. He really revels in 
the fact his deity Vanderbilt is keeping a secret from 
him. And it fills his soul with a s^rt of transport of 
cunning, an ecstasy of priestcraft, that he should pretend 
to be telling to the multitude that terrible secret which 
he does not know. 

Speaking about the instinct that makes people rich, 
the same writer remarks : 

‘In olden days its existence was fully understood. 
The Greeks enshrined it in the story of Midas, of the 
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"Golden Touch." Here was a man who turned every- 
thing he laid his hands upon into gold. His life was a 
progress amidst riches. Out of everything that came 
in his way he created the precious metal. "A foolish 
legend," said the wiseacres of the Victorian age. "A 
truth," say we of to-day. We all know of such men. 
We are ever meeting or reading about such persons who 
turn everything they touch into gold. Success dogs 
their very footsteps. Their life's pathway leads un- 
erringly upwards. They cannot fail.' 

Unfortunately, however, Midas could fail; he did. 
His path did not lead unerringly upward. He starved 
because whenever he touched a biscuit or a ham sand 
wich it turned to gold. That was the whole point of 
the story, though the writer has to suppress it delicately, 
writing so near to a portrait of Loid Rothschild. The 
old fables of mankind arc, indeed, unfathomably wise; 
but we must not have them expurgated in the interests 
of Mr. Vanderbilt. We must not have King Midas 
represented as an example of success; he was a failure 
of an unusually painful kind. Also, he had the cars of 
an ass. Also (like most other prominent and wealthy 
persons) he endeavoured to conceal the fact. It was 
his barber (if I remember right) who had to be treated 
on a confidential footing with regard to this peculiarity; 
and his barber, instead of behaving like a go-ahead 
person of the Succeed-at-all-costs school and trying to 
blackn^ail King Midas, went away and whispered this 
splendid piece of society scandal to the reeds, who 
enjoyed it enormously. It is said that they also whis- 
pered it as the winds swayed them to and fro. I look 
reverently at the portrait of Lord Rothschild; I read 
reverently about the exploits of Mr. Vanderbilt. I know 
that I cannot turn everything I touch to gold ; but then 
I also know that I have never tried, having a preference 
for other substances, such as grass, and good wine. I 
know that these people have certainly succeeded in 
something; that they have certainly overcome some- 
body; I know that they are kings in a sense that no 
men were ever kings before; that they create markets 
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and bestride continents. Yet it always seems to me 
that there is some small domestic fact that they are 
hiding, and I have sometimes thought I heard upon the 
wind the laughter and whisper of the reeds. 

At least, let us hope that we shall all live to see these 
absurd books about Success covered with a proper 
derision and neglect. They do not teach people to be 
successful, but they do teach people to be snobbish; 
they do spread a sort of evil poetry of worldliness. The 
Puritans are always denouncing books that inflame lust; 
«’hat shall we say of books that inflame the viler passions 
of avarice and pride ? A hundred years ago we had the 
ideal of the Industrious Apprentice; boys were told that 
by thrift and work they would all become Lord Mayors. 
This was fallacious, but it was manly, and had a mini- 
mum of moral truth. In our society, temperence will 
not help a poor man to enrich himself, but it may help 
him to re [•'•'■< iiiinself. Good work vll' not make him 
a rich man, but gt'od work may make him a good work- 
man. The Industiious Apprentice rose by virtues few 
and narrow indeed, but still virtues. But what shall 
we say of tlie gospel preached to tlie new Industrious 
Apprentice; the Api^-rentice who rises not by his virtues, 
but avowedly by his vices? 



TOM JONES AND MORALITY 

The two hundredth anniversary of Henry Fielding is 
very justly celebrated, even if, as far as can be dis- 
covered, it is only celebrated by the newspapers. It 
would be too much to expect that any such merely 
chronological incident should induce the people who 
write about Fielding to read him; this kind of neglect is 
only another name for glory. A great classic means a 
man whom one can praise without having read. This 
is not in itself wholly unjust; it merely implies a certain 
respect for the realization and fixed conclusions of the 
mass of mankind. I have never read Pindar (I mean 
I have never read the Greek Pindar; Peter Pindar I 
have read all right), but the mere fact that I have not 
read Pindar, I think, ought not to prevent me and 
certainly would not prevent me from talking of ‘the 
masterpieces of Pindar,' or of ‘great poets like Pindar 
or Aeschylus.' The very learned men are singularly un- 
enlightened on this as on many other subjects; and the 
position they take up is really quite unreasonable. If 
any ordinary journalist or man of general reading 
alludes Jo Villon or to Homer, they consider it a quite 
triumphant sneer to say to the man: ‘You cannot read 
medieval French,' or: 'You cannot read Homeric 
Greek.' But it is not a triumphant sneer — or, indeed, 
a sneer at all. A man has got as much right to employ 
in his speech the established and traditional facts of 
human history as he has to employ any other piece of 
common human information. And it is as reasonable 
for a man who knows no French to assume that Villon 
was a good poet as it would be for a man who has no 
ear for music to assume that Beethoven was a good 
musician. Because he himself has no ear for music, 
that is no reason why he should assume that the human 
race has no ear for music. Because I am ignorant (as 
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I am), it does not follow that I ought to assume that I 
am deceived. The man who would not praise Pindar 
unless he had read him would be a low, distrustful 
fellow, the worst kind of sceptic, who doubts not onl}^ 
God, but man. He would be like a man who could not 
call Moimt Everest high unless he had climbed it. He 
would be like a man who would not admit that the 
North Pole was cold until he had been there. 

But I think there is a limit, and a highly legitimate 
kmit, to this process. I think a man may praise 
Pindar without knowing the top of a Greek letter from 
the bottom. But I think that if a man is going to 
abuse Pindar, if he is going to denounce, refute, and 
utterly expose Pindar, if he is going to show Pindar up 
as the utter ignoramus and outrageous impostor that 
he is, then I think it will be just as well perhaps — I 
think, at anv rale, it would do no harm if he did know 
a littlt Greek, r*nd even had lead a little Pindar. And 
I think the same situation would be involved if the 
critic were concerned to point out that Pindar was 
scandalously immoral, pestilcntly cynical, or low and 
beastly in his views of life. When people brought such 
attacks against the morality of Pindar, I should regret 
that they could not read Greek; and when they bring 
such attacks against the morality of Fielding, I regret 
very much that they cannot read English. 

There seems to be an extraordinary idea abroad that 
Fielding was in some way an immoral or offensive 
writer. I have been astounded by the number of the 
leading articles, literary articles, and other articles 
written about him just now in which there is a curious 
tone of apologizing for the man. One critic says that 
after all he couldn't help it, because he lived in the 
eighteenth century; another says that we must allow 
for the change of manners and ideas ; another says that 
he was not altogether without generous and humane 
feelings; another suggests that he clung feebly, after 
all, to a few of the less important virtues. VWiat on 
earth does all this mean ? Fielding described Tom Jones 
as going on in a certain way, in which, most unfortu- 
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Qately, a very large nuniber of young men do go on. It 
is unnecessary to say that Henry Fielding knew that it 
was an unfortunate way of going on. Even Tom Jones 
knew that. He said in so many words that it was a 
very unfortunate way of going on; he said, one may 
almost say, that it had ruined his life; the passage is 
there for the benefit of any one who may take the trouble 
to read the book There is ample evidence (though even 
this is of a mystical and indirect kind), there is ample 
evidence that Fielding probably thought that it was 
better to be Tom Jones than to be an utter coward and 
sneak. There is simply not one rag or thread or speck 
of evidence to show that Fielding thought that it was 
better to be Tom Jones than to be a good man. All 
that he is concerned with is the description of a definite 
and very real type of young man; the young man whose 
passions and whose selfish necessities sometimes seemed 
to be stronger than anything else in him. 

The practical morality of Tom Jones is bad, though 
not so bad, spiritually speaking, as the practical morality 
of Arthur Pendennis or the practical morality of Pip, 
and certainly nothing like so bad as the profound 
practical immorality of Daniel Deronda. The practical 
morality of Tom Jones is bad; but I cannot see any 
proof that his theoretical morality was particularly bad. 
There is no need to tell the majority of modem young 
men evj^n to live up to the theoretical ethics of Henry 
Fielding. They would suddenly spring into the stature 
of archangels if they lived up to the theoretic ethics of 
poor Tom Jones. Tom Jones is still alive, with all his 
good and all his evil; he is walking about the streets; we 
meet him every day. We meet with him, we drink 
with him, we smoke with him, we talk with him, we 
talk about him. The only difference is that we have no 
longer the intellectual courage to write about him. Wc 
split up the supreme and central human being, Tom 
Jones, into a number of separate aspects. We let Mr. 
J. M. Barrie write about him in his good moments, and 
make him out better than he is. We let Zola write 
about him in his bad moments, and make him out much 
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worse than he is. We let Maeterlinck celebrate those 
moments of spiritual panic which he knows to be 
cowardly; we let Mr. Rudyard Kipling celebrate those 
moments of brutality which he knows to be far more 
cowardly. We let (obscene writers write about the 
obscenities of this ordinary man. We let puritan 
writers write about the purities of this ordinary man. 
We look through one peephole that makes men out as 
devils, and we call it the new art. We look through 
another peephole that makes men out as angels, and we 
call it the New Theology. But if we pull down some 
dusty old books from the bookshelf, if we tuni over 
some old mildewed leaves, and if in that obscurity and 
decay we find some faint traces of a tale about a com- 
plete man, such a man as is walking on the pavement 
outside, we suddenly pull a long face, and we call it 
the coarse morals of a bygone age. 

The truth i'* that all these things mark a certain 
change in the geiieial view of morals; not, I think, a 
change for the better. We have grown to associate 
morality in a book with a kind of optimism and pretti- 
ness; according to aS, a moral book is a book about 
moral people. But the old idea was almost exactly the 
opposite; a moral book was a book about immoral 
people. A moral book was full of pictures like Hogarth's 
'Gin Lane' or ‘Stages of Cruelty,' or it recorded, like 
the popular broadsheet, ‘God's dreadful judgment' 
against some blasphemer or murderer. There is a 
philosophical reason for this change. The homeless 
scepticism of our time has reached a subconscious 
feeling that morality is somehow merely a matter of 
human taste — an accident of psychology. And if good- 
ness only exists in certain human minds, a man wishing 
to praise goodness will naturally exaggeiate the amount 
of it that there is in human minds or the number of 
human minds in which it is supreme. Every confession 
that man is vicious is a confession that virtue is visionary. 
Every book which admits that evil is real is felt in some 
vague way to be admitting that good is unreal. The 
modern instinct is that if the heart of man is evil, there 
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is nothing that remains good. But the older feeling 
was that if the heart of man was ever so evil, there was 
something that remained good — goodness remained 
good. An actual avenging virtue existed ouside the 
human race; to that men rose, or from that men fell 
away. Therefore, of course, this law itself was as much 
demonstrated in the breach as in the observance. If 
Tom Jones violated morality, so much the worse for 
Tom Jones. Fielding did not feel, as a melancholy 
modem would have done, that every sin of Tom Jones 
was in some way breaking the spell, or we may even say 
destro3nng the fiction, of morality. Men spoke of the 
sinner breaking the law; but it was rather the law that 
broke him. And what modem people call the foulness 
and freedom of Fielding is generally the severity and 
moral stringency of Fielding. He would not have 
thought that he was serving morality at all if he had 
written a book all about nice people. Fielding would 
have considered Mr. Ian Madaren extremely immoral; 
and there is something to be said for that view. Telling 
the trath about the terrible straggle of the human soul 
is surely a very elementary part of the ethics of honesty. 
If the characters are not wicked, the book is. 

Tliis older and firmer conception of right as existing 
outside human weakness and without reference to human 
error can be felt in the very lightest and loosest of the 
works of old English literature. It is commonly un- 
meaning enough to call Shakespeare a great moralist; 
but in this particular way Shakespeare is a very typical 
moralist. Whenever he alludes to right and wrong it 
is always with this old implication. Right is right, 
even if nobody does it. Wrong is wrong, even if 
everybody is wrong about it. 



FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

It is obvious that there is a great deal of difference 
between being international and being cosmopolitan. 
All good men are international. Nearly all bad men 
?Te cosmopolitan. If we are to be international we 
must be national. And it is largely because those who 
call themselves the friends of peace have not dwelt 
sufficiently on this distinction that they do not impress 
the bulk of any of the nations to which they belong. 
International peace means a peace between nations, not 
a peace after the destruction of nations, like the Buddhist 
peace after the destruction of personally. The golden 
age of the good European is like the heaven of the 
Christian : it is a place where people will love each other; 
not like the heaven of the Hindu, a place where they will 
be each other. And in the case of national character 
this can be seen in ^ curious way. It will generally be 
found, I think, that the more a man really appreciates 
and admires the soul of another people the less he will 
attempt to imitate it; he will be conscious that there is 
something in it too deep and too unmanageable to 
imitate. The Englishman who has a fancy for France 
will try to be French; the Englishman who admires 
France will remain obstinately English. This is to be 
particularly noticed in the case of our relations with 
the French, because it is one of the outstanding pecu- 
liarities of the French that their vices are all on the 
surface, and their extraordinary virtues concealed. One 
might almost say that their vices are the flower of their 
virtues. 

Thus their obscenity is the expression of their pas- 
sionate love of dragging all things into the light. The 
avarice of their peasants means the independence of 
their peasants. What the English call their rudeness 
in the streets is a phase of their social equality. The 
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worried look of their women is connected with the 
responsibility of their women ; and a certain unconscious 
brutality of hurry and gesture in the men is related to 
their inexhaustible and extraordinary military courage. 
Of all countries, therefore, France is the worst country 
for a superficial fool to admire. Let a fool hate France: 
if the fool loves it he will soon be a knave. He will 
certainly admire it, not only for the things that are not 
creditable, but actually for the things that are not there. 
He will admire the grace and indolence of the most 
industrious people in the world. He will admire the 
romance and fantasy of the most determinedly respect- 
able and commonplace people in the world. This 
mistake the Englishman will make if he admires France 
too hastily; but the mistake that he makes about France 
will be slight compared with the mistake that he makes 
about himself. An Englishman who professes really to 
like French realistic novels, really to be at home in a 
French modem theatre, really to experience no shock 
on first seeing the savage French caricatures, is making 
a mistake very dangerous for his own sincerity. He is 
admiring something he does not understand. He is 
reaping where he has not sown, and taking up where 
he has not laid down; he is trying to taste the fruit 
when he has never toiled over the tree. He is trying to 
pluck the exquisite fruit of French cynicism, when he 
has never tilled the rude but rich soil of French virtue. 

The thing can only be made clear to Englishmen by 
turning it round. Suppose a Frenchman came out of 
democratic France to live in England, where the shadow 
of the great houses still falls pvery^\'here, and where 
even freedom was, in its origin, aristocratic. If the 
Frenchman saw our aristocracy and liked it, if he saw 
our snobbishness and liked it, if he set himself to imitate 
it, we all know what we should feel. We all know that 
we should feel that that particular Frenchman was a 
repulsive little gnat. He would be imitating English 
aristocracy; he would be imitating the English vice. 
But he would not even understand the vice he 
plagiarized: especially he would not understand that 
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the vice is partly a virtue. He would not understand 
those elements in the English which balance snobbish- 
ness and make it human: the great kindness of the 
English, their hospitality, their unconscious poetry, 
their sentimental conservatism, which really admires 
the gentry. The French Royalist sees that the English 
like their King. But he does not grasp that while it 
is base to worship a King, it is almost noble to worship 
a powerless King. The impotence of the Hanoverian 
Sovereigns has raised the English loyal subject almost 
to the chivalry and dignity of a Jacobite. The French- 
man sees that the English servant is respectful : he does 
not realize that he is also disrespectful; that there is 
an English legend of the humorous and faithful ser\^ant, 
who is as much a personality as his master; the Caleb 
Balderstone, the Sam Weller. He sees that the English 
do admire n nobleman; he does not al^ ‘\v for the fact 
that ihey ddiiijM a nobleman most when he does not 
behave like one. They like a noble to be unconscious 
and amiable: the slave may be humble, but the master 
must not be proud. The master is Life, as they w’ould 
like to enjoy it; anc among the joys they desire in him 
there is none which they desire more sincerely than that 
of generosity, of throwing money about among man- 
kind, or, to use the noble mcdi(‘val word, largesse — the 
joy of largeness. That is why a cabman tells you you 
are no gentleman if you give him his correct fare. Not 
only his pocket, but his soul is hurt. Y ou have w'ounded 
his ideal. You have defaced his vision of the perfect 
aristocrat. All this is really very subtle and elusive; 
it is very difficult to separate what is mere slavishness 
from what is a sort of vicarious nobility in the English 
love of a lord. And no Frenchman could easily grasp 
it at all. He would think it was mere slavishness; and 
if he liked it, he would be a slave. So every English- 
man must (at first) feel French candour to be mere 
brutality. And if he likes it, he is a brute. These 
national merits must not be understood so easily. It 
requires long j^ears of plenitude and quiet, the slow^ 
growth of great parks, the seasoning of oaken beams, 
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the dark enrichment of red wine in cellars and in inns, 
all the leisure and the life of England through many 
centuries, to produce at last the generous and genial 
fruit of English snobbishness. And it requires battery 
and barricade, songs in the streets, and ragged men 
dead for an idea, to produce and justify the terrible 
flower of French indecency. 

When I was in Paris a short time ago, I went with an 
English friend of mine to an extremely brilliant and 
rapid succession of French plays, each occupying about 
twenty minutes. They were all astonishingly effective; 
but there was one of them which was so effective that 
my friend and I fought about it outside, and had almost 
to be separated by the police. It was intended to indi- 
cate how men really behaved in a wreck or naval 
disaster, how they break down, how they scream, how 
they fight each other without object and in a mere 
hatred of everything. And then there was added, with 
all that horrible irony which Voltaire began, a scene 
in which a great statesman made a speech over their 
bodies, sajring that they were all heroes and had died 
in a fraternal embrace. My friend and I came out ol 
this theatre, and as he had lived long in Paris, he said, 
like a Frenchman: ‘What admirable artistic arrange- 
ment! Is it not exquisite?' ‘No,* I replied, assuming 
as far as possible the traditional attitude of Jolin Bull 
in the pictures in Punch — ‘No, it is not exquisite. 
Perhaps it is unmeaning; if it is unmeaning I do not 
mind. But if it has a meaning I know what the meaning 
is; it is that under all their pageant of chivalry men are 
not only beasts, but even hunted beasts. I do not 
know much of humanity, especially when humanity 
talks in French. But I Imow when a thing is meant to 
uplift the human soul, and when it is meant to depress 
it. I know that Cyrano de Bergerac (where the actors 
talked even quicker) was meant to encourage man. 
And I know that this was meant to discourage him.' 
‘These sentimental and moral views of art,' began my 
friend, but I broke into his words as a light broke into 
my mind. ‘Let me say to you,' I said, ‘what Jaur6s 
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said to Liebknecht at the Socialist Conference: "You 
have not died on the barricades.” You are an English- 
man, as I am, and you ought to be as amiable as I am. 
These people have some right to be terrible in art, for 
they have been terrible in politics. They may endure 
mock tortures on the otage; they have seen real tortures 
in the streets. They have been hurt for the idea of 
Democracy. They have been hurt for the idea of 
Catholicism. It is not so utterly unnatural to them 
that they should be hurt for the idea of literature. But, 
by blazes, it is altogether unnatural to me! And the 
worst thing of all is that I, who am an Englishman, 
loving comfort, should find comfort in such things as 
this. The French do not seek comfort here, but rather 
unrest. This restless people seeks to keep itself in a 
perpetual agony of the revolutionary mood, trench- 
men, seekin;' re\olution, may find tlu humiliation of 
humanity inspiring But God forbid that two pleasure- 
seeking Englishmen should ever find it pleasant I ’ 



WINE WHEN IT IS RED 

I SUPPOSE that there will be some wigs on the green in 
connection with the recent manifesto signed by a string 
of very eminent doctors on the subject of what is called 
‘alcohol.* ‘Alcohol* is, to judge by the sound of it, an 
Arabic word, like ‘algebra* and ‘Alhambra,* those two 
other unpleasant things. The Alhambra in Spain I 
have never seen ; I am told that it is a low and rambling 
building; I allude to the far more dignified erection in 
Leicester Square. If it is true, as I surmise, that 
‘alcohol* is a word of the Arabs, it is interesting to 
realize that our general word for the essence of wine 
and beer and such things comes from a people which 
has made particular war upon them. I suppose that 
some aged Moslem chieftain sat one day at the opening 
of his tent and, brooding with black brows and cursing 
in his black beard over wine as the symbol of Chris- 
tianity, racked his brains for some word ugly enough to 
express his racial and religious antipathy, and suddenly 
spat out the horrible word ‘alcohol.* The fact that the 
doctors had to use this word for the sake of scientific 
clearness was really a great disadvantage to them in 
fairly' discussing the matter. For the word really 
involves one of those beggings of the question which 
make these moral matters so difficult. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that, when a man desires an alcoholic 
drink, he necessarily desires alcohol. 

Let a man walk ten miles steadily on a hot summcr*s 
day along a dusty English road, and he will soon dis- 
cover why beer was invented. The fact that beer has 
a very slight stimulating quality will be quite among the 
smallest reasons that induce him to ask for it. In short, 
he will not be in the least desiring alcohol; he will be 
desiring beer. But, of course, the question cannot be 
settled in such a simple way. The real difficulty which 
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confronts everybody, and which especially confronts 
doctors, is that the extraordinary position of man in the 
physical universe makes it practically impossible to 
treat him in cither one direction or the other in a purely 
physical way. Man is an exception, whatever else he 
is. If he is not the irxage of God, then he is a disease 
of the dust. If it is not true that a divine being fell, 
then we can only say that one of the animals went 
entirely off its head. In neither case can we really 
argue very much from the body of man simply con- 
sidered as the body of an innocent and healthy animal. 
His body has got too much mixed up with his soul, as 
we see in the supreme instance of sex. It may be 
worth while uttering the warning to wealthy philan- 
thropists and idealists that this argument from the 
animal should not be thoughtlessly used, even agamst 
the atrocious evils of excess; it is an ‘^gument that 
prove®* too little 01 too much. Doubtless, it is unnatural 
to be drunk. Bui then in a real sense it is unnatural 
to be human. Doublless, the intemperate workman 
wastes his tissues in drinking; but no one knows how 
much the sober won^man wastes his tissues by working. 
No one knows how much the wealthy philanthropist 
wastes his tissues by talking; or, in much rarer condi- 
tions, by thinking. All the human things are more 
dangerous than anything that affects the beasts — sex, 
poetry, property, religion. The real case against drun- 
kenness is not that it calls up the beast, but that it 
calls up the Devil. It does not call up the beast, and if 
it did it would not matter much, as a rule; the beast is 
a harmless and rather amiable creature, as anybody can 
see by watching cattle. There is nothing bestial about 
intoxication; and certainly there is nothing intoxicating 
or even particularly lively about beasts. Man is alwaj’s 
something worse or something better than an animal; 
and a mere argument from animal perfection never 
touches him at all. Thus, in sex no animal is either 
chivalrous or obscene. And thus no animal ever 
invented anything so bad as drunkenness — or so good 
as drink. 



ISO WINE WHEN IT IS RED 

The pronouncement of these particular doctors is very 
clear and uncompromising; in the modem atmosphere, 
indeed, it even deserves some credit for moral courage. 
The majority of modern people, of course, will probably 
agree with it in so far as it declares that alcoholic drinks 
are often of supreme value in emergencies of illness; but 
many people, I fear, will open their eyes at the emphatic 
terms in which they describe such drink as considered 
as a beverage ; but they are not content with declaring 
that the drink is in moderation harmless: they distinctly 
declare that it is in moderation beneficial. But I fancy 
that, in saying this, the doctors had in mind a truth 
that runs somewhat counter to the common opinion. I 
fancy that it is the experience of most doctors that 
giving any alcohol for illness (though often necessary) 
is about the most morally dangerous way of giving it. 
Instead of giving it to a healthy person who has many 
other forms of life, you are giving it to a desperate 
person, to whom it is the only form of life. The invalid 
can hardly be blamed if by some accident of his erratic 
and overwrought condition he comes to remember the 
thing as the very water of vitality and to use it as such. 
For in so far as drinking is really a sin it is not because 
drinking is wild, but because drinking is tame ; not in so 
far as it is anarchy, but in so far as it is slavery. Prob- 
ably the worst way to drink is to drink medicinally. 
Certainly the safest way to drink is to drink carelessly ; 
that is, without caring much for anything, and especially 
not caring for the drink. 

The doctor, of course, ought to be able to do a great 
deal in the way of restraining those individual cases 
where there is plainly an evil thirst; and beyond that 
the only hope would seem to be in some increase, or, 
rather, some concentration of ordinary public opinion 
on the subject. I have always held consistently my 
own modest theory on the subject. I believe that if by 
some method the local public-house could be as definite 
and isolated a place as the local post office or the local 
railway station, if all types of people passed through it 
for all types of refreshment, you would have the same 
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safeguard against a man behaving in a disgusting way 
in a tavern that you have at present against his behaving 
in a disgusting way in a post ofi&ce: simply the presence 
of his ordinary sensible neighbours. In such a place 
the kind of lunatic who wants to drink an unlimited 
number of whiskies would be treated with the same 
severity with which the post-office authorities would 
treat an amiable lunatic who had an appetite for licking 
an unlimited number of stamps. It is a smaU matter 
wjiether in either case a technical refusal would be 
officially employed. It is an essential matter that in 
both cases the authorities could rapidly communicate 
with the friends and family of the mentally afflicted 
person. At least, the postmistress would not dangle 
a strip of tempting sixpenny stamps before the enthu- 
siast’s eyes as he was being dragged away with his 
tongue out ff we made drinking open and official we 
might be taking .'ne step towards making it careless. 
In such things to be careless is to be sane: for neither 
drunkards nor Mo.slems can be careless about drink. 



THE GARDENER AND THE GUINEA 


Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as an English 
Peasant. Indeed, the type can only exist in community, 
so much does it depend on co-operation and common 
laws. One must not think primarily of a French 
Peasant, any more than of a German Measle. The 
plural of the word is its proper form ; you cannot have 
a Peasant till you have a peasantry. The essence of 
the Peasant ideal is equality; and you cannot be equal 
all by yourself. 

Nevertheless, because human nature always craves 
and half creates the things necessary to its happiness, 
there are approximations and suggestions of the possi- 
bility of such a race even here. The nearest approach 
I know to the temper of a Peasant in England is that of 
the country gardener; not, of course, the great scientific 
gardener attached to the great houses ; he is a rich man's 
servant like any other. I mean the small jobbing 
gardener who works for two or three moderate-sized 
gardens; who works on his own; who sometimes even 
owns his house; and who frequently owns his tools. 
This Icind of man has really some of the characteristics 
of the true Peasant — especially the characteristics that 
people don't like. He has none of that irresponsible 
mirth which is the consolation of most poor men in 
England. The gardener is even disliked sometimes by 
the owners of the shrubs and flowers; because (like 
Micaiah) he prophesies not good concerning them, but 
evil. The English gardener is grim, critical, self- 
respecting; sometimes even economical. Nor is this 
(as the reader's lightning wit will flash back at me) 
merely because the English gardener is always a Scotch 
gardener. The type does exist in pure South England 
blood and speech; I have spoken to the type. I was 
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speaking to the type only the other evening, when a 
rather odd little incident occurred. 


It was one of those wonderful evenings in which the 
sky was warm and radiant while the earth was still 
comparatively cold and wet. But it is of the essence 
of Spring to be unexpected; as in that heroic and 
hackneyed line about coming ‘before the swallow dares/ 
Spring never is Spring unless it comes too soon. And 
on a day like that one might pray, without any pro- 
fanity, that Spring might come on earth, as it was in 
heaven. The gardener was gardening. I was not gar- 
dening. It is needless to explain the causes of this 
difference ; it would be to tell the tremendous history of 
two souls. It is needless because there is a more imme- 
diate explan I tu»n of the case: the gard nor and I, if 
not equal in agreeTn^'nt, wero at least equal in difference. 
It is quite certain that he would not have allowed me 
to touch the garden if I had gone down on my knees to 
him. And it is by no means certain that I should have 
consented to touch tixC garden if he had gone down on 
his knees to me. His activity and my idleness, there- 
fore, went on steadily side by side through the long 
sunset hours. 

And all the time I was thinking what a shame it w^as 
that he was not sticking his spade into his own garden, 
instead of mine: he knew about the earth and the 
underworld of seeds, the resurrection of Spring and the 
flowers that appear in order like a procession marshalled 
by a herald. He possessed the garden intellectually 
and spiritually, while I only possessed it politically. I 
know more about flowers than coal-owners know about 
coal; for at least I pay them honour when they are 
brought above the surface of the earth. I know more 
about gardens than railway shareholders seem to know 
about railways : for at least I know that it needs a man 
to make a garden; a man whose name is Adam. But 
as I walked on that grass my ignorance overwhelmed 
me — ^and yet that phrase is false, because it suggests 
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something like a storm from the sky above. It is truer 
to say that my ignorance exploded underneath me, like 
a mine dug long before; and indeed it was dug before 
the beginning of the ages. Green bombs of bulbs and 
seeds were bursting underneath me everywhere; and, 
so far as my knowledge went, they had been laid by a 
conspirator. I trod quite uneasily on this uprush of 
the earth; the Spring is always only a fruitful earth- 
quake. With the land all alive under me I began to 
wonder more and more why this man, who had made 
the garden, did not own the garden. If I stuck a spade 
into the ground, I should be astonished at what I found 
there . . . and just as I thought this I saw that the 
gardener was astonished too. 

Just as I was wondering why the man who used the 
spade did not profit by the spade, he brought me some- 
thing he had found actually in my soil. It was a thin 
worn gold piece of the Georges, of the sort which are 
called, I believe. Spade Guineas. Anyhow, a piece 
of gold. 


If you do not see the parable as I saw it just then, I 
doubt if I can explain it just now. He could make a 
hundred other round yellow fruits: and this flat yellow 
one is the only sort that I can make. How it came there 
I have not a notion — ^unless Edmund Burke dropped it 
in his hurry to get back to Butler's Court. But there it 
was: this is a cold recital of facts. There may be a 
whole pirate's treasure lying under the earth there, for 
all I know or care; for there is no interest in a treasure 
without a Treasure Island to sail to. If there is a 
treasure it will never be found, for I am not interested 
in wealth beyond the dreams of avarice — since I know 
that avarice has no dreams, but only insomnia. And, 
for the other party, my gardener would never consent 
to dig up the garden. 

Nevertheless, I was overwhelmed with intellectual 
emotions when I saw that answer to my question: the 
question of w^hy the garden did not belong to the 
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gardener. No better epigram could be put in reply 
than simply putting the Spade Guinea beside the Spade. 
This was the only underground seed that I could under- 
stand. Only by having a little more of that dull, 
battered yellow substance could I manage to be idle 
while he was active. I am not altogether idle myself; 
but the fact remains that the power is in the thin slip 
of metal we call the Spade Guinea, not in the strong 
square and curve of metal which wo call the Spade. 
And then I suddenly remembered that as I had found 
gold on my ground by accident, so richer men in the 
north and west counties had found coal in their ground, 
also by accident. 

I told the gardener that as he had found the thing 
he ought to keep it, but that if he cared to sell it to me 
it could be valued properly, and then sold. He said, 
at first w'‘h e' >r.ai.,ieribtic independenc fliat he would 
like I' kcepiu jle said it would make a brooch for his 
wife. But a little later he bi ought it back to me without 
explanation. I could not got a ray of light on the reason 
of his refusal; but he hooked lowering and unhappy. 
Had he some myswcal instinct that it is just such 
accidental and irrational wealth that is the doom of all 
peasantries? Perhaps he dimly felt that the boy’s 
pirate tales an' line; and that buried treasure is a thing 
for robbers and not for producers. Perhaps he thought 
there was a curse on such capital: on the coal of the 
coal-owneis, on the gold of the gold-seekers. Perhaps 
there ij. 



THE MAD OFFICIAL 


Going mad is the slowest and dullest business in the 
world. I have very nearly done it more than once in 
my boyhood, and so have nearly all my friends, bom 
under the general doom of mortals, but especially of 
modems; I mean the doom that makes a man come 
almost to the end of thinking before he comes to the first 
chance of living. 

But the process of going mad is dull, for the simple 
reason that a man docs not know that it is going on. 
Routine and literalism and a certain diy-throated 
earnestness and mental thirst, these are the very atmo- 
sphere of morbidity. If once the man could become 
conscious of nis madness, he would cease to be mad. 
He studies certain texts in Daniel or cryptograms in 
Shakespeare through monstrously magnifying spec- 
tacles, which are on his nose night and day. If once he 
could take off the spectacles he would smash them. lie 
deduces all his fantasies about the Sixth Seal or the 
Anglo-Saxon Race from one unexamined and invisible 
first principle. If he could once see the first principle, 
he would see that it is not there. 

This slow and awful self-hypnotism of error is a 
process that can occur not only with individuals, but 
also with whole societies. It is hard to pick out and 
prove; that is why it is hard to cure. But this mental 
degeneration may be brought to one test, which I truly 
believe to be a real test. A nation is not going mad 
when it does extravagant things, so long as it docs them 
in an extravagant spirit. Crusaders not cutting their 
beards till they found Jerusalem, Jacobins calling each 
other Harmodius and Epaminondas when their names 
were Jacques and Jules: these are wild things, but they 
were done in wald spirits at a wild moment. 

...... 
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But whenever we see things done wildly, but taken 
tamely, then the State is growing insane. For instance, 
I have a gun licence. For all I know, this would 
logically allow me to fire off fifty-nine enormous field- 
guns day and night in my back garden. I should not 
be surprised at a man doing it ; for it would be great fun. 
But I should be surprised at the neighbours putting up 
with it, and regarding it as an ordinary thing merely 
because it might happen to fulfil the k tter of my licence. 

' Or, again, I have a dog licence; and I may have the 
right (for all I know) to turn ten thousand wild dogs 
loose in Buckinghamshire. I should not be surprised 
if the law were like that; because in modem England 
there is practically no law to be surprised at. I should 
not be surprised even at the man who did it, for a 
certain kind of man, if he lived long unier the English 
landlord ..i might do anything, imt I should be 

surprl- d at the p'ople who consented to stand it. I 
should, in other words, think the world a little mad if 
the incident were received in silence. 


Now things ever}^ bit as wild as this are being received 
in silence every day. All strokes slip on the smoothness 
of a polished wall. All blows fall soundless on the soft- 
ness of a padded cell. For madness is a passive as well 
as an active state: it is a paralysis, a refusal of the 
nerves to respimd to the normal stimuli, as well as 
an unnatural stimulation. There are commonwealths, 
plainly to be distinguished here and there in history, 
which pass from prosperity to squalor, or from glory to 
insignificance, or from freedom to slavery, not only in 
silence, but with serenity. The face still smiles while 
the limbs, literally and loathsomely, are dropping from 
the body. There are peoples tnat have lost the power 
of astonishment at their own actions. Wlien they give 
birth to a fantastic fashion or a foolish law, they do not 
start or stare at the monster they have brought forth. 
They have grown used to their own unreason; chaos is 
their cosmos; and the whirlwind is the breath of their 
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nostrils. These nations are really in danger of going 
ofi their heads en masse \ of becoming one vast vision of 
imbecility, with toppling cities and crazy country-sides, 
all dotted with industrious lunatics. One of these 
countries is modem England. 


Now here is an actual instance, a small case of how 
our social conscience really works: tame in spiiil, wild 
in result, blank in realization; a thing without the light 
of mind in it. I take this paragraph from a daily paper: 

'At Epping, yesterday, Thomas Woolbourne, a Lam- 
boume labourer, and his wife were summoned for 
neglecting their five children. Dr. Alpin said he was 
invited by the inspector of the N S.P.C.C. to visit 
defendants* cottage. Both the cottage and the children 
were dirty. The children looked exceedingly well in 
health, but the conditions would be serious in case of 
illness. Defendants were stated to be sober. The man 
was discharged. The woman, who said she was ham- 
pered by the cottage having no water supply and that 
she was ill, was sentenced to six weeks’ impiisonment. 
The sentence caused surprise, and the woman w’as 
removed crying: "Lord, save mel”* 

I know no name for this but Chinese. It calls up 
the mental picture of some archaic and changeless 
Eastern Court, in which men with dried faces and stiff 
ceremonial costumes perform some atrocious cruelty to 
the accompaniment of formal proverbs and sentences of 
which the very meaning has been forgotten. In both 
cases the only thing in the whole farrago that can be 
called real is the wrong. If we apply the lightest touch 
of reason to the whole Epping prosecution it dissolves 
into nothing. 

I here challenge any person in his five wits to tell me 
what that woman was sent to prison for. Either it was 
for being poor, or it was for being ill. Nobody could 
suggest, nobody will suggest, nobody, as a matter of 
fact, did suggest, that she had committed any other 
crime. The doctor was called in by a Society for the 
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Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Was this woman 
guilty of cruelty to children? Not in the least. Did 
the doctor say she was guilty of cruelty to children? 
Not in the least. Was there anj' evidence even remotely 
bearing on the sin of cruelty? Not a rap. The worst 
that the doctor could ork himself up to saying was that 
though the children were ‘exceedingly’ well, the condi- 
tions would be serious in case of illness. If the doctor 
will tell me any conditions that would be comic in case 
of illness, I shall attach more weight to his argument. 

Now this is the worst effect of modem worry. The 
mad doctor has gone mad. He is literally and prac- 
tically mad; and still he is quite literally and practically 
a doctor. The only question is the old one; Quis docebit 
ipsum doctorem ? Now cruelty to children is an utterly 
unnatural thing; instinctively accursed of earth and 
heaven. P’.* r. ;;'t ct of children is a nal ' al thing: like 
ncglec*' ol ail)’ (.•uier duty. It is a mere difference of 
degree that divides extending amis and legs in callis- 
thenics and extending them on the rack. It is a mere 
difference of degree that separates any operation from 
any torture. 'I'lie l.iumlKscrew can easily be called 
Manicure. Being pulled about by wild horses can easily 
be called Massage. The modem problem is not so mucli 
what people will endure as whai they will not endure. 
But I fear I interrupt. . . . The boiling oil is boiling; 
and the Tenth Mandarin is already reciting the ‘Seven- 
teen Serious Principles and the Fifty-three Virtues of 
the Sacred Emperor.' 



THE PRIEST OF SPRING 


The sun has strengthened and the air softened just 
before Easter Day. But it is a troubled brightness 
which has a breath not only of novelty but of revolution. 
There are two great armies of the human intellect who 
will fight till the end on this vital point, whether Easter 
is to be congratulated on fitting in with the Spring— or 
the Spring on fitting in with Easter. 

The only two things that can satisfy the soul are a 
person and a story; and even a story must be about 
a person. There are indeed very voluptuous appetites 
and enjoyments in mere abstractions— like mathematics, 
logic, or chess. But these mere pleasures of the mind 
are like mere pleasures of the body. That is, they aie 
mere pleasures, though they may be gigantic pleasures; 
they can never by a mere increase of themselves amount 
to happiness. A man just about to be hanged may 
enjoy his breakfast, especially if it be his favourite 
breakfast; and in the same w'ay he may enjoy an argu- 
ment with the chaplain about heresy, especially if it is 
his favourite heresy. But whether he can enjoy cither 
of them does not depend on either of them; it depends 
upon his spiritual attitude towards a subsequent event. 
And that event is really interesting to the soul ; because 
it is the end of a story and {as some hold) the end of 
a person. 


Now it is this simple truth which, like many others, 
is too simple for our scientists to see. This is where 
they go wrong, not only about true religion, but about 
false religions too; so that their account of mythology is 
more mythical than the myth itself. I do not confine 
myself to saying that they arc quite incorrect when they 
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state (for instance) that Christ was a legend of dying and 
reviving vegetation, like Adonis or Persephone. I say 
that even if Adonis was a god of vegetation, they have 
got the whole notion of him wrong. Nobody, to begin 
with, is sufficiently interested in decaying vegetables, as 
such, to make any particular mystery or disguise about 
them ; and certainly not enough to disguise them under 
the image of a very handsome young man, which is a 
vastly more interesting thing. If Adonis was con- 
nected with the fall of leaves in autumn and the return 
of flowers in spring, the process of thought was quite 
different. It is a process of thought which springs up 
spontaneously in all children and young artists; it 
springs up spontaneously in all healthy societies. It is 
very duncult to explain in a diseased society. 

The brain of man is subject to short and strange 
snatche® ^ p. A cloud seals the iy of reason or 
rests ;pun tiic oim of imagination; a dream that darkens 
as much, whether it is a nightmare of atheism or a day- 
dream of idolatry. And just as we have all sprung from 
sleep with a start and found ourselves saying some 
sentence that has no meaning, save in the mad tongues 
of the midnight, so the human mind starts from its 
trances of stupidity with some complete phrase upon its 
lips: a complete phrase which is a complete folly. Un- 
fortunately it is not like the dream sentence, generally 
forgotten in the putting on of boots or the putting in 
of breakfast. This senseless aphorism, invented when 
man’s mind was asleep, still hangs on his tongue and 
entangles all his relations to rational and daylight 
things. All our controversies are confused by certain 
kinds of phrases which are not merely untrue, but were 
always unmeaning; which are not merely inapplicable, 
but were always intrinsically useless. We recognize 
them wherever a man talks of *the survival of the 
fittest,' meaning only the survival of the survivors; or 
wherever a man says that the rich ‘ have a stake in the 
country,' as if the poor could not suffer from misgovem- 
ment or military defeat; or where a man talks about 
‘going on towards Progress,' which only means going 
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on towards going on ; or when a man talks about ‘ govern- 
ment by the wise few/ as if they could be picked out 
by their pantaloons. 'The wise few' must mean either 
the few whom the foolish think wise or the very foolish 
who think themselves wise. 

There is one piece of nonsense that modem people 
still find themselves saying, even after they are more or 
less awake, by which I am particularly irritated. It 
arose in the popularized science of the nineteenth 
century, especially in connection with the study of 
myths and religions. The fragment of gibberish to 
which I refer generally takes the form of saying: ‘This 
god or hero really represents the sun.' Or: ‘Apollo 
killing the Python means that the summer drives out 
the winter.' Or: 'The King dying in a western battle 
is a symbol of the sun setting in the west ' Now I should 
really have thought that even the sceptical professors, 
whose skulls are as shallow as frying-pans, might have 
reflected that human beings never think or feel like this. 
Consider what is involved in this supposition. It pre- 
sumes that primitive man went out for a walk and saw 
with great interest a big burning spot on the sky. He 
then said to primitive woman : ‘ My dear, we had better 
keep this quiet. We mustn't let it get about. The 
children and the slaves are so very sharp. They might 
discover the sun any day, unless we are very careful 
So >ye won’t call it “the sun," but I will draw a picture 
of a man killing a snake; and whenever I do that you 
will know what I mean. The sun doesn't look at all 
like a man killing a snake; so nobody can possibly know. 
It will be a little secret between us; and while the slaves 
and the children fancy I am quite excited with a grand 
tale of a writhing dragon and a wrestling demigod, I 
shall really mean this delicious little discovery, that 
there is a round yellow disk up in the air.' One docs 
not need to know much mythology to know that this is 
a myth. It is commonly called the Solar Myth. 

Quite plainly, of course, the case was just the other 
way. The god was never a symbol or hieroglyph 
representing the sun. The sun was a hieroglyph repre- 
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senting the god. Primitive man (with whom my friend 
Dombey is no doubt well acquainted) went out with his 
head full of gods and heroes, because that is the chief 
use of having a head. Then he saw the sun in some 
glorious crisis of the dominance ul noon or the distress 
of nightfall, and he j^aid; 'That is how the face of the 
god would shine when he had slain the dragon,' or: 
‘That is how the whole world would bleed to westward, 
if the god were slain at last.' 

No human being was ever really so unnatural as to 
worship Nature. No man, however indulgent (as I 
am) to corpulency, ever worshipped a man as round as 
the sun or a woman as round as the moon. No man, 
however attracted to an artistic attenuation, ever really 
lu lievcd that the Dryad was as lean and stiff as the tree. 
We human beings have never worshipped Nature; and 
ind(‘cd, ^ • )ii is veiy simple. It hat all human 
being aic sup^ii‘’iman beings. We have printed our 
own image upon Nature, as tiod has printed His image 
upon us. We have told the enormous sun to stand 
still; we have fixed him on our shi('lds, ( ariiig no more 
for a star than foi a stailish. And when there were 
powers ot Nature we could not for the time control, we 
liave conceived great beings in human shape control- 
ling them. Jui)itcr does not nu‘an thunder. Thunder 
means the march and victory of Jupiter. Neptune does 
not mean the sea; the sea is his, and he made it. In 
other words, what the savage leally said about the sea 
was : ‘ Only my fetish Mumbo could raise such mountains 
out of mere water.' What the savage really said about 
the sun was: ‘Only my great-great-grandfather Jumbo 
could deserve such a blazing crown.' 

About all these myths my own position is utterly and 
even sadly simple. I say you cannot really understand 
any myths till you have found that one of them is not 
a myth. Turnip ghosts mean nothing if there are no 
real ghosts. Forged bank-notes mean nothing if there 
are no real bank-notes. Heathen gods mean nothing, 
and must always mean nothing, to those of us that 
deny the Christian God. When once a god is admitted, 
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even a false god, the Cosmos begins to know its place; 
which is the second place. When once it is the real 
God the Cosmos falls down before Him, offering flowers 
in spring as flames in winter. ‘ My love is like a red, red 
rose' does not mean that the poet is praising roses under 
the allegory of a young lady. 'My love is an arbutus’ 
does not mean that the author was a botanist so pleased 
with a particular arbutus-tree that he said he loved it. 
‘Who art the moon and regent of my sky' does not 
mean that Juliet invented Romeo to account for the 
roundness of the moon. ‘Christ is the Sun of Easter’ 
does not mean that the worshipper is praising the sun 
under the emblem of Christ. Goddess or god can clothe 
themselves with the spring or summer; but the body is 
more than raiment. Religion takes almost disdainfully 
the dress of Nature; and indeed Christianity has done as 
well with the snows of Christmas as with the snowdrops 
of spring. And when I look across the sun-struck fields, 
I know in my inmost bones that my joy is not solely in 
the spring: for spring alone, being always ictuming, 
would be always sad. There is somebody or something 
walking there, to be crowned with flowers: and my 
pleasure is in some promise yet possible and in the 
resurrection of the dead. 



THE FOOL 


For many years I had sought him, and at last I found 
him in a club. I had been told that he was everywhere; 
but I had almost begun to think thd.t he was nowhere. 
I had been assured that there were millions of him ; but 
before my late discovery I inclined to think that there 
were none of him. After my late discovery I am sure 
that there is one ; and I incline to think that there are 
sev(Tal, say, a few hundreds, but unfortunately most of 
them occupying important pcjsitions. When I say * him/ 
I mean the entire idiot. 

I hav.. r-v \ * r ‘ »ecn able to discover tluiu ‘ stupid public ' 
of ^^hlch so mau^ literary men complain. The people 
one actually meets in trains or at tea-parties seem to me 
quite bright and interesting; certainly quite enough so 
to call for the fur exertion ('f one's own wits. And 
even when I have heard brilliant ‘conversationalists' 
conversing with other people, the conversation had 
much more equality and give and take than this age of 
intellectual snobs will admit. I have sometimes felt 
tired, like other people; but rather tired with men's 
talk and variety than with their stolidity or sameness; 
therefore it was that I sometimes longed to find the 
refreshment of a single fool. 

But it was denied me. Turn where I would I found 
this monotonous brilliancy of the general intelligence, 
this ruthless, ceaseless sparkle of humour and good 
sense. The ‘mostly fools' theory has been used in an 
anti-democratic sense; but when I found at last my 
priceless ass, I did not find him in what is commonly 
called the democracy; nor in the aristocracy either. 
The man of the democracy generally talks quite ration- 
ally, sometimes on the anti-democratic side, but always 
with an idea of giving reasons for what he says and 
referring to the realities of his experience. Nor is it 
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the aristocracy that is stupid; at least, not that section 
of the aristocracy which represents it in politics. They 
are often cynical, especially about money, but even 
their boredom tends to make them a little eager for 
any real information or originality. If a man like Mr. 
Winston Churchill or Mr. W5mdham^ made up his mind 
for any reason to attack Syndicalism he would find out 
what it was first. Not so the man I found in the club. 


He was very well dressed; he had a heavy but hand- 
some face; his black clothes suggested the City and his 
grey moustaches the Army; but the whole suggested 
that he did not really belong to cither, but was one of 
those who dabble in shares and who play at soldiers. 
There was some third clement about him that was 
neither mercantile nor militar\^ His manners were a 
shade too gentlemanly to be quite those of a gentleman. 
They involved an unction and over-emphasis of the 
club-man: and I suddenly remembered feeling the same 
thing in some old actop or old playgoers who had 
modelled themselves on actors. As I came in he said: 
‘If I was the Government,' and then put a cigar in Ins 
mouth which he lit carefully with long intakes of breath. 
Then he took the cigar out of his mouth again and said : 

* I 'd give it 'em,' as if it were quite a sepaiate sentence. 
But. even while his mouth was stopped with the cigar 
his companion or interlocutor leaped to his feet and 
said with great heartiness, snatching up a hat: ‘Well, 
I must be off. Tuesday!' I dislike these dark suspi- 
cions, but I certainly fancied I recognized the sudden 
geniality with which one takes leave of a bore. 

When, therefore, he removed the narcotic stopper 
from his mouth it was to me that he addressed the 
belated epigram: ‘I 'd give it 'em.' 

'What would you give them,' I asked — 'the minimum 
wage?' 

‘ I 'd give them beans,' he said. ‘ I 'd shoot 'cm down 
— shoot 'em down, every man Jack of them. I lost my 
best train yesterday, and here 's the whole country 
^ George Wyndham (1863-1913) 
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paralysed, and here 's a handful of obstinate fellows 
standing between the country and coal. I *d shoot 
'em down!* 

‘That would surely be a little harsh,* I pleaded. 
'After all, they are not under martial law, though I 
suppose two or three of them have commissions in the 
Yeomanry.* 

'Commissions in the Yeomanry!* he repeated, and 
his eyes and face, which became startling and separate, 
!lke those of a boiled lobster, made me feel sure that he 
had something of the kind himself. 

'Besides,* I continued, 'wouldn’t it be quite enough 
to confiscate their money? * 

'Well, I *d send them all to penal servitude, anyhow,* 
he said, 'and I *d confiscate their funds as well.* 

'The policy is daring and full of difficulty,* I replied, 
'but Id'. 1 ^ lV that it is wholly ou’ I*' the extreme 
righi.. of the iLp^»blic. But you must ren .ember that 
themgh the facts of property have become quite fantastic, 
yet the sentiment of property still exists. Tliese coal- 
owners, though thev have not earned the mines, though 
they could not woiK the mines, do quite honestly feel 
that they own the mines. Hence your suggestion of 
shooting them down, or even of confiscating their 
property, raises very * 

' What do you mean ? * asked the man with the cigar, 
with a bullying eye. 'Who yer talking about ? * 

‘l*m talking about what you were talking about,* 
I replied ; ' as you put it so perfectly, about the handful 
of obstinate fellows who are standing between the 
country and the coal. I mean the men who are selling 
their own coal for fancy prices, and who, as long as they 
can get those prices, care as little for national starvation 
as most merchant princes and pirates have cared for 
the provinces that were wasted or the peoples that were 
enslaved just before their ships came home. But 
though I am a bit of a revolutionist myself, I cannot 
quite go with you in the extreme violence you suggest. 
You say * 

'I say,* he cried, bursting through my speech with a 
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really splendid energy like that of some noble beast, 
'I say I 'd take all these blasted miners and ' 

I had risen slowly to my feet, for I was profoundly 
moved; and I stood staring at that mental monster. 

‘Oh,* I said, ‘so it is the miners who arc all to be sent 
to penal servitude, so that we may get more coal. It 
is the miners who are to be shot dead, every man Jack 
of them; for if once they are all shot dead they will 
start mining again. . . . You must forgive me, sir; I 
know I seem somewhat moved. . . . The fact is, I have 
just found something . . . something I have been 
looking for for years.' 

‘Well,* he asked, with no unfriendly stare, 'and what 
have you found?* 

'No,' I answered, shaking my head sadly, ‘I do not 
think it would be quite kind to tell you what I have 
found.* 

He had a hundred virtues, including the capital 
virtue of good humour, and we had no difficulty in 
changing the subject and forgetting the disagreement. 
He talked about society, his town friends, and his 
country sports, and I discovered in the course of it that 
he was a county magistrate, a Member of Parliament, 
and a director of several important companies. He 
was also that other thing, which I did not tell him. 


The moral is that a certain sort of person does exist, 
to whose glory this article is dedicated. He is not the 
ordinary man. He is not the miner, who is sharp 
enough to ask for the necessities of existence. He is 
not the mine-owner, who is sharp enough to get a great 
deal more, by selling his coal at the best possible moment. 
He is not the aristocratic politician, who has a cynical 
but a fair sympathy with both economic opportunities. 
But he is the man who appears in scores of public places 
open to the upper middle class or (that less known but 
more powerful section) the lower upper class. Men like 
this all over the country are really saying whatever 
comes into their heads in their capacities of justice of 
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the peace, candidate for Parliament, Colonel of the 
Yeomanry, old family doctor. Poor Law guardian, 
'oroner, or, above all, arbiter in trade disputes. He 
suffers, in the literal sense, from softening of the brain ; 
he has softened it by always taking the view of every- 
thing most comfortable for his country, his class, and 
his private personality. He is a deadly public danger. 
But as I have given him his name at the beginning of 
this article there is no need for me to repeat it at the end. 



THE SENTIMENTAL SCOT 


Of all the great nations of Christcnclom, the Scotch are 
by far the most romantic. I have just enough Scotch 
experience and just enough Scotch blood to know thi^ 
in the only way in which a thing can really be known; 
that is. when the outer world and the inner world aie 
at one. I know it is always said that the Scotch are 
practical, prosaic, and puritan, that they have an e\(‘ 
to business. 

I like that phrase 'an eve' to Im^in Polyphemus 
had an eye for bu•^iness, it uas in the middle of Iin 
forehead. It ser\ed him admirably for the only two 
duties whicli aic dcinandul in a niiKltTn linaneier aiul 
captain of industry tht* two duties of lounting shuj) 
and of eating men. Hut when that one vyv was juit ou 
he w^as done foi Hut the Scotch an* not oiie-cvul 
practical men, though tlieir best frif'uds must admit 
that they are occasionally busm(‘ss-like. They are, 
quite fundamentally, romantic and sentimental, and 
this is proved by the vciy" economic argument that is 
used to prove their harshness and hungei foi the material. 
The mass of Scots have accepted the industrial civiliza- 
tion, with its factory cliimneys and its famine prices, 
with its steam and smoke and steel — and strikes. The 
mass of the Irish have not accepted it. The mass of 
the Irish have clung to agriculture wuth claws of iron; 
and have succeeded in keeping it. That is because 
the Irish, though far inferior to the Scotch in art 
and literature, arc hugely superior to them in prac- 
tical politics. You do need to be very romantic to 
accept the industrial civilization. It does really require 
all the old Gaelic glamour to make men think that 
Glasgow is a grand place. Yet the miracle is achieved ; 
and w'hile I was in Glasgow I shared the illusion. I 
have never had the faintest illusion about Leeds or 
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Birmingham. The industrial dream suited the Scots. 
Here was a really romantic vista, suited to a romantic 
people; a vision of higher and higher chimneys taking 
hold upon the heavens, of fiercer and fiercer fires in 
which adamant could evaporate like dew. Here were 
taller and taller engines that began already to shriek 
and gesticulate like giants. Here were thunderbolts of 
communication which already flashed to and fro like 
thoughts. It was unreasonable to expect the rapt, 
dreamy, romantic Scot to stand still in sucli a whirl of 
wizardry to ask whether he, the ordinary Scot, would 
be any the rich'T. 


lie, the I'l.npiy Scut, is very mi • the poorer. 
Glasgovv 1 1 • Mch city. It is a part’ cuiarly poor city 
ruled oy a few ppi iculaily lich men. It is not, perhaps, 
quite so poor a city as Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, or Bolton. It is vastly poorer than Rome, 
Rouen, Munich, or Tolugne. A certain civic vitality 
notable in Glasgow may, perhaps, be due to the fact 
that the high poetic patiiotism of the Scots has there 
been reinforced by the cutting common sense and in- 
dependence of the Irish, In any case, I think tliere can 
be no doubt of the main hisiorical fact. The Scotch 
were tempted by the enormous but unequal oppor- 
tunities of industrialism, because the Scotch are 
romantic. The Irish refused those enormous and 
unequal opportunities, because the Irish are clear- 
sighted. They would not need very clear sight by 
this time to see that in England and Scotland the 
temptation has been a betrayal. The industrial system 
has failed. 


I was coming the other day along a great valley road 
that strikes out of the westland counties about Glasgow, 
more or less tow^ards the cast and the widening of the 
Forth. It may, for all I know (I amused myself with 
the fancy), be the w'ay along which Wallace came with 
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his crude army, when he gave battle before Stirling 
Brig; and, in the midst of medieval diplomacies, made 
a new nation possible. Anyhow, the romantic quality 
of Scotland rolled all about me, as much in the last 
reek of Glasgow as in the first rain upon the hills. The 
tall factory chimneys seemed trying to be taller than 
the mountain peaks; as if this landscape were full (as 
its history has been full) of the very madness of ambition. 
The wage-slavery we live in is a wicked thing. But 
there is nothing in which the Scotch are more piercing 
and poetical, I might say more perfect, than in their 
Scotch wickedness. It is what makes the Master of 
Ballantrae the most thrilling of all fictitious villains. 
It is what makes the Master of Lovat the most thrilling 
of all historical villains. It is poetry. It is an intensity 
which is on the edge of madness — or (what is worbc) 
magic. Well, the Scotch have managed to apply some- 
thing of this fierce romanticism even to the lowest of all 
lordships and serfdoms; the proletarian inequality of 
to-day. You do meet now and then, in Scotland, the 
man you never meet anywhere else but in novels; 1 
mean the self-made man; the hard, insatiable man, 
merciless to himself as well as to others. It is not 
‘enterprise*; it is kleptomania. He is quite mad, and 
a much more obvious public pest than any other kind 
of kleptomaniac; but though he is a cheat, he is not 
an illusion. He does exist; I have met quite two of 
him. Him alone among modern merchants we do not 
weakly flatter when we call him a bandit. Something 
of the irresponsibility of the true Dark Ages really clings 
about him. Our scientific civilization is not a civiliza- 
tion; it is a smoke nuisance. Like smoke it is choking 
us; like smoke it will pass away. Only of one or two 
Scotsmen, in my experience, was it true that where 
there is smoke there is fire. 


But there are other kinds of fire; and better. The 
one great advantage of this strange national temper is 
that, from the beginning of all chronicles, it has provided 
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resistance as well as cruelty. In Scotland nearly every- 
thing has always been in revolt — especially loyalty. If 
these people are capable of making Glasgow, they arc 
also capable of wrecking it; and the thought of my 
many good friends in that city makes me really doubtful 
about which would figure in human memoiies as the 
more huge calamity of the two. In Scotland there are 
many rich men so weak as to call themselves strong. 
But thcie are not so many poor men weak enough to 
believe them. 

As I came out of Gla.sgow I saw men standing about 
the road. They had little lanterns tied to the fronts of 
their caps, like the fairies who used to dance in the old 
fairy pantomimes. They were not, however, strictly 
speaking, fairies. They might have been called gnomes, 
since they worked in the chasms of those purple and 
chaoti' 1! '! Ihey woiked in the 'i, nos from whence 
coi£i-s the fuel ' f our files. Just at the moment when 
I saw them, moreover, they were not dancing; nor were 
they working. Tney were doing nothing. Which, in 
my opinion (and I tiast yours), was the finest thing 
they could do. 



THE ROMANTIC IN THE RAIN 


The middle classes of modem England are quite fanatic- 
ally fond of washing; and are often enthusiastic for 
teetotalism. I cannot therefore comprehend why it is 
that they exhibit a mysterious dislike of rain. Rain, 
that inspiring and delightful thing, surely combines the 
qualities of these two ideals with quite a curious per- 
fection. Our philanthropists are eager to establish 
public baths evcry^^'hcre. Rain surely is a public bath ; 
it might almost be called mixed bathing. The appear- 
ance of persons coming fresh from this great natural 
lustration is not perhaps polished or dignified; but for 
the matter of that, few people are dignified when 
coming out of a bath. But the sclumc of rain in itself 
is one of an enormous purification. It realizes the 
dream of some insane hygienist: it scrubs the sky. Its 
giant brooms and mops seem to reach the starry rafters 
and starless corners of the cosmos; it is a cosmic spring- 
cleaning. 

If the Englishman is really fond of cold baihs, he ought 
not to gmmble at the English climate for being a cold 
bath.. In these days we are constantly told that we 
should leave our little special possessions and join in the 
enjoyment of common social institutions and a common 
social machinery. I offer the rain as a thoroughly 
Socialistic institution. It disregards that degraded 
delicacy which has hitherto led each gentleman to take 
his shower-bath in private. It is a better shower-bath, 
because it is public and communal; and, best of all, 
because somebody else pulls the string. 


As for the fascination of rain for the water drinker, it 
is a fact the neglect of which I simply cannot compre- 
hend. The enthusiastic water drinker must regard a 
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rainstorm as a sort of universal banquet and debauch of 
his own favourite beverage. Think of the imaginative 
intoxication of the wine drinker if the crimson clouds 
sent down claret or the golden clouds hock. Paint 
upon primitive darlmess some such scenes of apocalypse, 
towering and gorgeous skyscapes in which champagne 
falls like fire from heaven or the dark skies grow purple 
and tawny with the terrible colours of port. All this 
must the wild abstainer feel, as iie hjIIs in the long 
soaking grass, kicks his ecstatic heels to heaven, and 
listens to the roaring rain. It is he, the water drinker, 
who ought to be the line bacchanal of the forests; for 
all the forests are drinking water. Moreover, the forests 
are apparently enjoying it: the trees rave and reel to and 
fro like drunken giants; they clash boughs as revellers 
clash cups; ■^h-'^y roar undying thirst a I howl the healtli 
of the -i.t. 

A'j around nu I write is a noise of Nature di inking: 
and Nature makt's a noise when she is drinking, being by 
no means refined. If I count it Chiistian mercy to give 
a cup of cold wa ' t to a sufferer, shall I complain of 
these multitudinous cups of cold water handed round to 
all living things; a cup of water for every shrub; a cup 
of water for every weed? I would be ashamed to 
grumble at it. As Sir Philip Sidney said, their need is 
greater than mine — especially for water. 


There is a wild garment that still carries nobly the 
name of a wild Highland clan: a clan come from those 
hills where rain is not so much an incident as an atmo- 
sphere. Surely every man of imagination must feel a 
tempestuous flame of Celtic romarce spring up within 
him whenever he puts on a mackintosh. I could never 
reconcile myself to carrying an umbrella; it is a pompous 
Eastern business, carried over the heads of despots in 
the dry, hot lands. Shut up, an umbrella is an un- 
manageable walking-stick; open, it is an inadequate 
tent. For my part, I have no taste for pretending to 
be a walking pavilion; I think nothing of my hat, and 
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precious little of my head. If I am to be protected 
against wet, it must be by some closer and more care- 
less protection, something that I can forget altogether. 
It might be a Highland plaid. It might be that yet 
more Highland thing, a mackintosh. 

And there is really something in the mackintosh of the 
military qualities of the Highlander. The proper cheap 
mackintosh has a blue and white sheen as of steel or 
iron ; it gleams like armour. I like to think of it as the 
uniform of that ancient clan in some of its old and misty 
raids. I like to think of all the Macintoshes, in theii 
mackintoshes, descending on some doomed Lowland 
village, their wet waterproofs flashing in the sun oi 
moon. For indeed this is one of the real beauties oi 
rainy weather, that while the amount of original and 
direct light is commonly lessened, the number of things 
that reflect light is unquestionably increased. There is 
less sunshine; but there are more shiny things, such 
beautifully shiny things as pools and puddles and 
mackintoshes. It is like moving in a world of mirrors 


And indeed this is the last and not the least gracious 
of the casual works of magic wrought by rain: that 
while it decreases light, yet it doubles it. If it dims the 
sky, it brightens the earth. It gives the roads (to the 
sympathetic eye) something of the beauty of Venice. 
Shallow lakes of water reiterate every detail of earth and 
sky ; we dwell in a double universe. Sometimes walking 
upon bare and lustrous pavements, wet under numerous 
lamps, a man seems a black blot on all that golden 
looking-glass and could fancy he was flying in a yellow 
sky. But wherever trees and towns hang head down- 
wards in a pygmy puddle, the sense of Celestial topsy- 
turvydom is the same. This bright, wet, dazzling con- 
fusion of shape and shadow, of reaility and reflection, 
will appeal strongly to any one with the transcendental 
instinct about this dreamy and dual life of ours. It 
will always give a man the strange sense of looking 
down at the skies. 



THE PERFECT GAME 

We have all met the man who says that some odd things 
have happened to him, but that he does not really 
believe that they were supernatural. My own position 
is the opposite of this. I believe in the supernatural as 
a matter of intellect and reason, not as a matter of 
personal experience. I do not see ghosts; I only see 
their inherent probability. But it is entirely a matter 
of the mere intelligence, not even of the emotions; my 
nerves and body are altogether of this earth, very 
earthy. But upon people of this i ^mperament one 
weird will often leave a p^uliar impression. 

AnO the weircir-)! circumstance that ever occurred to 
me occurred a little while ago. It consisted in nothing 
less than my playing a game, and playing it quite well 
for some seventeen- consecutive minutes. The ghost of 
my grandfather would have astonished me less. 

On one of these blue and burning afternoons I found 
myself, to my inexpressible astonishment, placing a 
game called croquet. I had imagined that it belonged 
to the epoch of Leech and Anthony Trollope, and I had 
neglected to provide myself with those very long and 
luxuriant side-whiskers which are really essential to 
such a scene. I played it with a man whom we will 
call Parkinson, and with wdiom I had a semi-philosophical 
argument which lasted through the entire contest. It 
is deeply implanted in my mind that I had the best of 
the argument ; but it is certain and beyond dispute that 
I had the worst of the game. 

‘Oh, Parkinson, Paikinson!* I cried, patting him 
affectionately on the head with a mallet, ‘how far you 
really are from the pure love of the sport — ^you who 
can play. It is only we who play badly who love the 
Game itself. You love glory; you love applause; you 
love the earthquake voice of victory; you do not love 
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croquet. You do not love croquet until you love being 
beaten at croquet. It is we, the bunglers, who adore 
the occupation in the abstract. It is we to whom it is 
art for art's sake. If we may see the face of Croquet 
herself (if I may so express myself) we are content to 
see her face turned upon us in anger. Our play is 
called amateurish; and we wear proudly the name of 
amateur, for amateurs is but the French for Lovers. 
We accept all adventures from our Lady, the most 
disastrous or the most dreary. We wait outside her 
iron gates (I allude to the hoops), vainly essaying to 
enter. Our devoted balls, impetuous and full of 
chivalry, will not be confined within the pedantic 
boundaries of the mere croquet ground. Our balls seek 
honour in the ends of the earth ; they turn up in the 
flower-beds and the conservatory; they are to be found 
in the front garden and the next street. No, Parkinson! 
The good painter loves his skill. It is the bad painter 
who loves his art. The good musician loves being a 
musician; the bad musician loves music. With such a 
pure and hopeless passion do I worship croquet. I love 
the game itself. I love the parallelogram of grass 
marked out with chalk or tape, as if its limits were the 
frontiers of my sacred fatherland, the four seas of 
Britain. I love the mere swing of the mallets, and the 
click of the balls is music. The four colours arc to me 
sacramental and symbolic, like the red of martyrdom, 
or the white of Easter Day. You lose all this, my poor 
Parkinson. You have to solace yourself for the absence 
of this vision by the paltry consolation of b('ing able 
to go through hoops and to hit the stick.' 

And I waved my mallet in the air with a giaceful 
gaiety. 

'Don't be too sorry for me,' said Parkinson, with his 
simple sarcasm. 'I shall get over it in time. But it 
seems to me that the more a man likes a game the better 
he would want to play it. Suppose the pleasure in the 
thing itself does come first, doesn't the pleasure of 
success come naturally and inevitably afterwards? Or, 
take your own simile of the Knight and his Lady-love. 
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I admit the gentleman does first and foremost want to 
be in the lady's presence. But I never heard of a 
gentleman who wanted to look an utter ass when he 
was there.' 

'Perhaps not; though he generally looks it,' I replied. 
‘But the truth is that there is a fallacy in the simile, 
although it was my own. The happiness at which the 
lover is aiming is an infinite happiness, which can Ije 
extended without limit. The more lie is loved, normally 
speaking, the jollier he will be. It is definitely true 
that the stronger the love of both lovers, the stronger 
will be the happiness. But it is not true that the 
stronger the play of both croquet players the stronger 
will be the game. It is logically possible — (follow me 
closely here, Parkinson!)— it is logically possible to play 
croquet too well to enjoy it at all. If 'ju could put this 
blue ha l '.’TMigh that distant hoo]> as easily as you 
coulJ pick it u] with your hand, then you would not 
put it through that hoop any more tlian you pick it up 
with your hand; it would not be worth doing. If you 
could play unerrir ;ly you would not play at all. The 
moment the game is perfect the game disappears.' 

'I do not think, however,' said Parkinson, 'that you 
are in any immediate danger of effecting that sort of 
destruction. I do not think your croquet will vanish 
through its own faultless excellence. You arc safe for 
the present.' 

I again caressed him with the mallet, knocked a ball 
about, wired myself, and resumed the thread of my 
discourse. 

The long, warm evening had been gradually closing 
in, and by this time it w^as almost twilight. By the 
time I liad delivered four more fuT'damental principles, 
and my companion had gone through five more hoops, 
the dusk was verging upon dark. 

'We shall have to give this up,* said Parkinson, as 
he miss('d a ball almost for the first time. 'I can't 
see a thing.' 

'Nor can I,' I answered, ‘and it is a comfort to reflect 
that I could not hit anything if I saw it.' 
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With that I struck a ball smartly, and sent it away 
into the darkness towards where the shadowy figure of 
Parkinson moved in the hot haze. Parkinson imme- 
diately uttered a loud and dramatic cry. The situation, 
indeed, called for it. I had hit the right ball. 

Stunned with astonishment, I crossed the gloomy 
ground, and hit my ball again. It went through a 
hoop. I could not see the hoop; but it was the right 
hoop. I shuddered from head to foot. 

Words were wholly inadequate, so I slouched heavily 
after that impossible ball. Again I hit it away into the 
night, in what I supposed was the vague direction of 
the quite invisible stick. And in the dead silence I 
heard the stick rattle as the ball struck it heavily. 

I threw down my mallet. ‘I can’t stand this,' I said. 
‘My ball has gone right three times. These things arc 
not of this world.’ 

‘Pick your mallet up,' said Paikinson; ‘have another 
go.’ 

‘I tell you I daren’t. If I made another hoop like 
that I should see all the devils dancing there on the 
blessed grass.’ 

‘Why devils?’ asked Parkinson; ‘they may be only 
fairies making fun of you. They are sending you the 
"Perfect Game,’’ which is no game.’ 

I looked about me. The garden was full of a burning 
darkness, in which the faint glimmers had the look of 
fire. I stopped across the grass as if it burnt me, 
picked up the mallet, and hit the ball somewhere — 
somewhere where another ball might be. I heard the 
dull click of the balls touching, and ran into the house 
like one pursued. 



THE WIND AND THE TREES 

I AM sitting under tall trees, with a great wind boiling 
like surf about the tops of them, so that their living 
load of leaves rocks and roars in something that is at 
once exultation and agony. I feel, in fact, as if I were 
actually sitting at the bottom of the sea among mere 
anchors and ropes, while over my head and over the 
green twilight of water sounded the everlasting rush of 
waves and the toil and crash of shipwreck of tremendous 
ships. The wind tugs at the trees as if it might pluck 
them root and all out of the earth lil ^ tufts of grass. 
Or, to annihcr desperate fi^uie of speech for 

this jnspeakab!( energy, tde trees arc straining and 
tearing and lashing as if they were a tiibo of dragons 
each tied by the tail. 

As I look at tlrse top-heavy giants tortured b}" an 
invisible and violent witchciaft, a phrase comes back 
into my mind. I remember a little boy of my acquaint- 
ance who was once walking in Battersea Park under 
just such tom skies and tossing trees. He did not like 
the wind at all; it blew in his face too much, it made 
him shut his eyes; and it blew off his hat, of which he 
was very proud. He was, as far as I remember, about 
four. After complaining repeatedly of the atmospheric 
unrest, he said at last to his mother: 'Well, why don't 
you take away the trees, and then it wouldn't wind? ' 

Nothing could be more intelligent or natural than this 
mistake. Any one looking for the t^rst time at the trees 
might fancy that they were indeed vast and titanic 
fans, which by their mere waving agitated the air 
around them for miles. Nothing, I say, could be more 
human and excusable than the belief that it is the 
trees which make the wind. Indeed, the belief is so 
human and excusable that it is, as a matter of fact, the 
belief of about ninety-nine out of a hundred of the 
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philosophers, reformers, sociologists, and politicians of 
the great age in which we live. My small friend was, 
in fact, very like the principal modem thinkers; only 
much nicer. 


In the little apologue or parable which he has thus the 
honour of inventing, the trees stand for all visible things 
and the wind for the invisible. The wind is the spirit 
which bloweth where it lisleth; the trees are the material 
things of the world which are blown where the spirit 
lists. The wind is philosophy, religion, revolution; the 
trees are cities and civilizations. We only know that 
there is a wind because the trees on some distant hill 
suddenly go mad. We only know that there is a real 
revolution because all the chimney-pots go mad on the 
whole skyline of the city. 

Just as the ragged outline of a tree grows suddenly 
more ragged and rises into fanta5tic crests or tattered 
tails, so the human city rises under the wind of the 
spirit into toppling temples or sudden spires. No man 
has ever seen a revolution. Mobs pouring through the 
palaces, blood pouring down the gutters, the guillotine 
lifted higher than the throne, a prison in ruins, a people 
in arms — these things are not revolution, but the results 
of revolution. 

You cannot sec a wind; you can only sec that there is 
a wind. So, also, you cannot see a revolution; you can 
only see that there is a revolution. And there ncvei 
has been in the history of the world a real revolution, 
bmtally active and decisive, which was not preceded 
by unrest and new dogma in the region of invisible 
things. All revolutions began by being abstract. Most 
revolutions began by being quite pedantically abstract. 

The wind is up above the world before a twig on the 
tree has moved. So there must always be a battle in 
the sky before there is a battle on the earth. Since it is 
lawful to pray for the coming of the kingdom, it is lawful 
also to pray for the coming of the revolution that shall 
restore the kingdom. It is lawful to hope to hear the 
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wind of heaven in the trees. It is lawful to pray: 
'Thine anger come on earth as it is in heaven.' 


Tlie great human dogma, then, is that the wind moves 
the trees. The great human heresy is that the trees 
move the wind. When people begin to say that the 
material circumstances have alone created the moral 
circumstances, then they have prevented all possibility 
of serious change. For if my circumstances have made 
me wholly stupid, how can I be certain even that I am 
right in altering those circumstances ? 

The man who represents aU thought as an accident 
of environment is simply smashing and discrediting all 
his own thoughts — including that one. To tieat the 
human mind as having an ultimate aut > • rily is neces‘5ary 
to an} i.i.-o t tliiiiking, even fno thinking. And 
nothing will < 1 be reformed in this age or country 
unless we realize that the moral fact comes first. 

For example, most of us, I suppose, have seen in 
print and heard ir debating clubs an endless discussion 
that goes on between Socialists and total abstainers. 
The latter say that drink leads to poverty; the former 
say that poverty leads to drink. I can only wonder at 
cither of them btdng content witli such simple physical 
explanations. Surely it is obvious that the thing which 
among the English proletariat leads to poverty is the 
same as the thing which leads to drink; the absence of 
strong civic dignity, the absence of an instinct that 
resists degradation. 

When you have discovered why the enormous English 
estates were not long ago cut up into small holdings 
like the land of France, you will have discovered why 
the Englishman is more drunken than the Frenchman. 
The Englishman, among his million delightful virtues, 
really has this quality, which may strictly be called 
‘hand to mouth,' because under its influence a man's 
hand automatically seeks his own mouth, instead of 
seeking (as it sometimes should do) his oppressor's nose. 
And a man who says that the English inequality in 
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land is due only to economic causes, or that the drunken- 
ness of England is due only to economic causes, is saying 
something so absurd that he cannot really have thought 
what he was saying. 

Yet things quite as preposterous as this are said and 
written under the influence of that great spectacle of 
babyish helplessness, the economic theory of history. 
We have people who represent that all great historic 
motives were economic, and then have to howl at the 
top of their voices in order to induce the modem 
democracy to act on economic motives. The extreme 
Marxian politicians in England exhibit themselves as a 
small, heroic minority, trying vainly to induce the world 
to do what, according to their theory, the world always 
does. The truth is, of course, that there will be a social 
revolution the moment the thing has ceased to be purely 
economic. You can never have a revolution in order 
to establish a democracy. You must have a democracy 
in order to have a revolution. 


I get up from under the trees, for the wind and the 
slight rain have ceased. The trees stand up like golden 
pillars in a clear sunlight. The tossing of the trees and 
the blowing of the wind have ceased simultaneously. So 
I suppose there are still modem philosophers who will 
mainfain that the trees make the wind. 



HUMANITY: AN INTERLUDE 


Except for some fine works of art, which seem to be 
there by accident, the City of Brussels is like a bad Paris, 
a Paris with everything noble cut out, and everything 
nc^ly left in. No one can understand Paris and its 
history who does not understand that its fierceness is 
the balance and justification of its frivolity. It is 
called a city of pleasure; but it may also very specially 
be called a city of pain. The crown of roses is also a 
crown of thorns. Its people are too prone to hurt others, 
but quite ready also to hurt themselves. They are 
martyis rclifdon, they are martyr;^ ior irreligion; 
they a»e even iiiaityrs foi immorality. For the in- 
decency of many of their books and papers is not of the 
sort which charms and seduces, but of the sort that 
horrifies and hurts ; they are torturing themselves. They 
lash their own patriotism into life with the same w'hips 
which most men use to lash foreigners to silence. The 
enemies of France can never give an account of her 
infamy or decay which does not seem insipid and even 
polite compared with the things which the Nationalists 
of France say about their own nation. They taunt and 
torment themselves; sometimes they even deliberately 
oppress themselves. Thus, when the mob of Paris could 
make a government to please itself, it made a sort of 
sublime t3nranny to order itself about. The spirit is the 
same from the Crusades or St. Bartholomew to the 
apotheosis of Zola. The old religionists tortured men 
physically for a moral truth. The new realists torture 
men morally for a physical truth. 

Now Brussels is Paris without this constant purifica- 
tion of pain. Its indecencies are not regrettable inci- 
dents in an everlasting revolution. It has none of the 
things which make good Frenchmen love Paris; it has 
only the things which make unspeakable Englishmen 
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love it. It has the part which is cosmopolitan — and 
narrow; not the part which is Parisian — and universal. 
You can find there (as commonly happens in modem 
centres) the worst thing of all nations — ^the Daily Mail 
from England, the cheap philosophies from Germany, 
the loose novels of France, and the drinks of America. 
But there is no English broad fun, no German kindly 
ceremony, no American exhilaration, and, above all, 
no French tradition of fighting for an idea. Though all 
the boulevards look like Parisian boulevards, though all 
the shops look like Parisian shops, you cannot look at 
them steadily for two minutes without feeling the full 
distance between, let us say. King Leopold and fighters 
like Clemenceau and Deroulcde. 


For all these reasons, and many more, when I had got 
into Brussels I began to make all necessary arrangements 
for getting out of it again; and I had impulsively got 
into a tram which seemed to be going out of the city 
In this tram there were two men talking; one was a 
little man with a black French beard; the other was a 
baldish man with bushy whiskers, like the financial 
foreign count in a three-act farce. And about the time 
that we reached the suburb of the city, and the traffic 
grew thinner, and the noises more few, I began to hear 
what -they were saying. Though they spoke French 
quickly, their words were fairly easy to follow, because 
they were all long words. Anybody can understand 
long words because they have in them all the lucidity 
of Latin. 

The man with the black beard said: ‘It must that we 
have the Progress.' 

The man with the whiskers parried this smartly by 
sajdng: ‘It must also that we have the Consolidation 
International.' 

This is the sort of discussion which I like myself, so 
I listened with some care, and I think I picked up the 
thread of it. One of the Belgians was a Little Belgian, 
as we speak of a Little Englander. The other was a 
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Belgian Imperialist, for though Belgium is not quite 
strong enough to be altogether a nation, she is quite 
strong enough to be an empire. Being a nation means 
standing up to your equals, whereas b*‘ing an empire 
only means kicking your inferiors. The man with 
whiskers was the Imperialist, and he was saying: 

‘The science, behold there the new guide of humanity.' 

And the man with the beard answered him: ‘It 
does not suffice to have progress in the science; one 
must have it also in the sentiment of the human 
justice.' 

This remark I applauded, as if at a public meeting, 
but they were much too keen on tlieir argument to hear 
me. The views I have often heard in England, but 
never uttered so lucidly, and cerlainly never so fast. 
Though Belgian by nation they must both have been 
essential’}/ rfn''h. Wliiskcrs was gnai on education, 
which, it seems, ]:> on the march. All the world goes 
to make itself instructed. It must that the more in- 
structed enlighten the less instructed. Eh, well then, 
the European must impose upon the savage the science 
and the light. Also (apparently) he must impose him- 
self on the savage while he is about it. To-day one 
travelled quickly. The science had changed all. For 
our fathers, they were religious, and (what was worse) 
dead. To-day humanity had electricity to the hand; 
the machines came from triumphing; all the lines and 
limits of the globe effaced themselves. Soon there 
would not be but the great empires and confederations, 
guided by the science, always the science. 

Here Wliiskcrs stopped an instant for breath ; and the 
man with the sentiment of human justice had ‘ la parole ' 
off him in a flash. Without doubt Humanity was on 
the march, but towards the sentiments, the ideal, the 
methods moral and pacific. Humanity directed itself 
towards Humanity. For your wars and empires on 
behalf of civilization, what were they in effect? The 
war, was it not itself an affair of the barbarism? The 
Empires, were they not things savage ? The Humanity 
had passed all that; she was now intellectual. Tolstoy 
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had refined all human souls with the sentiments the most 
delicate and just. Man was become a spirit: the wings 
pushed . . . 


At this important point of evolution the tram came 
to a jerky stoppage; and staring round I found, to mv 
stunned consternation, that it was almost dark, that 
I was far away from Brussels, that I could not dream 
of getting back to dinner; in short, that through 
the clinging fascination of this great controversy on 
Humanity and its recent complete alteration by science 
or Tolstoy, I had landed myself Heaven knows where. 
I dropped hastily from the suburban tram and let it 
go on without me. 

I was alone in flat fields out of sight of the city. On 
one side of the road was one of those small, thin woods 
which are common in all countries, but of which, by 
a coincidence, the mystical painters of Flandeis were 
very fond. The night was closing in with cloudy purple 
and grey ; there was one ribbon of silver, the last rag of 
the sunset. Through the wood went one little path, 
and somehow it suggested that it might lead to some 
sign of life — there was no other sign of life on the horizon. 
I went along it, and soon sank into a sort of dancing 
twilight of all those tiny trees. Thcic is something 
subtle and bewildering about that soit of frail and 
fantastic vood. A forest of big trees seems like a 
bodily barrier; but somehow that mist of thin lines 
seems like a spiritual barrier. It is as if one were caught 
in a fairy cloud or could not pass a phantom. When I 
had well lost the last gleam of the high road a curious and 
definite feeling came upon me. I had heard a lot about 
Humanity in the tram. Now I suddenly felt something 
much more practical and extraordinary — the absence of 
humanity: inhuman loneliness. Of course, there was 
nothing really lost in my state; but the mood may hit 
one anywhere. I wanted men — any men; and I felt 
our awful alliance over all the globe. And at last, when 
I had walked for what seemed a long time, I saw a light 
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too near the earth to mean anything except the image 
of God. 

I came out on a clear space and a low, long cottage, 
the door of which was open, but was blocked by a big 
grey horse, who scenv'd to prefer to eat with his head 
inside the sitting-room. I got past him, and found he 
was being fed idly by a young maii who was sitting 
down and drinking beer inside, and who saluted me 
with heavy rustic courtesy, but in a strange tongue, 
llie room was full of staring faces like owls, and these 
I traced at length as belonging to about six small 
children. Their father was still working in the fields, 
but their mother rose when I entered. She smiled, but 
she and all the rest spoke some rude language, Flamand, 
I suppose; so that we had to be kind to each other by 
signs. She fetclied me beer, and point* d out my way 
with hci hng^T, and I drew a picture to please the 
children; and as -l was a picture of two men hitting 
each other with swords, it pleased them very much. 
Then I gave a Belgian penny to eadi child, for, as I 
said on chance in I'rencli: *It must be that we have 
the economic equality.' But they had never heard of 
economic equality, while all Battersea workmen have 
heard of economic equality, though it is true that 
they haven't got it. 

I found my way back to the city, and some time 
afterwards I actually saw in the street my two men 
talking, no doubt still saying, one that Science had 
changed all in Humanity, and the other that Humanity 
was now pushing the wings ot the purely intellectual. 
But for me Humanity was hooked on to an accidental 
picture. I thought of a low and lonely house in the 
flats, behind a veil or him of slight trees, a man breaking 
the ground as men have broken from the first morning, 
and a huge grey horse champing his food within a foot 
of a child's head, as in the stable where Christ was bom. 



THE LITTLE BIRDS WHO WONT SING 

On my last morning on the Flemish coast, when I knew 
that in a few hours I should be in England, my eye fell 
upon one of the details of Gothic carving of which 
Flanders is full. I do not know whether the thing was 
old, though it was certainly knocked about and inde- 
cipherable, but at least it was certainly in the style and 
tradition of the early Middle Ages. It seemed to repre- 
sent men bending themselves (not to say twisting them- 
selves) to certain primary emplo3nnents. Some seemed 
to be sailors tugging at ropes; others, I think, wen 
reaping; others were energetically pouring something 
into something else. This is entirely characteristic of 
the pictures and carvings of the early thirteenth century, 
perhaps the most purely vigorous time in all history. 
The great Greeks preferred to carve their gods and heroes 
doing nothing. Splendid and philosophic as their com 
pOvSure is, there is always about it something that 
marks the master of many slaves. But if there was one 
thing the early mcdicvals liked it was representing 
people doing something — ^liunting or hawking, or rowing 
boats, or treading grapes, or making shoes, or cooking 
something in a pot. ‘Quicquid agunt homines, votum, 
timoi', ira, voluptas.' (I quote from memory.) The 
Middle Ages is full of that spirit in all its monuments and 
manuscripts. Chaucer retains it in his jolly insistence 
on everybody’s type of trade and toil. It was the 
earliest and youngest resurrection of Europe, the time 
when social order was strengthening, but had not yet 
become oppressive ; the time when religious faiths were 
strong, but had not yet been exasperated. For this 
reason the whole effect of Greek and Gothic carving is 
different. The figures in the Elgin Marbles, though 
often rearing their steeds for an instant in the air, seem 
frozen for ever at that perfect instant. But a mass of 
medieval carving seems actually a sort of bustle or 
hubbub in stone. Sometimes one cannot help feeling 
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that the groups actually move and mix, and the whole 
front of a great cathedral has the hum of a huge hive. 


But about these particular figures there was a pecu- 
liarity of which I cculd not be sure. Those of them 
that had any heads had very curious heads, and it 
seemed to me that they had their mouths open. Whether 
or no this really meant anything or was an accident of 
ascent art I do not know; but in the course of wondering 
I recalled to my mind the fact that singing was connected 
with many of the tasks there suggested, that there were 
songs for reapers reaping and songs for sailors hauling 
ropes. I was still thinking about this small problem 
when I walked along the pier at Ostend; and I heard 
some sailors uttering a measured shout ns they laboured, 
and I rep:c’n>icrcd that sailors still siPv^ n chorus while 
they woik, and t ven sing different songs according to 
what part of their work they are doing. And a little 
while afterw'ards, when my sea journey was over, the 
sight of men working in the English fields reminded me 
again that there aie still songs for harvest and for many 
agricultural routines. And I suddenly wondered why, 
if this were so, it should be quite unknown for any 
modem trade to have a ritual poetry. How did people 
come to chant rude poems while pulling certain ropes or 
gathering certain fruit, and why did nobody do anything 
of the kind while producing any of the modern things? 
Why is a modern newspaper never printed by people 
singing in choms? Why do .shopmen seldom, if ever, 
sing ? 

If reapers sing while reaping, why sliould not auditors 
sing while auditing and bankers while banking? If 
there are songs for all the separate things that have to 
be done in a boat, why are there not songs for all the 
separate things that have to be done in a bank? As 
the train from Dover flew through the Kentish gardens, 
I tried to wTite a few songs suitable for commercial 
gentlemen. Thus, the work of bank clerks when 
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casting up columns might begin with a thundering 
chorus in praise of Simple Addition; 

Up, my lads, and lift the ledgers, sleep and ease are o'er. 

Hear the Stars of Morning shouting: 'Two and Two are Four.' 
Though the creeds and realms are reeling, though the sophists 
roar. 

Though we weep and pawn our watches, Two and Two are 
Four. 

And then, of course, we should need another song for 
times of financial crisis and courage, a song with a more 
fierce and panic-stricken metre, like the rushing of 
horses in the night: 

There 's a run upon the Bank — 

Stand awayl 

For the Manager 's a crank and the Secretary drank, and the 
Upper Tooting Bank 
Turns to bay I 
Stand close: there is a run 
On the Bank 

Of our ship, our royal one, let the ringing legend run, that she 
fired with every gun 
Ere she sank. 


And as I came into the cloud of London I met a 
friend of mine who actually is in a bank, and submitted 
these suggestions in rhyme to him for use among his 
colleagues. But he was not very hopeful about the 
matter. It was not (he assuicd me) that he underrated 
the verses, or in any sense lamented their lack of polish. 
No; it was rather, he felt, an indefinable something in 
the very atmosphere of the society in which we live that 
makes it spiritually difficult to sing in banks. And I 
think he must be right; though the matter is very 
mysterious. I may observe here that I think there 
must be some mistake in the calculations of the Socialists. 
They put down all our distress not to a moral tone, but 
to the chaos of private enterprise. Now, banks arc 
private; but post offices are Socialistic: therefore I 
naturally expected that the post office would fall into 
the collectivist idea of a chorus. Judge of my surprise 
when the lady in my local post office (whom I urged to 
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sing) dismissed the idea with far more coldness than the 
bank clerk had done. She seemed, indeed, to be in a 
considerably greater state of depression than he. Should 
any one suppose that this was the effect of the verses 
themselves, it is only fair to say that the specimen verse 
of the Post Office Hymn ran thus: 

O'er London our letters are shaken like snow. 

Our wires o'er the world like the thunderbolts go. 

The news that may marry a maiden in Sark, 

Or kill an old lady in Finsbury Park. 

Chorus (with a swing of joy and energy): 

Or kill an old lady in Finsbury Park. 

And the more I thought about the matter the more 
painfully certain it seemed that the most important 
and typical modern things could not be done with a 
chorus. One could not, for instance, be a great financier 
and sing, be- jiisc the essence of being a great financier 
is that you keep <iaict. \ou could not even in many 
modem circles be a public man and sing; because in 
those circles the essence of being a public man is that 
you do nearly everything in private. Nobody would 
imagine a chorus of money-lenders. Every one knows 
the story of the solicitors' corps of volunteers who, 
when the Colonel on the battle-field cried: ‘Charge! ' all 
said simultaneously: ‘Six - and- eightpence.' Men can 
sing while charging in a military, but hardly in a legal 
sense. And at the end of my reflections I had really 
got no further than the subconscious feeling of my 
friend the bank clerk — ^that there is something spiritually 
suffocating about our life; not about our laws merely, 
but about our life. Bank clerks are without songs not 
because they are poor, but because they are sad. Sailors 
are much poorer. As I passed homewards I passed a 
little tin building of some religious sort, which was 
shaken with shouting as a trumpet is tom with its own 
tongue. They were singing, anyhow; and I had for an 
instant a fancy I had often had before: that with us the 
superhuman is the only place where you can find the 
human. Human nature is hunted, and has fled into 
sanctuary. 

♦g 9*3 



THE BEGINNING OF THE QUARREL 

I HAVE been asked to republish these notes — which 
appeared in a weekly paper — as a rough sketch of 
certain aspects of the institution of Private Property, 
now so completely forgotten amid the journalistic jubi- 
lations over Private Enterprise. The very fact that 
the publicists say so much of the latter and so little of 
the former is a measure of the moral tone of the times. 
A pickpocket is obviously a champion of private enter- 
prise. But it would perhaps be an exaggeration to 
say that a pickpocket is a champion of private property. 
The point about Capitalism and Commercialism, as con- 
ducted of late, is that they have really preached the 
extension of business rather than the preservation of 
belongings; and have at best tried to disguise the pick- 
pocket with some of the virtues of the pirate. The point 
about Communism is that it only refoi ms the pickpocket 
by forbidding pockets. 

Pockets and possessions generally seem to me to 
have not only a more normal but a more dignified 
defence than the rather dirty individualism that talks 
about private enterprise. In the hope that it may 
possibly help others to understand it, I have decided to 
reproduce these studies as they stand, hasty and some- 
times merely topical as they were. It is indeed very 
hard to reproduce them in this form, because they were 
editorial notes to a controversy largely conducted by 
others; but the general idea is at least present. In any 
case, ‘private enterprise' is no very noble way of stating 
the truth of one of the Ten Commandments. But there 
was at least a time when it was more or less true. 
The Manchester Radicals preached a rather crude and 
cruel sort of competition; but at least they practised 
what they preached. The newspapers now praising 
private enterprise are preaching the very opposite of 
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anything that anybody dreams of practising. The 
practical tendency of all trade and business to-day is 
towards big commercial combinations, often more 
imjjerial, more impersonal, more international than 
many a communist commonwealth — things that are at 
least collective if not collectivist. It is all very well 
to repeat distractedly: *What are we coming to, with 
all this Bolshevism?* It is equally relevant to add: 
*What are we coming to, even without Bolshevism?* 
'ihe obvious answer is — Monopoly. It is certainly not 
private enterprise. The American Trust is not private 
enterprise. It would be truer to call the Spanish In- 
quisition private judgment. Monopoly is neither private 
iK^r enterprising. It exists to prevent private enterprise. 
And that system of trust or monopoly, that complete 
destruction of property, would still be r^re present goal 
of all om pi.»gress, if there were not a Bolshevist in the 
world. 

Now I am one of those who believe that the cure for 
centralization is decentralization. It has been described 
as a paradox. Th'-^e is apparently something elvish 
and fantastic about saying that when capital has come 
to be too much in the hand of the few, the right thing 
is to restore it into the hands of the many. The 
Socialist would jnit it in the hands of even fewer people; 
but those people would be politicians, who (as we know) 
always administer it in the interests of the many. But 
belore I put before the reader things written in the very 
thick of the current controversy, 1 foresee it will be 
necessary to preface them with these few paragraphs, 
explaining a few of the term-, and amplifying a few of 
the assumptions. I was in the weekly paper arguing 
with people wiio knew the shorthand of this particular 
argument; but to be clearly un<lerstood, we must begin 
with a few definitions or, at least, descriptions. I 
assure the reader that I use words in quite a definite 
sense, but it is possible that he may use them in a 
different sense; and a muddle and misunderstanding of 
that sort does not even rise to the dignity of a difference 
of opinion. 
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For instance, Capitalism is really a very unpleasant 
word. It is also a very unpleasant thing. Yet the 
thing I have in mind, when I say so, is quite definite 
and definable; only the name is a very unworkable 
word for it. But obviously we must have some word 
for it. When I say 'Capitalism,* I commonly mean 
something that may be stated thus: 'That economic 
condition in which there is a class of capitalists, roughly 
recognizable and relatively small, in whose possession 
so much of the capital is concentrated as to necessitate 
a very large majority of the citizens serving those 
capitalists for a wage.' This particular state of things 
can and does exist, and we must have some word for it, 
and some way of discussing it. But this is un- 
doubtedly a very bad word, because it is used by other 
people to mean quite other things. Some people seem 
to mean merely private property. Others suppose 
that capitalism must mean anything involving the use 
of capital. But if that use is too literal, it is also too 
loose and even too large. If the use of capital is 
capitalism, then everything is capitalism. Bolshevism 
is capitalism and anarchist communism is capitalism: 
and every revolutionary scheme, however wild, is still 
capitalism. Lenin and Trotsky believe as much as 
Lloyd George and Thomas that the economic operations 
of to-day must leave something over for the economic 
operations of to-morrow. And that is all that capital 
means in its economic sense. In that case, the word is 
useless. My use of it may be arbitrary, but it is not 
useless. If capitalism means private property, I am 
capitalist. If capitalism means capital, everybody is 
capitalist. But if capitalism means this particular 
condition of capital, only paid out to the mass in the 
form of wages, then it does mean something, even if it 
ought to mean something else. 

The truth is that what we call Capitalism ought to 
be called Proletarianism. The point of it is not that 
some people have capital, but that most people only 
have wages because they do not have capital. I have 
made an heroic effort in my time to walk about the 
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world always saying Prolctarianism instead of Capitalism. 
But my path has been a thorny one of troubles and mis- 
understandings. I find that when I criticize the Duke 
of Northumberland for his Proletarianism, my meaning 
does not get home. When I say I should often agree 
with the Morning Post if it were not so deplorably 
Proletarian, there seems to be some strange momentary 
impediment to the complete communion of mind with 
rnind. Yet Ih.at would bo strictly accurate; for what I 
complain of, in the current defence of existing capitalism, 
is that it is a defence of keeping most men in wage 
dependence; that is. keeping most men without capital. 
I am not the sort of precisian who prefers conve5nng 
correctly what he doesn't mean, rather than conveying 
incorrectly what he does. I am totally indifferent to 
the term as compared to the meaning I do not care 
whether i cdiJ me thing or the other by this mere 
printed word beginning with a *C,* so long as it is 
applied to one thing and not the other. I do not mind 
using a term as arbitrary as a mathematical sign, if it 
is accepted like a r’.athematical sign. I do not mind 
calling Property x and Capitalism y, so long as nobody 
thinks it necessary to say that x=y. I do not mind 
saying 'cat' for capitalism and 'dog' for distributism, 
so long as people understand that the things are different 
enough to fight like cat and dog. The proposal of the 
wider distribution of capital remains the same, whatever 
we call it, or whatever w^e call the present glaring con- 
tradiction of it. It is the same whether we state it by 
saying that there is too much capitalism in the one sense 
or too little capitalism in the other. And it is really 
quite pedantic to say that the use of capital must be 
capitalist. We might as fairly say that anything social 
must be Socialist ; that Socialism can be identified with 
a social evening or a social glass. Which, I grieve to 
say, is not the case. 

Nevertheless, there is enough verbal vagueness about 
Socialism to call for a word of definition. Socialism is 
a system which makes the corporate unity of society 
responsible for all its economic processes, or all those 
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affecting life and essential living. If anything important 
is sold, the Government has sold it ; if anything important 
is given, the Government has given it; if anything 
important is even tolerated, the Government is respon- 
sible for tolerating it. This is the very reverse of 
anarchy; it is an extreme enthusiasm for authority. 
It is in many ways wortliy of the moral dignity of the 
mind; it is a collective acceptance of very complete 
responsibility. But it is silly of Scjcialists to complain 
of our saying that it must be a destruction of liberty. 
It is almost equally silly of Anti-Socialists to com- 
plain of the unnatural and unbalanced brutality of the 
Bolshevist Government in crushing a political opposi- 
tion. A Socialist Government is one which in its nature 
does not tolerate any true and real opposition. For 
there the Government provides everything; and it is 
absurd to ask a Government to provide an opposition. 

You cannot go to the Sultan and say reproachfully: 
*You have made no arrangements for your brother 
dethroning you and seizing the Caliphate.' You cannot 
go to a medieval king and say: ‘Kindly lend me two 
thousand spears and one thousand bowmen, as I wish 
to raise a rebellion against you.' Still less can you 
reproach a Government which professes to set up 
everything, because it has not set up anything to pull 
down all it has set up. Opposition and rebellion depend 
on property and liberty. They can only be tolerated 
where other rights have been allowed to strike root, 
besides the central right of the ruler. Those rights must 
be protected by a morality which even the ruler will 
hesitate to defy. The critic of the State can only exist 
where a religious sense of right protects his claims to his 
own bow and spear; or at least, to his own pen or his 
own printing-press. It is absurd to suppose that he 
could borrow the royal pen to advocate regicide or use 
the Government printing-presses to expose the corrup- 
tion of the Government. Yet it is the whole point 
of Socialism, the whole case for Socialism, that unless 
all printing-presses are Government printing-presses, 
printers may be oppressed. Everything is staked on 
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the State's justice; it is putting all the eggs in one 
basket. Many of them will be rotten eggs; but even 
then you will not be allowed to use them at political 
elections. 

About fifteen years ago a few of us began to preach, 
in the old New Age and New Witness, a policy of small 
distributed property (which has since assumed the 
awkward but accurate name of Distributism), as we 
should have said then, against the two extremes of 
Capitalism and Communism. The first criticism we re- 
ceived was from the most brilliant Fabians, especially 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. And the form which that first 
criticism took was simply to tell us that our ideal was 
impossible. It was only a case of Catholic credulity 
about fairy-tales. The Law of Rent , and other economic 
laws, made it inevitable that the little livulets of pro- 
perty ‘should iiiis .'’own into the pool of plutocracy. In 
truth, it was the 1 abian wit, and not merely the Tory 
fool, who confronted our vision with that venerable 
verbal opening : ' If it were all divided up to-morrow " 

Nevertheless, we ’ ul an answcT even in those day«, 
and though we have since found many others, it will 
clarify the question if I repeat this point of principle. 
It is true that I believe in fairy-tales — ^in the sense 
that I marvel so much at what docs exist that I am the 
n-adicr to admit what might. I understand the man 
who believes in the Sea Serpent on the ground that 
there are more fish in the sea than ever came out of it. 
But I do it the more because the other man, in his ardour 
for disproving the Sea Serpent, always argues that there 
are not onlv no snakes in Iceland, but none in the world. 
Suppose Mr. Bernard Shaw', commenting on this cre- 
dulity, were to blame me for belie\ing (on the word 
of some lying priest) that stones ^ould be thrown up into 
the air and hang there suspended like a rainbow. Sup- 
pose he told me tenderly that I should not believe this 
Popish fable of the magic stones, if I had ever had the 
Law of Gravity scientifically explained to me. And 
suppose, after all this, I found he was only talking about 
the impossibility of building an arch. I think most of 
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us would form two main conclusions about him and his 
school. First, we should think them very ill-informed 
about what is really meant by recognizing a law of nature. 
A law of nature can be recognized by resisting it, or 
out-manoeuvring it, or even using it against itself, as 
in the case of the arch. And second, and much more 
strongly, we should think them astonishingly ill-informed 
about what has already been done upon this earth. 

Similarly, the first fact in the discussion of whether 
small properties can exist is the fact that they do exist. 
It is a fact almost equally unmistakable that they not 
only exist but endure. Mr. Shaw affirmed, in a sort of 
abstract fury, that ‘small properties will not stay 
small.* Now it is interesting to note here that the 
opponents of anything like a seveial proprietary bring 
two highly inconsistent charges against it. They are 
perpetually telling us that the peasant life in Latin or 
other countries is monotonous, is unpiogressive, is 
covered with weedy superstitions, and is a sort of sur- 
vival of the Stone Age. Yet even while they taunt us 
with its survival, they argue that it can never survive. 
They point to the peasant as a perennial stick-in-the- 
mud; and then refuse to plant him anj^here, on the 
specific ground that he would not stick. Now, the 
first of the two types of denunciation is arguable enough; 
but in order to denounce peasantries, the critics must 
admit that there are peasantries to denounce. And if it 
vrere true that they always tended rapidly to disappear, 
it would not be true that they exhibited those primitive 
customs and conservative opinions which they not only 
do, in fact, exhibit, but which the critics reproach them 
with exhibiting. They cannot in common sense accuse 
a thing at once of being antiquated and of being 
ephemeral. It is, of course, the dry fact, to be seen in 
broad daylight, that small peasant properties are not 
ephemeral. But anyhow, Mr. Shaw and his school 
must not say that arches cannot be built, and then 
that they disfigure the landscape. The Distributive 
State is not a hypothesis for him to demolish; it is a 
phenomenon for him to explain. 
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The truth is that the conception that small property 
evolves into capitalism is a precise picture of what 
practically never takes place. The truth is attested 
even by facts of geography, facts which, as it seems to 
me, have been strangely overlooked. Nine times out 
of ten, an industrial civilization of the modem capitalist 
type does not arise, wherever else it may arise, in places 
where there has hitherto been a distributive civiliza- 
tion like that of a peasantry. Capitalism is a monster 
that grows in deserts. Industrial servitude has almost 
everywhere arisen in those empty spares where the older 
civilization was thin or absent. Thus it grew up easily 
in the North of England rather than the South; precisely 
because the North had been comparative! v empty and 
barbarous through all the ages when the South had a 
civilization of guilds and peasantries Thus it grew 
up easily in ^hc American continent i *ther than the 
Eurepran; precisely because it had nothing to sup- 
plant in Amenca but a few savages, while in Europe it 
had to supplant the culture of multitudinous farms. 
Everywhere it has been but one stride from the mud- 
hut to the manufa^ luring town. Everywhere the mud- 
hut which really turned into the free farm has never 
since moved an inch towards the manufacturing town. 
Wherever there was the mere lord and the mere serf, 
they could almost instantly be turned into the mere 
employer and the mere employee. Wherever there has 
been the free man, even when he was relatively less rich 
and powerful, his mere memory has made complete 
industrial capitalism impossible. It is an enemy that 
has sown these tares, but even as an enemy he is a 
coward. For he can only sow them in waste places, 
where no wheat can spring up and choke them. 

To take up our parable again, we say first that arches 
exist; and not only exist bat remain. A hundred 
Roman aqueducts and amphitheatres are there to show 
that they can remain as long or longer than anything 
else. And if a progressive person informs us that an 
arch always turns into a factory chimney, or even that 
an arch always falls down because it is weaker than a 
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factory chimney, or even that wherever it does fall 
down people perceive that they must replace it by a 
factory chimney — ^why, we shall be so audacious as to 
cast doubts on all these three assertions. All we could 
possibly admit is that the principle supporting the 
chimney is simpler than the principle of the arch; and 
for that very reason the factory chimney, like the feudal 
tower, can rise the more easily in a howling wilderness. 

But the image has yet a further application. If at 
this moment the Latin countries are largely made our 
model in the matter of the small property, it is only in 
the sense in which they would have been, through 
certain periods of histor}% the only exemplars of the arch. 
There was a time when all arches were Roman arches; 
and when a man living by the Liffcy or the Thames 
would know as little about them as Mr. Shaw knows 
about peasant proprietors. But that docs not mean 
that we fight for something merely foreign, or advance 
the arch as a sort of Italian ensign; any more than we 
want to make the Thames as yellow as the Tiber, or 
have any particular taste in macaroni or malaria. The 
principle of the arch is human, and applicable to and 
by all humanity. So is the principle of well -distributed 
private property. That a few Roman arches stood in 
ruins in Britain is not a proof that arches cannot be 
built, but on the contrary, a proof that they can. 

Apd now, to complete the coincidence or analogy, 
what is the principle of the arch? You can call it, if 
you like, an affront to gravitation; you will be moie 
correct if you call it an appeal to gravitation. The 
principle asserts that by combining separate stones of 
a particular shape in a particular way, we can ensure 
that their very tendency to fall shall prevent them 
from falling. And though my image is merely an 
illustration, it does to a great extent hold even as to 
the success of more equalized properties. What upholds 
an arch is an equality of pressure of the separate stones 
upon each other. The equality is at once mutual aid 
and mutual obstruction. It is not difficult to show 
that in a healthy society the moral pressure of different 
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private properties acts in exactly the same way. But 
if the other school finds the key or comparison in- 
sufficient, it must find some other. It is clear that no 
natural forces can frustrate the fact. To say that any 
law, such as that of rent, makes against it is true only 
in the sense that m?:iy natural laws make against all 
morality and the very essentials of manhood. In that 
sense, scientific arguments are as irrelevant to our case 
for property as Mr. Shaw used to say they were to his 
ease against vivisection. 

Lastly, it is not only true that the arch of property 
remains, it is true that the building of such arches 
increases, both in quantity and quality. For instance, 
the French peasant before the French Revolution was 
already indefinitely a proprietor; it has made his pro- 
perty more private and more absolute, n(;t less. The 
French are now less than ever likely abandon the 
system, when it has proved for the second, if not the 
hundredth time, tJie most stable type of prosperity in 
the stress of war. A revolution as heroic, and even more 
unconquerable, has already in Ireland disregarded alike 
the Socialist drean. and the Capitalist reality, with a 
driving energy of which no one has yet dared to foresee 
the limits. So, when the round arch of the Romans 
and the Normans had remained for ages as a sort of 
relic, the rebirth of Christendom found for it a further 
application and issue. It sprang in an instant to the 
titanic stature of the Gothic; where man seemed to be 
a god who had hanged his worlds upon nothing. Then 
was unsealed again something of that ancient secret 
which had so strangely described the priest as the builder 
of bridges. And when I look to-day at some of the 
bridges which he built above the air, I can understand 
a man still calling them impossible, as their only possible 
praise. 

What do we mean by that ‘equality of pressure* as 
of the stones in an arch? More will be said of this in 
detail; but in general we mean that the modem passion 
for incessant and restless buying and selling goes along 
with the extreme inequality of men too rich or too poor. 
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The explanation of the continuity of peasantries (which 
their opponents are simply forced to leave unexplained) 
is that, where that independence exists, it is valued 
exactly as any other dignity is valued when it is regarded 
as normal to a man; as no man goes naked or is beaten 
with a stick for hire. 

The theory that those who start reasonably equal 
cannot remain reasonably equal is a fallacy founded 
entirely on a society in which they start extremely 
unequal. It is quite true that when capitalism has 
passed a certain point, the broken fragments of proi>crty 
are very easily devoured. In other words, it is true 
when there is a small amount of small property; but it 
is quite untrue when there is a large amount of small 
property. To argue from what happened in the rush of 
big business and the rout of scattered small businesses 
to what must always happen when the parties are more 
on a level, is quite illogical. It is proving from Niagara 
that there is no such thing as a lake. Once tip up the 
lake and the whole of the water will rush one way; as the 
whole economic tendency of capitalist inequality rushes 
one way. Leave the lake as a lake, or the level as a 
level, and there is nothing to prevent the lake lemaining 
until the crack of doom — as many levels of peasantry 
seem likely to remain until the crack of doom. This 
fact is proved by experience, even if it is not explained 
by experience; but, as a matter of fact, it is possible to 
suggest not only the experience but the explanation. 
The truth is that there is no economic tendency whatever 
towards the disappearance of small property, until that 
property becomes so very small as to cease to act as 
property at all. If one man has a hundred acres and 
another man has half an acre, it is likely enough that he 
will be unable to live on half an acre. Then there will 
be an economic tendency for him to sell his land and 
make the other man the proud possessor of a hundred 
and a half. But if one man has thirty acres and the 
other man has forty acres, there is no economic tendency 
of any kind whatever to make the first man sell to the 
second. It is simply false to say that the first man can- 
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not be secure of thirty or the second man content with 
forty. It is sheer nonsense; like saying that any man 
who owns a bull terrier will be bound to sell it to some- 
body who owns a mastiff. It is like saying that I cannot 
own a horse because I have an eccentric neighbour who 
owns an elephant. 

Needless to say, those who insist that roughly equalized 
ownership cannot exist, base their whole argument on 
the notion that it has existed. They have to suppose, 
in order to prove their point, that people in England, 
for instance, did begin as equals and rapidly reached 
inequality. And it only rounds off the humour of their 
whole position that they assume the existence of what 
they call an impossibility in the one case where it has 
really not occurred. They talk as if ten miners had 
run a race, and one of them became the Duke of North- 
umberland Tlie}" talk as if the first ^^othschild was 
a peasant who patiently planted better cabbages than 
the other peasants. The truth is that England became 
a capitalist country because it had long been an oli- 
garchical country. It would be much harder to point 
out in what way a ountry like Denmark need become 
oligarchical. But the case is even stronger whin we 
add the ethical to the economic common sense. WTien 
there is once established a wdd<'ly scattered ownership, 
there is a public opinion that is stronger than any law; 
and very often (what in modem times is even more 
remarkable) a law that is really an expression of public 
opinion. It may be very difficult for modem people 
to imagine a world in which men are not generally 
admired for covetousness and crushing their neigh- 
bours; but I assure them that such strange patches of 
an earthly paradise do really remain on earth. 

The truth is that this first objection of impossibility 
in the abstract flies flat in the face of all the facts of 
experience and human nature. It is not true that a 
moral custom cannot hold most men content with a 
reasonable status, and careful to preserve it. It is as 
if we were to say that because some men are more 
attractive to women than others, therefore the in- 
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habitants of Balham under Queen Victoria could not 
possibly have been arranged on a monogamous model, 
with one man one wife. Sooner or later, it might be 
said, all females would be found clustering round the 
fascinating few, and nothing but bachelorliood be left 
for the unattractive many. Sooner or later the suburb 
must consist of a hundred hermitages and three harems. 
But this is not the case. It is not the case at present, 
whatever may happen if the moral tradition of marriage 
is really lost in Balham. So long as that moral tradition 
is alive, so long as stealing other people's wives is 
reprobated or being faithful to a spouse is admired, 
there are limits to the extent to which the wildest 
profligate in Balham can disturb the balance of the 
sexes. So any land-grabber would very rapidly find 
that there were limits to the extent to which he could 
buy up land in an Irish or Spanish or Serbian village. 
When it is really thought hateful to take Naboth's 
vineyard, as it is to take Uriah's wife, there is little 
difiiculty in finding a local prophet to pronounce the 
judgment of the Lord. In an atmosphere of capitalism 
the man who lays field to field is flattered; but in an 
atmosphere of property he is promptly jeered at or 
possibly stoned. The result is that the village has not 
sunk into plutocracy or the suburb into polygamy. 

Property is a point of honour. The true contrary of 
the^word 'property' is the word 'prostitution.' And 
it is not true that a human being will always sell what 
is sacred to that sense of self-ownership, whether it be 
the body or the boundary. A few do it in both cases; 
and by doing it they always become outcasts. But it 
is not true that a majority must do it ; and anybody who 
says it is, is ignorant, not of our plans and proposals, 
not of anybody's visions and ideals, not of distributism 
or division of capital by this or that process, but of the 
facts of history and the substance of humanity. He is 
a barbarian who has never seen an aich. 

In the notes I have here jotted down it will be obvious, 
of course, that the restoration of this pattern, simple as 
it is, is much more complicated in a complicated society. 
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Here I have only traced it in its simplest form as it 
stood, and stiU stands, at the beginning of our dis- 
cussion. I disregard the view that such 'reaction' 
cannot be. I hold the old mystical dogma that what 
Man has done, Man can do. My critics seem to hold 
a still more mystical dogma: that Man cannot possibly 
do a thing because he has done it. That is what seems 
to be meant by saying that small property is ' antiquated.' 
It really means that all property is dead. There is 
nothing to be reached upon the present lines except the 
increasing loss of property by everybody, as something 
swallowed up into a system equally impersonal and 
inhuman, whether we call it Communism or Capitalism. 
If we cannot go back, it hardly seems worth while to 
go forwaid. 

There is nothing in front but a flat wilderness of 
standardization either by Bolshevism it Big Business. 
But it lb slftaige that some of us should have seen 
sanity, if only in a vision, while the rest go forward 
chained eternally to enlargement without liberty and 
nroeress without hone. 
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Somebody has sent me a book on Companionate 
Marriage; so called because the people involved are not 
married and will very rapidly cease to be companions. 
I have no intention of iscussing here that somewhat 
crude colonial project. I will merely say that it is here 
accompanied with sub-titles and other statements about 
the rising generation and the revolt of youth. And it 
seems to me exceedingly funny that, just when the rising 
generation boasts of not being sentimental, when it 
talks of being very scientific and sociological — at that 
veiy moment everybody seems to have forgotten alto- 
gether what was the social use of marriage and to be 
thinking wholly and solely of the sentimental. The 
practical purposes mentioned as the first two reasons 
for marriage, in the Anglican marriage service, seem to 
have gone completely out of sight for some people, 
who talk as if there were nothing but a rather wild 
version of the third, which may relatively be called 
romantic. And this, if you please, is supposed to be an 
emancipation from Victorian sentiment and romance. 

But I only mention this matter as one of many, and 
one which illustrates a still more curious contradiction 
in this modem claim. We arc perpetually being told 
that this rising generation is very frank and free, and 
that its whole social ideal is frankness and freedom. 
Now I am not at all afraid of frankness. What I am 
afraid of is fickleness. And there is a truth in the old 
proverbial connection between what is fickle and what is 
false. There is in the very titles and terminology of 
all this sort of thing a pervading element of falsehood. 
Everything is to be called something that it is not; 
as in the characteristic example of Companionate 
Marriage. Everything is to be recommended to the 
public by some sort of synon3nii which is really a 
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pseudon5mri. It is a talent that goes with the time of 
electioneering and advertisement and newspaper head- 
lines ; but whatever else such a time may be, it certainly 
is not specially a time of truth. 

In short, these friends of frankness depend almost 
entirely on Euphemkm. They introduce their horrible 
heresies under new and carefully complimentary names; 
as the Furies were called the Eumcnides. The names 
are always flattery; the names are also nonsense. The 
rame of Birth-Control, for instance, is sheer nonsense. 
Everybody has always exercised birth-control ; even when 
they were so paradoxical as to permit the process to end in 
a birth. Everybody has always known about birth-control, 
even if it took the wild and unthinkable form of self- 
control. The question at issue concerns different forms 
of birth-prevention ; and I am not going to debate it here. 
But if I did d^’bate it, I would call it b\ \s name. The 
same is true of an older piece of sentiment indulged in 
by the frank and free : the expression * Free Love.' That 
also is a Euphemism; that is, it is a refusal of people to 
sa}^ what they mean. In that sense, it is impossil)le to 
prevent love being irce, but the moral problem chal- 
lenged concerns not the passions, but the will. There 
are a great many other examples of this sort of polite 
fiction; these respectable disguises adopted by those 
who are always railing against respectability. In the 
immediate future there will probably be more still. 
There really seems no necessary limit to the process; 
and however far the anarchy of ethics may go, it may 
always be accompanied with this curious and pompous 
ceremonial. The sensitive youth of the future will 
never be called upon to accept Forgery as Forgery. It 
will be easy enough to call it Homoeography or Script- 
Assimilation or something else that would suggest, to 
the simple or the superficial, that nothing was involved 
but a sort of socializing or unification of individual 
handwriting. We should not, like the more honest 
Mr. Fagin, teach little boys to pick pockets; for Mr 
Fagin becomes far less honest when he becomes Pro- 
fessor Faginski, the great sociologist, of the University 
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of Jena. But we should call it by some name implying 
the transference of something; I cannot at the moment 
remember the Greek either for pocket or pocket-hand- 
kerchief. As for the social justification of murder, that 
has already begun; and earnest thinkers had better 
begin at once to think about a nice inoffensive name 
for it. The case for murder, on modem relative and 
evolutionary ethics, is quite overwhelming. There is 
hardly one of us who does not, in looking round his 
or her social circle, recognize some chatty person or 
energetic social character whose disappearance, without 
undue fuss or farewell, would be a bright event for us all. 
Nor is it tme that such a person is dangerous only 
because he wields unjust legal or social powers. The 
problem is often purely psychological, and not in the 
least legal; and no legal emancipations would solve 
it. Nothing would solve it but the introduction of 
that new form of liberty which we may agree to call, 
perhaps, the practice of Social Subtraction. Or, if we 
like, we can model the new name on the other names 
I have mentioned. We may call it Life-Control or 
Free Death; or anything else that has as little to do witli 
the point of it as Companionate Maniagc has to do with 
either marriage or companionshij). 

Anyhow, I respectfully refuse to be impressed by the 
claim to candour and realism put forward just now for 
men, women, and movements. It seems to me obvious 
that this is not really the age of audacity but merely 
of advertisement; which may rather be described as 
caution kicking up a fuss. Much of the mistake ariscb 
from the double sense of the word publicity. For 
pubheity also is a thoroughly typical euphemism or 
evasive term. Publicity does not mean revealing public 
life in the interests of public spirit. It means merely 
flattering private enterprises in the interests of private 
persons. It means paying compliments in public; but 
not offering criticisms in public. We should all be very 
much surprised if we walked out of our front door one 
morning and saw a hoarding on one side of the road 
sa3dng: ‘Use Miggle's Milk; It Is All Cream,' and a 
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hoarding on the other side of the road inscribed: ‘Don't 
Use Miggle's Milk ; It 's Nearly All Water.’ The modem 
world would be much upset if I were allowed to set up 
a flaming sky-sign proclaiming my precise opinion of 
the Colonial Port Wine praised in the flaming sign 
opposite. All this advertisement may have something 
to do with the freedom of trade; but it has nothing to 
do with the freedom of trath. Publicity must be praise 
and praise must to some extent be euphemism. It 
nrist put the matter in a milder and more inoffensive 
fomi than it might be put, however much that mildness 
may seem to shout through megaphones or flare in 
headlines. And just as this sort of loud evasion is used 
in favour of bad wine and bad milk, so it is used in 
favour of bad morals. When somebody wishes to wage 
a social war against what all normal people have re- 
garded a.*’ ■■■'•' ial decency, the very fiisi thing he does 

IS to find some ai*iftcial term that shall sound relatively 
decent. He has no more of the real courage that would 
pit vice against virtue than the ordinal y advertiser has 
the courage to advertise ale as arsenic. His intelligence, 
such as it is, is entucly a commercial intelligence and 
to that extent entirely conventional. He is a shop- 
keeper who dresses the shop-window; he is certainly the 
very reverse of a rebel or a riotci who breaks the shop- 
window. If only for this reason, I remain cold and 
decline the due reverence to Companionate Marriage 
and the book which speaks so reverentially about the 
Revolt of Youth. For this sort of revolt strikes me as 
nothing except i evoking; and certainly not particularly 
realistic. With the passions which are natural to youth 
we all sympathize; with the pain that often arises from 
loyalty and duty we all sympathize still more; but 
nobody need sympathize with publicity experts picking 
pleasant expressions for unpleasant things; and I for 
one prefer the coarse language of our fathers. 



ON CALLING NAMES— CHRISTIAN AND 
OTHERWISE 

It is said that there has been a moral breakdown; but 
let us be comforted; it is only a mental breakdown. 
Indeed I only call it a breakdown, because that was the 
name of a nigger dance. But it is not so much like 
the breakdown as it is like the cake-walk. And the case 
against the cake-walk is that it claims to be one in 
which you can eat your cake and have it. In other 
words, the real objection to much of modern fashion is 
an objection based on reason, and not specially on 
morality. In certain respects (not all or even perhaps 
most), current culture seems to me to have simply 
fallen to a lower level uf civilization, and to be now a 
little nearer to niggers or even to monkeys. 

I will take one example of what I mean, precisely 
because it has nothing directly to do with morality at 
all. It is now the custom of most young people to 
shout at each other by their Christian names, or the 
abbreviations of their Christian names, or the most 
intimate substitutes for their Christian names, as soon 
as* they know each other, or before they know each 
other. If (as you and I and all smart people are aware) 
the dashing and distinguished Miss Vernon-Vavasour 
was known in baptism as Gloria but among her most 
devoted friends as Gurgles, there is now no difference 
between those who call her Gurgles and those who call 
her Glory and those who would normally prefer, when 
suddenly presented to somebody they do not know from 
Eve, to call her Miss Vernon-Vavasour. As soon as she 
is seen as a distant dot on the other side of the tennis- 
court, a total stranger will yell at her as Gurgles, because 
he hears a crowd of other total strangers doing the same. 
He will use her nickname, because he has never known 
enough about her to have heard her name. Or he will 
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use the first name, because he has not been in her 
company for a suflScient number of seconds to get as 
far as the last one. 

Now all this has nothing directly to do with right and 
wrong. I suppose there are savage tribes in which a 
person only possesscj one name, and so has to be 
addressed by it. It might be maintained that the first 
name is always the noblest and most sacred m a religious 
and moral sense. Peihaps the Bright Young Things 
o^ly use Christian names to express their holy zeal for 
anything that is Christian. Perhaps they talk of Tom 
only to remind him of his solemn dedication to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury or St. Thomas Aquinas. Per- 
haps they shriek at Peter to thrill him with the thought 
that he is the rock on which the Church is built. Perhaps 
they compress into the loud and sometimes peremptory 
cry of the mingled mysteries ^ St. John the 

Baptist and St. Ji^hn the Fvrngelist. Peihaps, on the 
other hand, they don't. But anyhow, it is quite true 
that Tom, Dick, and Harry are the names of saints; 
while Jones, Brown, and Robinson are often only the 
names of snobs. T1 ^-refore the practice of talking about 
Tom, Dick, and Harry instead of about Mr. Jones, 
;Mr. Brown, and Mr. Robinson, might be adopted for 
many reasons, noble and ignoble, worldly and unworldly. 
I complain of it here, not because it is worldly, but on 
the contrary, because it show^s a lack of appreciation of 
the world. It especially shows a lack of appreciation 
of the civilized woild. It shows a dullness in distin- 
guishing and tasting the arts of civilization. 

Anyhow, the matter of Chiistian names does not itself 
involve Christian morals. To take another alternative 
possibility: some of those happy Utopias described by 
Mr. Wells might possibly abolish all Christian names, or 
even abolish all names. It might entirely deprive us of 
names and only provide us with numbers. We might 
have labels, alphabetical and numerical, as if we were 
motor cars; or be known by such figures as are convicts 
and policemen. And all this would not involve any 
direct question of misconduct. We might hear Gurgles 
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shrieking across the tennis-court: ‘Play up, K.P. 
7983501, old thing; we Ve got to go on to M.M. 9018972's 
to tea.' Or one of her young friends would be heard 
saying languidly: ‘Chuck us a cig., Q.B. 9973588; I 've 
left my filthy case in X.Y. 318220's car.' And in all 
this there could arise no particular criticism of morals, 
whatever the crabbed and cantankerous might offer in 
the way of a criticism of manners. There is nothing 
erotic or even too emotional in those alphabetical forms 
of address. There is nothing calculated to inflame the 
passions in the figure 7983501. Our criticism of it 
would be that it dulled the edge of fine cultural inter- 
course; that it let us down to a lower level of artistic 
interest and invention; or, as Gurgles would prefer to 
say, that it is a bloody bore. It takes away certain fine 
shades of personal interest, of appropriateness or in- 
appropriateness, which help the coloured comedy of life. 
For though one Gloria differs from another Gloria in 
glory, and even every Gurgles does not gurgle alike, 
there is always some artistic interest, serious or humorous, 
in the association of an individual person with an indi- 
vidual name, perhaps carrying memories of legend or 
history. But our chief objection would still remain the 
same: that it is barbaric and reactionary to destroy 
these cultural distinctions between one thing and 
another; because it is like rubbing out all the lines of 
a fine drawing. 

Now there v/ere many things in which the Victorians 
were quite wrong. But in their punctiliousness about 
etiquette in things like this, they were quite right. In 
insisting that the young lady should be called at one 
stage Miss Vavasour, and only at another stage Gloria, 
and only in extreme and almost desperate cases of con- 
fidence Gurgles, they were a thousand times right. They 
were maintaining a wholly superior social system, by 
which social actions were significant, and not (as they 
are now) all of them equally insignificant. There is a 
meaning in each of those names, as there is a meaning 
in a name given in baptism or a name given in religion ; 
there is no meaning in the name that is merely a number. 
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When first we are presented to Mr. Robinson, he ought 
to be presented as Mr. Robinson. The formal title and 
the family name mean that he is what he is, whatever 
else he is. He is a man and a free man and a fellow- 
citizen and a person living under the protection of a 
certain social order. I.i short, it means that he is worthy 
of a certain kind of respect and consideration, before we 
know anything else whatever about his worth. If we 
afterwards reach such a degree of spontaneous friend- 
ship as to wish to call him Bclisarius, or whatever his 
first name may happen to be, we shall have done so 
because we have formed certain independent opinions 
of our own, about qualities in him which we did not 
know of at the beginning; and the change will therefore 
have an intelligent and intelligible meaning. It will be 
a record of something real in our minds and in his mind. 
The autom''t'> idoption of his first nam bv everybody 
create^ m ainio^^>.i(Te of utter unreality. When I was a 
boy there was a real symbolism, a real poetry, and in the 
sane sense a real romance, in the transition from being 
supposed to call a lady Miss Brown to being allowed to 
call her Mabel. I cj not discuss, of course, the dark 
infernal underworld where she was sometimes called 
Miss Mabel. The transition did not mean (as the silly 
sentimentalists who write against the sentimentalism of 
their grandmothers probably imagine) that you were in 
love with Mabel; it did not necessarily mean that you 
were even fliiting with Mabel; but it did mean some- 
thing. It meant that she felt a certain confidence in 
you and did not object to counting you among her par- 
ticular personal companions. To-day it means nothing 
at all. And intelligent people have a strong objection 
to things that mean nothing at all. 

There is also this further point. The old stages of 
intimacy were individual, and in that sense even uncon- 
ventional. The new comradeship is entirely conven- 
tional. It is in the exact and solid sense a convention. 
The old admission to special friendship occurred at 
different stages with different people; it was an adven- 
ture. The new familiarity is really a formality. It is a 
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thing made common like the rules of a game ; it is a thing 
dictated by what the instinct of the people themselves 
calls *the crowd.' But the essential point about it is 
that this sort of simplification merely impoverishes life. 
Life is much more rich and interesting when there are 
individual initiations, special favours, and different titles 
for different relations of life. This is a real and serious 
social criticism; and you do not get rid of it by ranting 
or sentimentalizing; either by sa5dng that Mabel by 
being called Mabel is well on the road to being called 
Jezebel; or by saying that in allowing half a hundred 
men to call her whatever they choose, she is heroically 
emancipating herself from the tyranny of Man. 

I fancy that a real advance in progress and civilization 
would do exactly the opposite. If I were constructing 
a Utopia, which God forbid, I should describe a higher 
civilization in which every human being had a hundred 
names; in which each had a particular name known 
only to a particular friend; in which there were more 
and not less ceremonies differentiating the various kinds 
of love and friendship and in which the suitor had to 
go through ten names before he got to Glory. That 
would be a Utopia really worth constructing; for it 
would really be a question of construction. Most of the 
Utopias represent only a dull sort of destruction; the 
sort of destruction that we call simplification. It would 
really be something like fun to invent a ritual; but since 
the neglect of religion, no man has really had the courage 
to invent a ritual. It would be a great lark to draw up 
a code of law, decorating Tom, Dick, and Harry with 
their Seven Secret Names But these things will not 
come until the modem world has realized that its cure 
lies in distribution and even in differentiation; and not 
in mixing up everything together in one great mess. 
Comradediip has become a sort of Combine; bearing 
the same relation to true friendship that a Trust does 
to true trade. Nobody seems to have any notion of 
improving anything except by pouring it into something 
else; as if a man were to pour the tea into the coffee or 
the sherry into the port. The one idea in all human 
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things, from friendship to finance, is to pool everything. 
It is a very stagnant pool. 

I have taken only this one type of a general tendency, 
because it does not mix the matter up with gushing 
morality or more gushing immorality. It gives some 
sort of chance for a little dry light of social criticism. 
And on a critical consideration, I repeat that these 
things seem to me a mere decline in civilization; like 
the beginning of the Dark Ages. 


H9I3 



THE SCEPTIC AS A CRITIC 

It takes three to make a quarrel. There is needed a 
peacemaker. The full potentialities of human fury can- 
not be reached until a friend of both parties tactfully 
intervenes. I feel myself to be in some such position 
in the recent American debate about Mr. Mencken's 
Mercury and the Puritans ; and I admit it at the begin- 
ning with an embarrassment not untinged with terror. 
I know that the umpire may be tom in pieces. I know 
that the self-appointed umpire ought to be tom in 
pieces. I know, above all, that this is especially the 
case in anything which in any way involves internal ional 
relations. 

Perhaps the only sound criticism is self-criticism. 
Perhaps this is even more tme of nations than of men. 
And I can quite well understand that many Americans 
would accept suggestions from their fellow-countrymen 
which they would rightly refuse from a foreigner. I can 
only plead that I have endeavoured to carry out the 
excellent patriotic principle of ‘ See England First ' in the 
equally patriotic paraphrase of ‘Criticize England First.' 
I h^ive been engaged upon it long enough to be quite well 
aware that there are evils present in England that are 
relatively absent from America; and none more con- 
spicuously absent, as Mr. Belloc has pointed out to the 
surprise of many, than the real, servile, superstitious, 
and mystical adoration of Money. 

But what makes me so objectionable on the present 
occasion is that I feel a considerable sympathy with both 
sides. This offensive attitude I will endeavour to dis- 
guise, as far as possible, by tactfully distributed abuse of 
such things as I really think are abuses, and a gracefully 
simulated disgust with this or that part of each con- 
troversial case. But the plain truth is, that if I were 
an American, I should very frequently rejoice at the 
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American Mercury's scoring off somebody or something; 
nor would my modest fireside be entirely without mild 
rejoicings when the American Mercury was scored off. 
But I do definitely think that both side.s, and perhaps 
especially the iconoclastic side, need what the whole 
modern world needs — 2l fixed spiritual standard even 
for their own intellectual purposes. I might express 
it by saying that I am very fond of revolutionists, but 
not very fond of nihilists. For nihilists, as their name 
'implies, have nothing to revolt about. 

On this side of the matter there is little to be added to 
the admirably sane, subtle, and penetrating article by 
Mr. T. S. Eliot; ^ especially that vital sentence in it in 
which he tells Professor Irving Babbitt (who admits the 
need of enthusiasm) that we cannot have an enthusiasm 
for having an enthusiasm. I think I krow, incidentally, 
what w^ 11’ t b.ive. Professor Babbr i very learned 
man and I my se> * have little Latin and less Greek. But 
I know enough Greek to know the meaning of the second 
syllable of ‘enthusiasm,' and I know it to be the key to 
this and every other discussion. 

Let me take two examples, touching my points of 
agreement with the two sides. I heartily admire Mr. 
^lencken, not only for his vivacity and wit, but for his 
vehemence and sometimes foi his violence. I w^armly 
applaud him for his scorn and detestation of Service; 
and I think he was stating a historical fact when he said, 
as quoted in the Forum: ‘When a gang of real estate 
agents, bond salesmen, and automobile dealers gets 
together to sob for Service, it takes no Freudian to sur- 
mise that sofneoiic is about to be swindled.' I do not 
see why he should not call a spade a spade and a swindler 
a swindler. I do not blame him for using vulgar words 
for vulgar things. But I do remark upon two ways in 
which the fact of his philosopny being negative makes 
his criticism almost shallow. First of all, it is obvious 
that such a satire is entirely meaningless unless swin- 
dling is a sin. And it is equally obvious that we are 
instantly swallowed up in the abysses of ‘moralism' and 
^ ‘The Humanism of Irving Babbitt/ the Forum for July 1928. 
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'religionism/ if it is a sin. And the second point, if less 
obvious, is equally important — ^that his healthy instinct 
against greasy hypocrisy does not really enlighten him 
about the heart of that hypocrisy. 

What is the matter with the cult of Service is that, like 
so many modem notions, it is an idolatry of the inter- 
mediate, to the oblivion of the ultimate. It is like the 
jargon of the idiots who talk about Efficiency without 
any criticism of Effect. The sin of Service is the sin of 
Satan: that of trying to be first where it can only be 
second. A word like Service has stolen the sacred 
capital letter from the thing which it was once supposed 
to serve. There is a sense in serving God, and an even 
more disputed sense in serving man; but there is no 
sense in serving Service. To serve God is at least to 
serve an ideal being. Even if he were an imaginary 
being, he would still be an ideal being. That ideal has 
definite and even dogmatic attributes — truth, justice, 
pity, purity, and the rest. To serve it, however im- 
perfectly, is to serve a particular concept of perfection. 
But the man who rushes dowm the street waving his 
arms and wanting something or somebody to serve, will 
probably fall into the first bucket-shop or den of thieves 
and usurers, and be found industriously serving them. 
There arises the horrible idea that industry, reliability, 
punctuality, and business activity arc good things; 
that mere readiness to serve the powers of this world is 
a Christian virtue. That is the case against Service, 
as distinct from the curse against Service, so heartily 
and inspiringly hurled by Mr. Mencken. But the serious 
case cannot be stated without once more raising the 
real question of whether mankind ought to serve an}’- 
thing; and of whether they had not better try to define 
what they intend to serve. All these silly words like 
Service and Efficiency and Practicality and the rest 
fail because they worship the means and not the end. 
But it all comes back to whether we do propose to 
worship the end; and preferably the right end. 

Two other characteristic passages from Mr. Mencken 
will serve to show more sharply this curious sense in 
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uliich he misses his own point. On the one hand, he 
appears to state most positively the purely personal 
and subjective nature of criticism ; he makes it individual 
and almost irresponsible. 'Thp critic is first and last 
simply trying to exnress himself; he is trying to achieve 
thereby for his o\to inner ego the grateful feeling of a 
function performed, a tension relieved, a katharsis 
attained, which Wagner achieved when he wrote Die 
Wedkure, and a hen achieves every time she lays an 
egg.* That is all consistent enough as far as it goes; 
but unfortunately Mr. Mencken appears to go on to 
something quite inconsistent with it. According to the 
quotation, he afterwards bursts into a song of triumph 
because tliere is now in America not onl> criticism, but 
controversy. ‘To-day for the fiiot time in years there 
is strife in A.merican criticism . . . e^trs are bitten off, 
noses O' x'^odied. There are Wtliops both above 
and below the oelt.' 

Now, there may be something in his case for contro- 
versy; but it is quite inconsistent with his case for 
creative self-expr ssion. If the critic produces the 
criticism only to please himself, it is entirely irrelevant 
that it docs not please somebody else. The somebody 
else has a perfect right to say the exact opposite to please 
himself, and be perfectly satisfied with himself. But 
they cannot controvert because they cannot compare. 
They cannot compare because there is no common 
standard of comparison. Neither I nor anybody else 
can have a controversy about literature with Mr. 
Mencken, because there is no way of criticizing the 
criticism, except by asking whether the critic is satisfied. 
And there the debate ends, at the beginning: for nobody 
can doubt that Mr. Mencken is satisfied. 

But not to make Mr. Mencken a mere victim of the 
ar^:^umentiim ad hominem, I will make the experiment in a 
viler body and offer myself for dissection. I dare say a 
great deal of the criticism I write leally is moved by a 
mood of self-expression ; and certainly it is true enough 
that there is a satisfaction in self-expression. I can take 
something or other about which I have definite feelings 
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— ^as, for instance, the philosophy of Mr. Dreiser, which 
has been mentioned more than once in this debate. 
I can achieve for my own inner ego the grateful feeling 
of wr’ting as follows: 

'He describes a world which appears to be a dull and 
discolouring illusion of indigestion, not bright enough to 
be called a nightmare ; smelly, but not even stinking with 
any strength; smelling of the stale gas of ignorant 
chemical experiments by dirty, secretive schoolboys — 
the sort of boys who torture cats in corners; spineless 
and spiritless like a broken-backed worm; loathsomely 
slow and laborious like an endless slug; despairing, but 
not with dignity; blaspheming, but not with courage; 
without wit, without will, without laughter or uplifting 
of the heart; too old to die, too deaf to leave off talking, 
too blind to stop, too stupid to start afresh, too dead 
to be killed, and incapable even of being damned, since 
in all its weary centuries it has not reached the age 
of reason.' 

That is what I feel about it; and it certainly gives me 
pleasure to relieve my feelings. I have got it off my 
chest. I have attained a katharsis. I have laid an egg. 
I have produced a criticism, satisfying all Mr. Mencken 
definitions of the critic. I have performed a function. 
I feel better, thank you. 

But what influence my feelings can be expected to 
have on Mr. Dreiser, or anybody who does not admit my 
standards of truth and falsehood, I do not quite see. 
Mr. Dreiser can hardly be expected to say that his 
chemistry is quackery, as I think it — quackeiy without 
the liveliness we might reasonably expect from quacks. 
He docs not think fatalism base and servile, as I do; he 
does not think free will the highest truth about humanity, 
as I do. He does not believe that despair is itself a sin, 
and perhaps the worst of sins, as Catholics do. He does 
not think blasphemy the smallest and silliest sort of 
pride, as even pagans do. He naturally does not think 
his own picture of life a false picture, resembling real 
life about as much as a wilderness of linoleum would 
resemble the land of all the living flowers, as I do. But 
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he would not think it falser for being like a wilderness. 
He would probably admit that it was dreary, but think 
it correct to be dreary. He would probably own that 
he was hopeless, but not see any harm in being hopeless. 
What I advance as accusations, he would very probably 
accept as compliments. 

Under these circumstances, I do not quite see how I, 
or any one with my views, could have a controversy with 
Mr. Dreiser. There does not seem to be any way in 
which I could prove him wrong, because he does not 
accept my view of what is wiong. Thoie does not seem 
to be any way in which he could prove himself right, 
because I do not share his notions of what is right. We 
might, indeed, meet in the street and fall on each other; 
and while I believe we are both heavy men, I doubt 
not that he is the more formidable. The very possibility 
of our ^ reduced to this inarti''u.ate explanation 
ma.y possibly tl'row some light on Mr. Mencken's re- 
markable description of the new literary life in America. 
‘Ears are bitten off,* he says; and this curious form of 
cultural intercourse* might really be the only solution, 
when cars are no longer organs of hearing and there 
are no organs except organs of self-expression. He 
that hath ears to hear and will not hear may just as 
well have them bitten off. Such deafness seems inevit- 
able in the creative critic, who is as indifferent as a hen 
to all noises except her own cackling over her own egg. 
Anyhow, hens do not criticize each other's eggs, or even 
pelt each other with eggs, in the manner of political 
controversy. We can only say that the novelist in 
question has imdoubtcdly laid a magnificently large 
and solid egg — something in the natuie of an ostrich's 
egg; and after that, there is really nothing to prevent 
the ostrich from hiding its head in the sand, achieving 
thereby for its own inner ego the grateful feeling of a 
function performed. But we cannot aigue with it about 
whether the egg is a bad egg, or whether parts of it 
are excellent. 

In all these instances, therefore, because of the 
absence of a standard of ultimate values, the most 
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ordinary functions really cannot be performed. They 
not only cannot be performed with 'a grateful feeling/ 
or a katharsis, but in the long run they cannot be per- 
formed at all. We cannot really denounce the Service- 
mongering bond salesman as a swindler, because we have 
no certain agreement that it is shameful to be a swindler. 
A little manipulation of some of Mr. Mencken's own 
individualistic theories about mentality as superior to 
moralism might present the swindler as a superman. 
We cannot really argue for or against the mere ideal of 
Service, because neither side has really considered what 
is to be served or how we are to arrive at the right rules 
for serving it. Consequently, in practice, it may turn 
out that the State of Service is merely the Servile State. 
And finally, we cannot really argue about that or any- 
thing else, because there are no rules of the game of 
argument. There is nothing to prove who has scored 
a point and who has not. There cannot be ‘strife in 
American criticism'; the professors cannot be ‘forced 
to make some defence.' That would require plaintiffs 
and defendants to appear before some tribunal and 
give evidence according to some tests of truth. There 
can be a disturbance, but there cannot be a di'^cussion. 

In plain words, the normal functions of man — effort, 
protest, judgment, persuasion, and proof — are found in 
fact to be hampered and hamstrung by these negations 
of ^he sceptic even when the sceptic seems at first to be 
only denying some distant vision or some miraculous 
tale. Each function is found in fact to refer to some 
end, to some test, to some way of distinguishing between 
use and misuse, which the mere sceptic destroys as 
completely as he could destroy any myth or suj^erstition. 
If the function is only performed for the satisfaction of 
the performer, as in the parable of the critic and the 
egg, it becomes futile to discuss whether it is an addled 
egg. It becomes futile to consider whetlier eggs wih 
produce chickens or provide breakfasts. But even to 
be certain of our own sanity in applying the tests, we 
do really have to go back to some aboriginal problem, 
like that of the old riddle of the priority of egg or chicken ; 
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we do really, like the great religions, have to begin ah 
ovo. If those primordial sanities can be disturbed, the 
whole of practical life can be disturbed with them. Men 
can be frozen by fatalism, or crazed by anarchism, or 
driven to death by pessimism; for men will not go on 
indefinitely acting on what they feel to be a fable. And 
it is in this organic and almost muscular sense that 
religion is really the help of man — in the sense that 
without it he is ultimately helpless, cJmost motionless. 

Mr. Mencken and Mr. Sinclair Lewis and the other 
critics in the Mercury movement are so spirited and 
sincere, they attack so vigorously so many things that 
ought to be attacked, they expose so brilliantly many 
things that really are impostures, that m discussing 
matters with them a man will have every impulse to 
put his cards on the table. It would b^ affectation and 
almost h' 1 v in me to ignore, in thj place, the fact 
that J du mysv.it believe in a special spiritual solution 
of this pnjblem, a special spiritual authority above this 
chaos. Nor, indeed, is the idea altogether absent, as 
an idea, from many ether minds besides my own. 
The Catholic philosophy is m^^ntioned in terms of respect, 
and even a sort of hope, both by Professor Babbitt ^ and 
Mr. T. S. Eliot. I do not misunderstand their courtesies, 
or seek to lure them a step further than they desire to 
go. But, as a matter of fact, by a series of faultlessly 
logical steps, Mr. Eliot led Professor Babbitt so near to 
the very gates of the Catholic Church that in the end 
I felt quite nervous, so to speak, for fear they should 
both take another unintentional step and fall into it 
by accident. 

I have a particular reason for mentioning this matter 
in conclusion — ^a reason that is directly related to this 
curious effect of scepticism in weakening the normal 
functions of the human being. In one of the most 
brilliant and amusing of Mr. Sinclair Lewis's recent books 
there is a passage which I quote from memory, but I 
think more or less correctly. He said that the Catholic 
Faith differs from current Puritanism in that it does not 
^ ‘The Critic and American Life,’ the Forum for February 1928. 

9*3 
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ask a man to give up his sense of beauty, or his sense of 
humour, or his pleasant vices (by which he probably 
meant smoking and drinking, which are not vices at all), 
but that it does ask a man to give up his life and soul, 
his mind, body, reason, and all the rest. I ask the reader 
to consider, as quietly and impartially as possible, the 
statement thus made; and put it side by side with all 
those other facts about the gradual fossilizing of human 
function by the fundamental doubts of our day. 

It would be far truer to say that the Faith gives a man 
back his body and his soul and his reason and his will and 
his very life. It would be far truer to say that the man 
who has received it receives all the old human functions 
which all the other philosophies are already taking away. 
It would be nearer to reality to say that he alone will 
have freedom, that he alone will have will, because he 
alone will believe in free will; that he alone will have 
reason, since ultimate doubt denies reason as well as 
authority; that he alone will truly act, because action is 
performed to an end. It is at least a less unlikely vision 
that all this hardening and hopeless despair of the 
intellect will leave him at last the only walking and 
talking citizen in a city of paralytics. 



PROTESTAMISM: A PROBLEM NOVEL 

I HAVE been looking at the little book on Protestantism 
which Dean Inge has contributed to the sixpenny series 
of Sir Ernest Benn ; and though I suppose it has already 
been adequately criticized, it may be well to jot down a 
few notes on it before it is entirely forgotten. The book, 
which is called 'Protestantism,' obviously ought to be 
called 'Catholicism.' What the Dean has to say about 
any real thing recognizable as Protestantism is extra- 
ordinarily patchy, contradictory, and inconclusive. It 
is only ''h 1 h has to say about Cath ui^i^m that is clear, 
con.' otent, and V the point. It is warmed and quickened 
by the human and hearty motive of hatred; and it makes 
everything else in the book look timid and tortuous 
by comparison, t am not going to annotate the work 
considered as history. There are some curious, if not 
conscious, falsifications of fact, especially in the form of 
suppressions of fact. He begins by interpreting Pro- 
testantism as a mere 'inwardness and sincerity' in 
religion; which none of the Protestant reformers would 
have admitted to be Protestantism, and which any 
number of Catholic reformers have made the veiy heart 
and soul of their reforms inside Catholicism. It might 
be suggested that self-examination is now more often 
urged and practised among Catholics than among 
Protestants. But whether or no the champions of 
sincerity examine tliemselves, they might well examine 
their statements. Some of the statements here might 
especially be the subject ol second thoughts. It is 
really a startling suppression and falsification to say 
that Henry the Eighth had only a few household troops; 
so that his people must have favoured his policy, or 
they would have risen against it. It seems enough to 
reply that they did rise against it. And because Henry 
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had only a few household troops, he brought in bands of 
ferocious mercenaries from abroad to put down the 
religious revolt of his own people. It is an effort of 
charity to concede even complete candour to the story- 
teller, who can actually use such an argument, and then 
keep silent upon such a sequel. Or again, it is out- 
rageously misleading to suggest that the Catholic 
victims of Tudor and other tyranny were justly executed 
as traitors and not as martyrs to a religion. Every 
persecutor alleges social and secular necessity; so did 
Caiaphas and Annas; so did Nero and Diocletian; from 
the first the Christians were suppressed as enemies of 
the Empire; to the last the heretics were handed over to 
the secular arm with secular justifications. But when, 
in point of plain fact, a man can be hanged, diawn and 
quartered merely for saying Mass, or sometimes for help- 
ing somebody who has said Mass, it is simply raving 
nonsense to say that a religion is not being peisecuted 
To mention only one of many minor falsifications of this 
kind, it is quite true to say that Milton was in many way^ 
more of a Humanist than a Puritan , but it is quite false* 
to suggest that the Milton family was a typical Puritan 
family, in its taste for music and letters. The verv 
simple explanation is that the Milton family was largel}’ 
a Catholic family; and it was the celebrated John who 
specially separated himself from its creed but retained 
its, culture. Countless other details as definitely false 
could be quoted; but I am much more interested in the 
general scope of the work — ^which allows itself to be so 
curiously pointless about Protestantism, merely in order 
to make a point against Catholicism. 

Here is the Dean's attempt at a definition. ‘ What is 
the main function of Protestantism ? It is essentially an 
attempt to check the tendency to corruption and de- 
gradation which attacks every institutional religion.' 
So far, so good. In that case St. Charles Borromco, 
for instance, was obviously a leading Protestant. St. 
Dominic and St. Francis, who purged the congested 
conventionalism of much of the monasticism around 
them, were obviously leading Protestants. The Jesuits 
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who sifted legend by the learning of Bollandism, were 
obviously lea^ng Protestants. But most living Protest- 
ant leaders are not leading Protestants. If degradation 
drags down every institutional religion, it has presum- 
ably dragged down Protestant institutional religion. 
Protestants might possibly appear to purge Protest- 
antism ; but so did Catholics appear to purge Catholicism. 
Plainly this definition is perfectly useless as a distinction 
between Protestantism and Catholicism. For it is not 
JL description of any belief or system or body of thought ; 
but simply of a good intention, which all men of all 
Churches would profess and a few men in some Churches 
practise — especially in ours. But the Dean not only 
proves that modern Protestant institutirms ought to 
be corrupt, he says that their primitive founders ought 
to be repudiated. He distinctly hold^ that we cannot 
follow T ^ end Calvin. 

Vv.y well — Kl us go cn and see whom we are to 
follow. I will take one typical passage towards the end 
c»f the book. The Dean first remarks: ‘The Roman 
Church has declaied that there can be no reconciliation 
between Rome and modern Liberalism or Progress.' 
One would like to see the encyclical or decree in which 
this declaration was made. Liberalism might mean 
many things, from the special thing which Newman de- 
nounced (and d(Tmed) to the intention of voting at a 
by-election for Sir John Simon. Progress generally 
means something which the Pope has never, so far as 
I know, found it necessary to deny ; but which the Dean 
himself has repeatedly and most furiously denied. He 
then goes on: ‘Protestantism is entirely free from this 
uncompromising preference for the Dark Ages.' ‘The 
Dark Ages,' of course, is cant and claptrap ; we need take 
no notice of that. But we may perhaps notice, not 
without interest and amusement, that about twenty- 
five lines before, the Dean himself has described the 
popular Protestantism of America as if it were a bar- 
barism and belated obscurantism. From which one 
may infer that the Dark Ages are still going on, exactly 
where there is Protestantism to preserve them. And 
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considering that he says at least five times that the appeal 
of Protestants to the letter of Scripture is narrow and 
superstitious, it surely seems a little astonishing that he 
should sum up by declaring Protestantism, as such, to 
be 'entirely free* from this sort of darkness. Then, on 
top of all this welter of wordy contradictions, we have 
this marvellous and mysterious conclusion: ‘It is in 
this direction that Protestants may look for the be- 
ginning of what may really be a new Reformation, a 
resumption of the unfinished work of Sir Thomas More, 
Giordano Bruno, and Erasmus.' 

In short, Protestants may look forward to a Reforma- 
tion modelled on the work of two Catholics and one 
obscure mystic, who was not a Protestant and of whose 
tenets they and the world know practically nothing. 
One hardly knows where to begin, in criticizing this very 
new Reformation, two-thirds of which was apparently 
started by men of the Old Religion. We might meekly 
suggest that, if it be regrettable that the work of Sir 
Thomas More was ‘unfinished,' some portion of the 
blame may perhaps attach to the movement that cut 
off his head. Is it possible, I wonder, that what the 
Dean really means is that we want a new Reformation 
to imdo all the harm that was done by the old Reforma- 
tion? In this we certainly have no reason to quarrel 
with him. We should be delighted also to have a new Re- 
foiTjiation, of ourselves as well as of Protestants and other 
people; though it is only fair to say that Catholics did, 
within an incredibly short space of time, contrive to 
make something very like a new Reformation ; which is 
commonly called the Counter-Reformation. St. Vincent 
de Paul and St. Francis of Sales have at least as good 
a right to call themselves inheritors of the courtesy and 
charity of More as has the present Dean of St. Paul’s. 
But putting that seventeenth-century reform on one side, 
there is surely something rather stupendous about the 
reform that the Dean proposes for the twentieth cen- 
tury, and the patron saints he selects for it out of the 
sixteenth century. 

For this, it seems, is how we stand. We are not to 
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follow Luther and Calvin. But we are to follow More 
and Erasmus. And that, if you please, is the true 
Protestantism and the promise of a second Reformation. 
We are to copy the views and virtues of the men who 
found they could remain under the Pope, and especially 
of one who actually died for the supremacy of the Pope. 
We are to throw away practically every rag of thought 
or theory that was held by the people who did not re- 
main under the supremacy of the Pope. And we are to 
‘ bind up all these views in a little popular pamphlet 
with an orange cover and call them 'Protestantism.* 
The truth is that Dean Inge had an impossible title and 
an impossible task. He had to present Protestantism as 
Progress; when he is far too acute and cultivated a man 
not to suspect that it was (as it was) a relapse into 
barbarism and a break away from al’ that was central 
in civil* '-a . .a Even by the test o^ tiic Humanist, it 
mad religion m‘^uman. Even by the test of the liberal, 
it substituted literalism for liberalism. Even if the 
goal had been mere Modernism, it led its followers to 
it by a long, drear% and straggling detour, a wandering 
in the wilderness, mat did not even discover Modernism 
till it had first discovered Mormonism. Even if the goal 
had been logical scepticism, Voltaire could reach it more 
rapidly from the school of the Jesuits than the poor 
Protestant provincial brought up among the Jezreelites. 
Every mental process, even the process of going wrong, 
is clearer in the Catholic atmosphere. Protestantism 
has done nothing for Dean Inge, except give him a 
Deanery which rather hampers his mental activity. It 
has done nothing for his real talent or scholarship or 
sense of ideas. It has not in history defended any of 
the ideas he defends, or helped any of the liberties in 
which he hopes. But it has done one thing: it has hurt 
something he hates. It has done some temporary or 
apparent harm to the heritage of St. Peter. It once 
made something that looked like a little crack in the wall 
of Rome. And because of that, the Dean can pardon 
anything to the Protestants — even Protestantism. 

For this is the strange passion of his life; and he toils 
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through all these pages of doubts and distinctions only 
for the moment when he can liberate his soul m one wild 
roar of monomaniac absurdity: ‘Let the innocent Drey- 
fus die in prison; let the Irisliman who has committed 
a treacherous murder be told to leave "politics" out of 
his confession ; let the lucrative imposture of Lourdes . . . ’ 
That is the way to talk I It is so tiring, pretending to 
talk sense. 



THE PROTESTANT SUPERSTITIONS 

That delightful guessing game, which has long caused 
innocent merriment in so many Catholic families, the 
game of guessing at exactly which line of an article, say 
on Landscape or Latin Elegiacs, we shall find the Dean 
of St. Paul's introducing the Antidote to Antichrist ; or 
the Popish Plot Revealed — that most familiar of our 
Catholic parlour games happened to be entertaining me 
some time ago, as a sort of substitute for a crossword 
puzzle, when I found I had hit on a ve^ lucky example. 
I wrot ah M about ‘Catholic familic 5, and had almost, 
by I vree of asso*^ tions, written * Catholic fii esides.' And 
I imagine that the Dean really does think that even in 
this weather we keep the home-fires burning, like the 
fire of Vesta, in pc mianent expectation of relighting the 
fires of Smithfielcl. Anyhow, this sort of guessing game or 
crossword puzzle is seldom disappointing. The Dean 
must by this time have tried quite a hundred w’ays of 
leading up to his beloved topic; and even concealing it, 
like a masked batter}% until he can let loose the can- 
nonade in a perfect tornado of temper. Then the cross- 
word puzzle is no longer a puzzle, though the crosswords 
are apparent and appropriate enough; especially those 
devoted to the great historical process of crossing out 
the Cross. 

In the case of this particular article, it was only 
towards the end of it that the real subject was allowed 
to leap out from an ambush upon the reader. I think 
it was a general article on Superstition; and, being a 
journalistic article of the modem type, it was of course 
devoted to discussing superstition without defining 
superstition. In an article of that enlightened sort, it 
seemed enough for the writer to suggest that superstition 
is anything that he does not happen to like. Some of 
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the things are also things that I do not happen to like. 
But such a writer is not reasonable even when he is 
right. A man ought to have some more philosophical 
objection to stories of ill luck than merely calling them 
credulity; as certainly as a man ought to have some more 
philosophical objection to Mass than to call it Magic. 
It is hardly a final refutation of Spiritualists to prove 
that they believe in Spirits ; any more than a refutation 
of Deists to prove that they believe in Deity. Creed 
and credence and credulity are words of the same origin 
and can be juggled backwards and forwards to any 
extent. But when a man assumes the absurdity of 
anything that anybody else believes, wc wish first to 
know what he believes; on what principle he believes 
and, above all, upon what principle he disbelieves. 
There is no trace of anything so rational in the Dean’s 
piece of metaphysical journalism. If he had stopped to 
define his terms, or in other words to tell us what he was 
talking about, such an abstract analysis would of course 
have filled up some space in the article. There might 
have been no room for the Alarum Against the Pope. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s got to business, in a paragraph 
in the second half of his article, in which he unveiled to 
his readers all the horrors of a quotation from Newman ; 
a very shocking and shameful passage in which the 
degraded apostate says that he is happy in his religion, 
and in being surrounded by the things of his religion; 
that he likes to have objects that have been blessed by 
the holy and beloved, that there is a sense of being pro- 
tected by prayers, sacramentals and so on; and that 
happiness of this sort satisfies the soul. The Dean, 
having given us this one ghastly glimpse of the Cardinal's 
spiritual condition, drops the curtain with a groan and 
says it is Paganism. How different from the Christian 
orthodoxy of Plotinus! 

Now it was exactly that little glimpse that interested 
me in this matter; not so much a glimpse into the soul 
of the Cardinal as into the mind of the Dean. I sud- 
denly seemed to see, in much simpler form than I had 
yet realized, the real issue between him and us. And the 
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curious thing about the issue is this; that what he thinks 
about us is exactly what we think about him. What I 
for one feel most strongly, in considering a case like that 
of the Dean and his quotation from the Cardinal, is that 
the Dean is a man of distinguished intelligence and 
culture, that he is always interesting, that he is some- 
times even just, or at least justified or justifiable; but 
that he is first and last the champion of a Superstition ; 
the man who is really and truly defending a Superstition, 
as it would be understood by people who could define a 
Superstition. What makes it all the more amusing is 
that it is in a rather special sense a Pagan Superstition. 
But what makes it most intensely interesting, so far as 
I am concerned, is that the Dean is devoted to what may 
be called par excellence a superstitious Superstition. I 
mean that it is in a special sense a local superstition. 

Dear 's a superstitious pcrsuii because he is 
worshipping a leii ^ ; a relic in the sense of a lemnant. He 
is idolatrously adoring the broken fragment of something; 
simply because that something happens to have lingered 
out of the past in iW place called England; in the rather 
battered form called Protestant Christianity. It is as if 
a local patriot were to venerate the statue of Our Lady 
of Walsingham only because she was in Walsingham and 
without even remembering that she was in Heaven. It 
is still more as if he venerated a fragment chipped from 
the toe of the statue and forgot where it came from and 
ignored Oui Lady altogether. I do not think it super- 
stitious to respect the chip in relation to the statue, or 
the statue in i elation to the saint, or the saint in relation 
to the scheme of theology and philosophy. But I do 
think it superstitious to venerate, or even to accept, the 
fragment because it happens to be there. And Dean 
Inge does accept the fragment called Protestantism be- 
cause it happens to be there. 

Let us for a moment consider the whole matter as 
philosophers should: in a imiversal air above all local 
superstitions like the Dean's. It is quite obvious that 
there are three or four philosophies or views of life pos- 
sible to reasonable men; and to a great extent these are 
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embodied in the great religions or in the wide field of 
irreligion. There is the atheist, the materialist or monist 
or whatever he calls himself, who believes that all is 
ultimately material, and all that is material is mechanical. 
That is emphatically a view of life ; not a very bright or 
breezy view, but one into which it is quite possible to 
fit many facts of existence. Then there is the normal 
man with the natural religion, which accepts the general 
idea that the world has a design and therefore a designer; 
but feels the Architect of the Universe to be inscrutable 
and remote, as remote from men as from microbes. 
That sort of theism is perfectly sane; and is really the 
ancient basis of the solid if somewhat stagnant sanity of 
Islam. There is again the man who feels the burden 
of life so bitterly that he wishes to renounce all desire 
and all division, and rejoin a sort of spiritual unity and 
peace from which (as he thinks) our separate selves 
should never have broken away. That is the mood 
answered by Buddhism and by many metaphysicians 
and mystics. Then there is a fourth sort of man, some- 
times called a mystic and perhaps more properly to be 
called a poet; in practice he can very often be called a 
pagan. His position is this: it is a twilight world and 
we know not where it ends. If we do not know enough 
for monotheism, neither do we know enough for monism. 
There may be a borderland and a world beyond; but 
we^can only catch hints of it as they come; we may meet 
a nymph in the forest; we may see the fairies on the 
mountains. We do not know enough about the natural 
to deny the preternatural. That was, in ancient times, 
the healthiest aspect of Paganism. That is, in modem 
times, the rational part of Spiritualism. All these are 
possible as general views of life ; and there is a fourth that 
is at least equally possible, though certainly more positive. 

The whole point of this last position might be expressed 
in the line of M. Cammaerts's beautiful little poem about 
bluebells ; le del est tombi par terre. Heaven has descended 
into the world of matter; the supreme spiritual power is 
now operating by the machinery of matter, dealing 
miraculously with the bodies and souls of men. It 
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blesses all the five senses; as the senses of the baby 
are blessed at a Catholic christening. It blesses even 
material gifts and keepsakes, as with relics or rosaries. 
It works through water or oil or bread or wine. Now 
that sort of mystical materialism may please or dis- 
please the Dean, or anybody else. But I cannot for the 
life of me understand why the Dean, or anybody else, 
does not see that the Incarnation is as much a part of 
that idea as the Mass; and that the Mass is as much a 
part of that idea as the Incarnation. A Puritan may 
think it blasphemous that God should become a wafer. 
A Moslem thinks it blasphemous that God should be- 
come a workman in Galilee. And he is perfectly right, 
from his point of view; and given his primary principle. 
But if the Moslem has a principle, the Protestant has only 
a prejudice. That is, he has only a fraerment ; a relic ; a 
supers!’^ I If it be profane that the i iiaculous should 
descviid to thv p’ane of matter, then certainly Catholi- 
cism is profane; and Protestantism is profane; and 
Christianity is profane. Of all human creeds or concepts, 
in that sense, Christianity is the most utterly profane. 
But why a man should accept a Creator who was a car- 
penter. and then worry about holy water, why he should 
accept a local Protestant tradition that God was bom 
in some particular place mentiuned in the Bible, merely 
because the Bible had been left lying about in England, 
and then say it is incredible that a blessing should linger 
on the bones of a saint, why he .should accept the first and 
most stupendous part of the story of Heaven on Earth, 
and then furiously deny a few small but obvious deduc- 
tions from it — that is a thing I do not understand ; I never 
could understand; I have come to the conclusion that 
I shall never understand. 1 can only attribute it to 
Superstition. 
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There are those who deny with enthusiasm the existence 
of a God and are happy in a hobby which they call the 
Mistakes of Moses. I have not studied their labours in 
detail, but it seems that the chief mistake of Moses was 
that he neglected to write the Pentateuch. The lesser 
errors, apparently, were not made by Moses, but by 
another person equally unknown. These controver- 
sialists cover the very widest field, and tlieir attacks 
upon Scripture are varied to the point of wildness. 
They range from the proposition that the unexpurgated 
Bible is almost as unfit for an American girls' school as 
is an unexpurgated Shakespeare; they descend to the 
proposition that kissing the Book is almost as hygienic- 
ally dangerous as kissing the babies of the poor. A 
.superficial critic might well imagine that there was not 
one single sentence left of the Hebrew or Christian 
Scriptures which this school had not marked with some 
ingenious and uneducated comment. But there is one 
passage at least upon which they have never pounced, 
at least to my knowledge; and in pointing it out to 
them I feel that I am, or ought to be, providing material 
for quite a multitude of Hyde Park orations. I mean 
that singular arrangement in the mystical account of 
the Creation by which light is created first and all the 
luminous bodies afterwards. One could not imagine 
a process more open to the elephantine logic of the 
Bible-smashcr than this: that the sun should be created 
after the sunlight. The conception that lies at the back 
of the phrase is indeed profoundly antagonistic to much 
of the modem point of view. To many modem people 
it would sound like saying that foliage existed before 
the first leaf; it would sound like saying that childhood 
existed before a baby was bom. The idea is, as I have 
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said, alien to most modern thought, and like many other 
ideas which are alien to most modern thought, it is a 
very subtle and a very sound idea. Whatever be the 
meaning of the passage in the actual primeval poem, 
there is a very real metaphysical meaning in the idea 
that light existed before the sun and stars. It is not 
barbaric; it is rather Platonic. The idea existed before 
any of the machinery which made manifest the idea. 
Justice existed when there was no need of judges, and 
'mercy existed before any man was oppressed 

However this may be in the matter of religion and 
philosophy, it can be said with little exaggeration that 
this truth is the very key of literature. The whole 
difference between co struction and creation is exactly 
this: that a thing constructed can only be loved after 
it is constructed; but a thing created is loved before 
it exist*?, a 'li* inolher can love the UKvjom child. In 
creative art the '=^ssence of a book exists before the 
book or before even the details or main features of 
the book; the author enjoys it and lives in it with a 
kind of prophetic r^plure. He wishes to write a comic 
story before he has thought of a single comic incident. 
He desires to write a sad story before he has thought of 
anything sad. He knows the atmosphere before he 
knows anything. There is a low priggish maxim some- 
times uttered by men so frivolous as to take humour 
seriously — a maxim that a man should not laugh at his 
own jokes. But the great aitist not only laughs at 
his own jokes; he laughs at his own jokes before he has 
made them. In the case of a man really humorous 
we can see humour in his eye before he has thought 
of any amusing words at all. So the creative writer 
laughs at his comedy before he creates it, and he has 
tears for his tragedy before he knows what it is. When 
the symbols and the fulfilling facts do come to him, 
they come generally in a manner very fragmentary and 
inverted, mostly in irrational glimpses of crisis or con- 
summation. The last page comes before the first; 
before his romance has begun, he knows that it has 
ended well. He sees the wedding before the wooing; 
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he sees the death before the duel. But most of all 
he sees the colour and character of the whole story 
prior to any possible events in it. This is the real argu- 
ment for art and style, only that the artists and the 
stylists have not the sense to use it. In one very real 
sense style is far more important than either character 
or narrative. For a man knows what style of book 
he wants to write when he knows nothing else about it. 

Pickwick is in Dickens's career the mere mass of 
light before the creation of sun or moon. It is the 
splendid, shapeless substance of which all his stars were 
ultimately made. You might split up Pickwick into 
innumerable novels as you could split up that primeval 
light into innumerable solar systems. The Pickwick 
Papers constitute first and foremost a kind of wild 
promise, a pre-natal vision of all the children of Dickens. 
He had not yet settled down into the plain, professional 
habit of picking out a plot and characters, of attending 
to one thing at a time, of writing a separate, sensible 
novel and sending it off to his publishers. He is still in 
the youthful whirl of the kind of world that he would 
like to create. He has not yet really settled what story 
he will write, but only what sort of story he will write. 
He tries to tell ten stories at once; he pours into the pot 
all the chaotic fancies and crude experiences of his 
boyhood; he sticks in irrelevant short stories shame- 
lessly, as into a scrap-book; he adopts designs and 
abandons them, begins episodes and leaves them un- 
finished; but from the first page to the last there is a 
nameless and elemental ecstasy — that of the man who 
is doing the kind of thing that he can do. Dickens, 
like every other honest and effective writer, came at 
last to some degree of care and self-iestraint. He 
learned how to make his dramatis personae assist his 
drama; he learned how to write stories which were full 
of rambling and perversity, but which were stories. 
But before he wrote a single real story, he had a kind of 
vision. It was a vision of the Dickens world — ^a maze 
of white roads, a map full of fantastic towns, thunder- 
ing coaches, clamorous market-places, uproarious inns. 
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strange and swaggering figures. That vision was 
Pickwick. 

It must be remembered that this is true even in con- 
nection with the man's contemporaneous biography. 
Apart from anything else about it, Pickwick was his 
first great chance. It was a big commission given in 
some sense to an untried man, that he might show what 
he could do. It was in a strict sense a sample. And 
just as a sample of leather can be only a piece of leather, 
or a sample of coal a lump of coal, so this book may 
most properly be regarded as simply a lump of Dickens. 
He was anxious to show all that was in him. He was 
more concerned to prove that he could write well than 
to prove that he could write this particular book well. 
And he did prove this, at any rate. No one ever sent 
such a sample as the sample of I)ick»^ns. His roll of 
leather up the street; his 1 uiM|I (*f coal set the 

Thaj’ics on fire. 

The book originated in the suggestion of a publics] ler; 
as many more good books have done than the arrogance 
of the man of let^^rs is commonly inclined to admit. 
Very much is said in our time about Apollo and Admetus, 
and the impossibility of asking genius to work within 
prescribed limits or assist an alien design. But after 
all, as a matter of fact, some of the greatest geniuses 
have done it, from Shakespeare botching up bad comedies 
and dramatizing bad novels down to Dickens wrriting a 
masterpiece as the mere framework for a Mr. Se5miour's 
sketches. Nor is the true explanation irrelevant to the 
spirit and power of Dickens. Very delicate, slender, 
and bizarre talents are indeed incapable of being used 
for an outside purpose, whether of public good or of 
private gain. But about very gr^at and rich talent 
there goes a certain disdainf^ generosity w^hich can 
turn its hand to anything. Minor poets cannot write 
to order; but very great poets can write to order. The 
larger the man's mind, the wider his scope of vision, 
the more likely it will be that anything suggested to 
him will seem significant and promising; the more he 
has a grasp of everything the more ready he will be to 
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write an5rthing. It is very hard (if that is the question) 
to throw a brick at a man and ask him to write an wic; 
but the more he is a great man the more able he will be 
to write about the brick. It is very unjust (if that is 
all) to point to a hoarding of Colman's mustard and 
demand a flood of philosophical eloquence; but the 
greater the man is the more likely he will be to give it 
to you. So it was proved, not for the first time, in this 
great experiment of the early employment of Dickens. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall came to him with a scheme 
for a string of sporting stories to serve as the context, 
and one might almost say the excuse, for a string of 
sketches by Seymour, the sporting artist. Dickens 
made some modifications in the plan, but he adopted 
its main feature ; and its main feature was Mr. Winkle. 
To think of what Mr. Winkle might have been in the 
hands of a dull farceur, and then to think of what he is, 
is to experience the feeling that Dickens made a man 
out of rags and refuse. Dickens was to work splendidly 
and successfully in many fields, and to send forth many 
brilliant books and brave figures. He was destined to 
have the applause of continents like a statesman, and 
to dictate to his publishers like a despot; but perhaps 
he never worked again so supremely well as here, where 
he worked in chains. It may well be questioned whether 
his one hack book is not his masterpiece. 

Of course it is true that as he went on his indepen- 
dence increased, and he kicked quite free of the influences 
that had suggested his story. So Shakespeare declared 
his independence of the original chronicle of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, eliminating altogether (with some 
wisdom) another uncle called Wiglcrus. At the start 
the Nimrod Club of Chapman and Hall may have even 
had equal chances with the Pickwick Club of young 
Mr. Dickens; but the Pickwick Club became something 
much better than any publisher had dared to dream of. 
Some of the old linte were indeed severed by accident 
or extraneous trouble; Se3niiour, for whose sake the 
whole had perhaps been planned, blew his brains out 
before he had drawn ten pictures. But such things 
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were trifles compared to Pickwick itself. It mattered 
little now whether Seymour blew his brains out, so long 
as Charles Dickens blew his brains in. The work 
became systematically and progressively more powerful 
and masterly. Manv critics have commented on the 
somewhat discordant and inartistic change between the 
earlier part of Pickwick and the later; they have pointed 
out, not without good sense, that the character of Mr. 
Pickwick changes from that of a silly buffoon to that 
ol a solid merchant. But the case, if these critics had 
noticed it, is much stronger in the minor characters oi 
the great company. Mr. Winkle, who has been an idiot 
(even, perhaps, as Mr. Pickwick says, 'an impostor'), 
suddenly becomes a romantic and even reckless lover, 
scaling a forbidden wall and planning a bold elopement. 
Mr. Snodgrass, who has behaved in a ri.liculous manner 
in all sctiodc jsitions, suddenly finds himself in a 
ridiculous position —that of a gentleman surprised in 
a secret love affair — ^and behaves in a manner perfectly 
manly, serious, and honourable. Mr. Tupman alone 
has no serious em tional development, and for this 
reason it is, presumably, that vre hear less and less of 
Mr. Tupman towards the end of the book. Dickens has 
by this time got into a thoroughly serious mood — ^a 
mood expressed indeed by extravagant incidents, but 
none the less serious for that ; and into this Winkle and 
Snodgrass, in the character of romantic lovers, could be 
made to fit. Mr. Tupman had to be left out of the love 
affairs; therefore Mr. Tupman is left out of the book. 

Much of the change was due to the entrance of the 
greatest character in the story. It may seem strange 
at the first glance to say that Sam Weller helped to 
make the story serious. Nevertheless, this is strictly 
true. The introduction of Sam Weller had, to begin 
with, some merely accidental and superficial effects. 
When Samuel Weller had appeared, Samuel Pickwick 
was no longer the chief farcical character. Weller 
became the joker and Pickwick in some sense the butt 
of his jokes. Thus it was obvious that the more simple, 
solenm, and really respectable this butt could be made 
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the better. Mr. Pickwick had been the figure capering 
before the footlights. But with the advent of Sam, 
Mr. Pickwick had become a sort of black background 
and had to behave as such. But this explanation, 
though true as far as it goes, is a mean and unsatisfactory 
one, leaving the great elements unexplained. For a 
much deeper and more righteous reason Sam Weller 
introduces the more serious tone of Pickwick. He 
introduces it because he introduces something which it 
was the chief business of Dickens to preach throughout 
his life — something which he never preached so well 
as when he preached it unconsciously. Sam Weller 
introduces the English People. 

Sam Weller is the great symbol in English literature 
of the populace peculiar to England. His incessant 
stream of sane nonsense is a wonderful achievement of 
Dickens: but it is no great falsification of the incessant 
stream of sane nonsense as it really exists among the 
English poor. The English poor live in an atmosphere 
of humour; they think in humour. Irony is the ver)" 
air that they breathe. A joke comes suddenly from 
time to time into the head of a politician or a gentleman, 
and then as a rule he makes the most of it; but when a 
serious word comes into the mind of a coscer it is almost 
as startling as a joke. The word ‘chaff' was, I suppose, 
originally applied to badinage to express its barren and 
unsustaining character; but to the English poor chaff is 
as sustaining as grain. The phrase that leaps to their 
lips is the ironical phrase. I remember once being 
driven in a hansom cab down a street that turned out 
to be a cul-de-sac, and brought us bang up against a 
Wcill. The driver and I simultaneously said something. 
But I said: ‘This '11 never do!' and he said: ‘This is all 
right 1 ' Even in the act of pulling back his horse's nose 
from a brick wall, that confirmed satirist thought in 
terms of his highly trained and traditional satire ; while 
I, belonging to a duller and simpler class, expressed my 
feelings in words as innocent and literal as those of a 
rustic or a child. 

This eternal output of divine derision has never been 
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so truly typified as by the character of Sam; he is a 
grotesque fountain which gushes the living waters for 
ever. Dickens is accused of exaggeration and he is 
often guilty of exaggeration ; but here he does not 
exaggerate: he merelv s3nnbolizes and sublimates like 
any other great artist. Sam Weller does not exaggerate 
the wit of the London street aiab one atom more than 
Colonel Ncwcome, let us say, exaggerates the stateli- 
ness of an ordinary soldier and gentleman, or than Mr. 
Collins exaggerates the fatuity of a certain kind of 
country clerg5"man. And this breath from the bois- 
terous brotherhood of the poor lent a special seriousness 
and smell of reality to the whole story. The unconsciou'^ 
follies of Winkle and Tupman are blown awav like leaver 
before the solid and conscious folly of Sam Weller. 
Moreover, the relations between Pir^;wick and his 
servant j .» m some wa^^s new ai.d valuable in 
literat arc. Man omic wiiters had describc^d the clever 
rascal and his ridiculous* dupe; but here, in a fresh and 
very human atmosphere, we have a ch ver si 1 vant who 
was not a rascal and a dupe and who was not iidiculous. 
Sam Weller stands in some ways for a cheerful knowledge 
of the world; Mr. Pickwick stands for a still moie checiful 
ignorance of the world. And Dickens responded to a 
])rofound human sentiment (the sentiment that has 
made saints and the sanctity of childicn) when he made 
the gentler and less-travelled type — the type which 
moderates and controls. Knowledge and innocence are 
l)oth excellent things, and they are both very funny. 
But it is right that knowledge should be the servant 
and innocence the master. 

The sincerity of this study of Sam Weller has pro- 
duced one particular effect in the b^^ok which I wonder 
that critics of Dickens have never noticed or discussed. 
Because it has no Dickens 'pathos,' certain parts of it 
are truly pathetic. Dickens, realizing rightly that the 
whole tone of the book was fun, felt that he ought to 
keep out of it any great experiments in sadness and 
keep within limits those that he put in. He used this 
restraint in order not to spoil the humour; but (if he 
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had known himself better) he might well have used it 
in order not to spoil the pathos. This is the one book 
in which Dickens was, as it were, forced to trample 
down his tender feelings; and for that very reason it is 
the one book where all the tenderness there is is quite 
unquestionably true. An admirable example of what 
I mean may be found in the scene in which Sam Weller 
goes down to see his bereaved father after the death of 
his stepmother. The most loyal admirer of Dickens 
can hardly prevent himself from giving a slight shudder 
when he thinks of what Dickens might have made of 
that scene in some of his more expansive and maudlin 
moments. For all I know old Mrs. Weller might have 
asked what the wild waves were saying; and for all 
I know old Mr. Weller might have told her. As it is, 
Dickens, being forced to keep the tale taut and humorous, 
gives a picture of humble respect and decency which is 
manly, dignified, and really sad. There is no attempt 
made by these simple and honest men, the father and 
son, to pretend that the dead woman was anything 
greatly other than she was; their respect is for death, 
and for the human weakness and mystery which it 
must finally cover. Old Tony Weller does not tell his 
shrewish wife that she is already a white-winged angel; 
he speaks to her with an admirable good nature and 
good sense: 

V' Susan," I says, ”you 've been a wery good vife to 
me altogether: keep a good heart, my dear, and you ’ll 
live to see me punch that ’ere Stiggins’s ’ead yet." She 
smiled at this, Samivel . . . but she died arter all.' 

That is perhaps the first and the last time that 
Dickens ever touched the extreme dignity of pathos. 
He is restraining his compassion, and afterwards he let 
it go. Now laughter is a thing that can be let go; 
laughter has in it a quality of liberty. But sorrow has 
in it by its very nature a quality of confinement ; pathos 
by its very nature fights with itself. Humour is ex- 
pansive; it bursts outwards; the fact is attested by the 
common expression, ‘holding one’s sides.' But sorrow 
is not expansive; and it was afterwards the mistake of 
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Dickens that he tried to make it expansive. It is the 
one great weakness of Dickens as a great writer, that 
he did try to make that sudden sadness, that abrupt 
pity, which we call pathos, a thing quite obvious, 
infectious, public, as if it were journalism or the measles. 
It is pleasant to think that in this supreme masterpiece, 
done in the dawn of his career, there is not even this 
faint fleck upon the sun of his just splendour. Pickwick 
will always be remembered as the great example of every- 
thing that made Dickens great; of the solemn con- 
viviality of great friendships, of the erratic adventures 
of old English roads, of the hospitality of old English 
inns, of the great fundamental kindliness and honour 
of old English manners. First of all, however, it will 
always be remembered for its laughter, or, if you wiU, 
for its folly. \ good joke is the one ulti’ late and sacred 
thing whl.il . ai’iiot be criticized. Our relations with 
a good joke arc drect and even divine relations. We 
speak of ‘seeing’ a joke just as we speak of ‘seeing’ a 
ghost or a vision. If we have seen it, it is futile to 
argue with us; and we have seen the vision of Pickwick. 
Pickwick may be the top of Dickens's humour; I think 
upon the whole it is. But the broad humour of Pickwick 
he broadened over many wonderful kingdoms; the 
narrow pathos of Pickwick he never found again. 
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In considering Dickens, as we almost always must con- 
sider him, as a man of rich originality, we may possibly 
miss the forces from which he drew even his original 
energy. It is not well for man to be alone. We, in 
the modem world, are ready enough to admit thai when 
it is applied to some problem of monasticism or of an 
ecstatic life. But we will not admit that our modem 
artistic claim to absolute originality is really a claim to 
absolute unsociability; a claim to absolute loneliness. 
The anarchist is at least as solitary as the ascetic. And 
the men of very vivid vigour in literature, the men such 
as Dickens, have generally displayed a large sociability 
towards the society of letters, always expressed in the 
happy pursuit of pre-existent themes, sometimes ex- 
pressed, as in the case of Moliere or Sterne, in down- 
right plagiarism. For even theft is a confession of our 
dependence on society. In Dickens, however, this ele- 
ment of the original foundations on which he worked 
is quite especially difficult to determine. This is partly 
due to the fact that for the present reading public he is 
practically the only one of his long line that is read at 
all. He sums up Smollett and Goldsmith, but he also 
destroys them. This one giant, being closest to us, cuts 
off from our view even the giants that begat him. But 
much more is this difficulty due to the fact that Dickens 
mixed up with the old material, materials so subtly 
modem, so made of the French Revolution, that the 
whole is transformed. If we want the best example of 
this, the best example is Oliver Twist. 

Relatively to the other works of Dickens Oliver Twist 
is not of great value, but it is of great importance. 
Some parts of it are so crade and of so clumsy a melo- 
drama, that one is almost tempted to say that Dickens 
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would have been greater without it. But even if he 
had been greater without it he would still have been 
incomplete without it. With the exception of some 
gorgeous passages, both of humour and horror, the 
interest of the book lies not so much in its revelation 
of Dickens's literary genius as in its revelation of those 
moral, personal, and political instincts which were the 
make-up of his character and the permanent support of 
that literary genius. It is by far the most depressing 
of all his books; it is in some ways the most irritating; 
yet its ugliness gives the last touch of honesty to all 
that spontaneous and splendid output. Without this 
one discordant note all liis merriment might have 
seemed like levity. 

Dickens had just appeared upon the stage and set 
the whole world laughing with his first great story, 
Pickwic\. CUif'r Twi^t was his emoie. It was the 
secoui opportune; y given to him by those who had 
rolled about with laughter over Tupman and Jingle, 
Weller and Dowler. Under such circumstances a stagy 
reciter will sometimes take care to give a pathetic 
piece after his humorous one; and with all his many 
moral merits there was much that was stagy about 
Dickens. But this explanation alone is altogether in- 
adequate and unworthy. There was in Dickens this 
other kind of energy, horrible, uncanny, barbaric, 
capable in another age of coarseness, greedy for the 
emblems of established ugliness, the coffin, the gibbet, 
the bones, the bloody knife. Dickens liked these things 
and he was all the more of a man for liking them; 
especially he was all the more of a boy. We can all 
recall with pleasure the fact that Miss Petowker (after- 
wards Mrs. Lillyvick) was in the habit of reciting a 
poem called The Blood Drinker's Bnrtal. I cannot 
express my regret that the words of this poem are not 
given ; for Dickens would have been quite as capable of 
writing The Blood Drinker's Burial as Miss Petowker 
was of reciting it. This strain existed in Dickens 
alongside of his happy laughter; both were allied to the 
same robust romance. Here as elsewhere Dickens is 
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close to all the permanent human things. He is close 
to religion, which has never allowed the thousand devils 
on its churches to stop the dancing of its bells. He is 
allied to the people, to the real poor, who love nothing 
so much as to take a cheerful glass and to talk about 
funerals. The extremes of his gloom and gaiety are 
the mark of religion and democracy; they mark him off 
from the moderate happiness of philosophers, and from 
that stoicism which is the virtue and the creed of 
aristocrats. There is nothing odd in the fact that the 
same man who conceived the humane hospitalities of 
Pickwick should also have imagined the inhuman 
laughter of Fagin's den. They are both genuine and 
they are both exaggerated. And the whole human 
tradition has tied up together in a strange knot these 
strands of festivity and fear. It is over the cups of 
Christmas Eve that men have always competed in 
telling ghost stories. 

This first element was present in Dickens, and it is 
very powerfully present in Oliver Twist. It had not 
been present with sufficient consistency or continuity 
in Pickwick to make it remain on the reader's memory 
at all, for the tale of * Gabriel Grubb ' is grotesque rather 
than horrible, and the two gloomy stories of the ‘ Mad- 
man' and the ‘Queer Client' are so utterly irrelevant 
to the tale, that even if the reader remember them he 
probably does not remember that they occur in Pickwick. 
Critics have complained of Shakespeare and others for 
putting comic episodes into a tragedy. It required a 
man with the courage and coarseness of Dickens actually 
to put tragic episodes into a farce. But they are not 
caught up into the story at all. In Oliver Twist, how- 
ever, the thing broke out with an almost brutal inspira- 
tion, and those who had fallen in love with Dickens for 
his generous buffoonery may very likely have been 
startled at receiving such very different fare at the next 
helping. When you have bought a man's book because 
you like his writing about Mr. Wardle's punch-bowl and 
Mr. Winkle's skates, it may very well be surprising to 
open it and read about the sickening thuds that beat 
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out the life of Nancy, or that mysterious villain whose 
face was blasted with disease. 

As a nightmare, the work is really admirable. Char- 
acters which are not very clearly conceived as regards 
their own psychology are yet, at certain moments, 
managed so as to shake to its foundations our own 
psychology. Bill Sikes is not exactly a real man, but 
for all that he is a real murderer. Nancy is not really 
impressive as a living woman; but (as the phrase goes) 
she makes a lovely corpse. Something quite childish 
and eternal in us, something which is shocked with the 
mere simplicity of death, quivers when we read of those 
repeated blows or see Sikes cursing the tell-tale cur who 
will follow his bloody footpiints. And this strange, 
sublime, vulgar melodrama, which is melodrama and 
yet is painfully real, reaches its hider'Jis height in that 
fine sc'iit M death of Sikes, the l>C'>uged house, the 
boy screaming vvithin, the crowd screaming without, 
the murderer turned almost a maniac and dragging 
his victim uselessly up and down the room, the escape 
over the roof, the ""ope swiftly running taut, and death 
sudden, startling, and symbolic; a man hanged. There 
IS in this and similar scenes something of the quality 
of Hogarth and many other English moralists of the 
early eighteenth century. It is not easy to define this 
Hogarthian quality in words, beyond saying that it is 
a sort of alphabetical realism, like the cruel candour of 
children. But it has about it these two special prin- 
ciples which separate it from all that we call realism in 
our time. First, that with us a moral story means a 
story about moral people; with them a moral story 
meant more often a story about immoral people. 
Second, that with us realism is always associated with 
some subtle view of morals; with them realism was 
always associated with some simple view of morals. 
The end of Bill Sikes exactly in the way that the law 
would have killed him — ^this is a Hogarthian incident; 
it carries on tnat tradition of startling and shocking 
platitude. 

All this element in the book w^as a sincere thing in the 
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author, but none the less it came from old soils, from the 
graveyard and the gallows, and the lane whore the 
ghost walked. Dickens was always attracted to such 
things, and (as Forster says with inimitable simplicity) 
‘but for his strong sense might have fallen into the 
follies of spiritualism.' As a matter of fact, like most 
of the men of strong sense in his tradition, Dickens was 
left with a half-belief in spirits which became in practice 
a belief in bad spirits. The great disadvantage of those 
who have too much strong sense to believe in super- 
naturalism is that they keep last the low and little 
forms of the supernatural, such as omens, curses, spectres, 
and retributions, but find a high and happy super- 
naturalism quite incredible. Thus the Puritans denied 
the sacraments, but went on burning witches. This 
shadow docs rest, to some extent, upon the rational 
English writers like Dickens; supcrnaturalism was dying, 
but its ugliest roots died last. Dickens would have 
found it easier to believe in a ghost than in a vision of 
the Virgin with angels. There, for good or evil, how- 
ever, w’as the root of the old diablerie in Dickens, and 
theic it is in Oliver Twist. But this was only the first 
of the new Dickens elements which must have surprised 
those Dickensians who eagerly bought his second book. 
The second of the new Dickens elements is equally 
indisputable and separate. It swelled afterwards to 
enormous proportions in Dickens's work; but it really 
has its rise here. Again, as in the case of the element 
of diablerie, it would be possible to make technical 
exceptions in favour of Pickwick. Just as there were 
quite inappropriate scraps of the gruesome element in 
Pickwick, so there are quite inappropriate allusions to 
this other topic in Pickwick. But nobody by merely 
reading Pickwick would even remember this topic; no 
one by merely reading Pickwick would know what thi*- 
topic is; this third great subject of Dickens; this second 
great subject of the Dickens of Oliver Twist. 

This subject is social oppression. It is surely fair to 
say that no one could have gathered from Pickwick 
how this question boiled in the blood of the author of 
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Pickwick, There are, indeed, passages, particularly in 
connection with Mr. Pickwick in the debtor's prison, 
which prove to us, looking back on a whole public 
career, that Dickens had been from the beginning bitter 
and inquisitive ab^^ut the problem of our civilization. 
No one could have imagined at the time that this 
bitterness ran in an unbroken river under all the surges 
of that superb gaiety and exuberance. With Oliver 
Twist this sterner side of Dickens was suddenly re- 
vealed. For the very first pages of Oliver Twist are 
stern even when they are funny. They amuse, but 
they cannot be enjoyed, as can the passages about the 
follies of Mr. Snodgrass or the humiliations of Mr. 
Winkle. The difference between the old easy humour 
and this new harsh humour is a difference not of degree 
but of kind Dickens makes ganv of Mr. Bumble 
becau^<‘ J.( '^’■'nts to kill Mr. BumlVe, he made game of 
Mr. Winkle because he wanted him to live for ever. 
Dickens has taken the sword in hand; against what is 
he declaring war? 

It is just here that the greatness of Dickens comes 
in; it is just liere that the difference lies between the 
pedant and the poet. Dickens enters the social and 
political war, and the first stroke he deals is not only 
significant but even staithiig. Fully to see this we 
must appreciate the national situation. It was an age 
of reform, and even of radical reform; the world was 
full of radicals and reformers; but only too many of 
them took the line of attacking everything and any- 
thing that was opposed to some particular theory’' 
among the many political theories that possessed the 
end of the eighteenth century. Some had so much 
perfected the perfect theory of republicanism that they 
almost lay awake at night because Queen Victoria had a 
crown on her head. Others were so certain that man- 
kind had hitherto been merely strangled in the bonds 
of the State that they saw truth only in the destruc- 
tion of tariffs or of by-laws. The greater part of that 
generation held that clearness, economy, and a hard 
common sense, would soon destroy the errors that had 
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been erected by the superstitions and sentimentalities 
of the past. In pursuance of this idea many of the new 
men of the new century, quite confident that they were 
invigorating the new age, sought to destroy the old 
sentimental clericalism, the old sentimental feudalism, 
the old-world belief in priests, the old-world belief in 
patrons, and among other things the old-world belief 
in beggars. They sought among other things to clear 
away the old visionary kindliness on the subject of 
vagrants. Hence those reformers enacted not only a 
new reform bill but also a new poor law. In creating 
many other modem things they created the modem 
workhouse, and when Dickens came out to fight it was 
the first thing that he broke with his battle-axe. 

This is where Dickens's social revolt is of more value 
than mere politics and avoids the vulgarity of the novel 
with a purpose. His revolt is not a revolt of the com- 
mercialist against the feudalist, of the Nonconformist 
against the Churchman, of the Free-trader against the 
Protectionist, of the Liberal against the Tory. If he 
were among us now his revolt would not be the levolt 
of the Socialist against the Individualist, or of the 
Anarchist against the Socialist. His revolt was simply 
and solely the eternal revolt; it was the revolt of the 
weak against the strong. He did not dislike this or 
that argument for oppression; he disliked oppression. 
He disliked a certain look on the face of a man when 
he looks down on another man. And that look on the 
face is, indeed, the only thing in the world that we have 
really to fight between here and the fires of Hell. That 
which pedants of that time and this time would have 
called the sentimentalism of Dickens was really simply 
the detached sanity of Dickens. He cared nothing for 
the fugitive explanations of the Constitutional Con- 
servatives; he cared nothing for the fugitive explana- 
tions of the Manchester School. He would have cared 
quite as little for the fugitive explanations of the Fabian 
Society or of the modem scientific Socialist. He saw 
that under many forms there was one fact, the tyranny 
of man over man; and he struck at it when he saw it. 
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whether it was old or new. When he found that foot- 
men and rustics were too much afraid of Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, he attacked Sir Leicester Dcdlock; he did 
not care whether Sir Leicester Dcdlock said he was 
attacking England or whether Mr. Rouncewell, the 
Ironmaster, said he was attacking an effete oligarchy. 
Ill that case he pleased Mr. Rouncewell, the Ironmaster, 
and displeased Sir Leicester Dedlock, the Aristocrat. 
But when he found that Mr. Ruuncewell's workmen 
were much too frightened of Mr. Rouncewell, then he 
displeased Mr. Rouncewell in turn; he displeased Mr. 
Rouncewell very much by calling him Mr. Bounderby. 
When he imagined himself to be fighting old laws he 
gave a sort of vague and general approval to new laws. 
But when he came to the new laws they had a bad 
time. When Dickens found that after a hundred 
econc'.iic -iments and granting i. uundred economic 
considerations, the fact lemained that paupers in modem 
workhouses were much too afraid of the beadle, just as 
vassals in ancient castles were much too afraid of the 
Dcdlocks, then b'^ stiack suddenly and at once. This 
is what makes the opening chapters of Oliver Twist so 
curious and important. The very fact of Dickens's 
distance from, and independence of, the elaborate 
financial arguments of his time, makes more definite 
and dazzling his sudden assertion that he sees the old 
human tyranny in front of him as plain as the sun at 
noonday. Dickens attacks the modem workhouse with 
a sort of inspired simplicity as of a boy in a fairy-tale 
who had wandered about, sword in hand, looking for 
ogres and who had found an indisputable ogre. All the 
other people of his time are attacking things because 
they are bad economics or because they are bad politics, 
or because they are bad science; he alone is attacking 
things because they are bad. All the others are Radicals 
with a large R; he alone is radical with a small one. 
He encounters evil with that beautiful surprise which, 
as it is the beginning of all real pleasure, is also the 
beginning of all righteous indignation. He enters the 
workhouse just as Oliver Twist enters it, as a little child. 
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This is the real power and pathos of that celebrated 
passage in the book which has passed into a proverb; 
but which has not lost its terrible humour even in being 
hackneyed. I mean, of course, the everlasting quota- 
tion about Oliver Twist asking for more. The real 
poignancy that there is in this idea is a very good study 
in that strong school of social criticism which Dickens 
represented. A modem realist describing the dieary 
workhouse would have made all the children utterly 
crushed, not daring to speak at all, not expecting any- 
thing, not hoping anything, past all possibility of afford- 
ing even an ironical contrast or a protest of despair. 
A modem, in short, would have made all the b(jys in 
the workhouse pathetic by making them all pessimists. 
But Oliver Twist is not pathetic because he is a pessimist. 
Oliver Twist is pathetic because he is an optimist. The 
whole tragedy of that incident is in the fact that he 
does expect the universe to be kind to him, that he does 
believe that he is living in a just world. He comes 
before the Guardians as the ragged peasants of the 
French Revolution came before tlie Kings and Parlia- 
ments of Europe. That is to say, he comes, indeed, 
with gloomy experiences, but he comes with a happy 
philosophy. He knows that there are wrongs of man 
to be reviled; but he believes also that there are rights 
of man to be demanded. It has often been remarked 
as a singular fact that the French poor, who stand in 
historic tradition as typical of all the desperate men 
who have dragged down tyranny, were, as a matter of 
fact, by no means worse off than the poor of many other 
European countries before the Revolution. The tmth 
is that the French were tragic because they were better 
off. The others had known the sorrowful experiences; 
but they alone had known the splendid expectation and 
the original claims. It was just here that Dickens was 
so true a child of them and of that happy theory so 
bitterly applied. They w^ere the one oppressed people 
that simply asked for justice; they wTre the one Parish 
Boy who innocently asked for more. 
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Great Expectations, which was written in the afternoon 
of Dickens's life and fame, has a quality of serene irony 
and even sadness, which puts it quite alone among his 
other works. At no time could Dickens possibly be 
called cynical, he had too much vitality; but relatively 
. to the other books this book is cynical ; but it has the 
soft and gentle cynicism of old age, not the hard cjmicism 
of youth. To be a young cynic is to be a young brute; 
but Dirk^ii<5 who had been so perf* tly romantic and 
sentimental in his youth, could aifoia to admit this 
touch of doubt into the mixed experience of his middle 
age. At no time could any books by Dickens have 
been called Thackerayan. Both of the two men were too 
great for that, "ut lelatively to the other Dickensian 
productions this book may be called Thackerayan. It 
is a study in human weakness and the slow human sur- 
render. It describes how easily a free lad of fresh and 
decent instincts can be made to care more for rank and 
pride and the degrees of our stratified society than for 
old affection and foi honour. It is an extra chapter to 
The Book of Snobs. 

The best way of stating the change which this book 
marks in Dickens can be put in one phrase. In this 
book for the first time the hero disappears. The hero 
had descended to Dickens by a long line which begins 
with the gods, nay, perhaps if one may say so, which 
begins with God. First comes Deity and then the image 
of Deity; first comes the god and then the demi-god, 
the Hercules who labours and conqueis before he re- 
ceives his heavenly crown. That idea, with continual 
mystery and modification, has continued behind all 
romantic tales ; the demi-god became the hero of 
paganism; the hero of paganism became the knight- 
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errant of Christianity; the knight-errant who wandered 
and was foiled before he triumphed became the hero of 
the later prose romance, the romance in which the hero 
had to fight a duel with the villain but always survived, in 
which the hero drove desperate horses through the night 
in order to rescue the heroine, but always rescued her. 

This heroic modem hero, this demi-god in a top-hat, 
may be said to reach his supreme moment and typical 
example about the time when Dickens was writing that 
thundering and thrilling and highly unlikely scene in 
Nicholas Nickleby, the scene where Nicholas hopelessly 
denounces the atrocious Gride in his hour of grinning 
triumph, and a thud upon the floor above tells them 
that the heroine's tyrannical father has died just in 
time to set her free. That is the apotheosis of the pure 
heroic as Dickens found it, and as Dickens in some sense 
continued it. It may be that it does not appear with 
quite so much unmistakable youth, beauty, valour, and 
virtue as it does in Nicholas Nickleby. Walter Gay is 
a simpler and more careless hero, but when he is doing 
any of the business of the story he is purely heroic. Kit 
Nubbles is a humbler hero, but he is a hero; when he is 
good he is very good. Even David Copperfield, who 
confesses to boyish tremors and boyish evasions in his 
account of his boyhood, acts the strict stiff part of the 
chivalrous gentleman in all the active and determining 
scenes of the tale. But Great Expectations may be called, 
like Vanity Fair, a novel without a hero. Almost all 
Thackeray's novels except Esmond are novels without 
a hero, but only one of Dickens's novels can be so 
described. I do not mean that it is a novel without 
a jeune premier, a young man to make love ; Pickwick is 
that and Oliver Twist, and, perhaps. The Old Curiosity 
Shop, I mean that it is a novel without a hero in the 
same far deeper and more deadly sense in which Pen- 
dennis is also a novel without a hero. I mean that it is 
a novel which aims chiefly at showing that the hero is 
unheroic. 

All such phrases as these must appear of course to 
overstate the case. Pip is a much more delightful 
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person than Nicholas Nickleby. Or to take a stronger 
case for the purpose of our argument, Pip is a much 
more delightful person than Sydney Carton. Still the 
fact remains. Most of Nicholas Nickleby's personal 
actions are meant to show that he is heroic. Most of 
Pip’s actions are meant to show that he is not heroic. 
The study of Sydney Carton is meant to indicate that 
with all his vices Sydney Carton was a hero. The study 
of Pip is meant to indicate that with all his virtues Pip 
was a snob. The motive of the literary explanation 
is different. Pip and Pendennis are meant to show 
how circumstances can corrupt men. Sam Weller and 
Hercules are meant to show how heroes can subdue 
circumstances. 

This is the preliminary view of the book which is 
necessary if we are to regard it as a real and separate 
fact i.A tl.f of Dickens. Dickers iiad many moods 
bee j use he wa*^ an artist; but he had one great mood, 
because he was a great artist. Any real difference 
therefore from the general drift, or rather (I apologize 
to Dickens) the ‘general drive of his creation is very 
important. This is the one place in his work in which 
he docs, I will not say feel like Thackeray, far less 
think like Thackeray, less still write like Thackeray, but 
this is the one of his works in which he understands 
Thackeray. He puts himself in some sense in the same 
place; he considers mankind at somewhat the same 
angle as mankind is considered in one of the sociable 
and sarcastic novels of Thackeray. When he deals 
with Pip he sets out not to show his strength like the 
strength of Hercules, but to show his weakness like the 
weakness of Pendennis. When he sets out to describe 
Pip’s great expectations he does not set out, as in a fairy 
tale, with the idea that these great expectations will be 
fulfilled; he sets out from the first with the idea that 
these great expectations will be disappointing. We 
might very well, as I have remarked elsewhere, apply 
to all Dickens's books the title Great Expectations, All 
his books are full of an airy and yet ardent expectation 
of eveiy thing; of the next person who shall happen to 
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speak, of the next chimney that shall happen to smoke, 
of the next event, of the next ecstasy; of the next 
fulfilment of any eager human fancy. All his books 
might be called Great Expectations, But the only book 
to which he gave the name of Great Expectations was 
the only book in which the expectation was never 
realized. It was so with the whole of that splendid 
and unconscious generation to which he belonged. The 
whole glory of that old English middle class was that it 
was unconscious; its excellence was entirely in that, 
that it was the culture of the nation, and lhat it did 
not know it. If Dickens had ever known that he was 
optimistic, he would have ceased to be happy. 

It is necessary to make this first point clear: that in 
Great Expectations Dickens was really trying to be a 
quiet, a detached, and even a cynical observer of human 
life. Dickens was trying to be Thackeray. And the 
final and startling triumph of Dickens is this : that even 
to this moderate and modem story, he gives an incom- 
parable energy which is not moderate and which is not 
modem. He is trying to be reasonable; but in spite of 
himself he is inspired. He is trying to be detailed, but 
in spite of himself he is gigantic. Compared to the 
rest of Dickens this is Thackeray ; but compared to the 
whole of Thackeray we can only say in supreme praise 
of it that it is Dickens. 

•Take, for example, the one question of snobbishness. 
Dickens has achieved admirably the description of the 
doubts and vanities of the wretched Pip as he walks 
down the street in his new gentlemanly clothes, the 
clothes of which he is so proud and so ashamed. No- 
thing could be so exquisitely human, nothing especially 
could be so exquisitely masculine as that combination 
of self-love and self-assertion and even insolence with 
a naked and helpless sensibility to the slightest breath 
of ridicule. Pip thinks himself better than every one 
else, and yet anybody can snub him; that is the ever- 
lasting male, and perhaps the everlasting gentleman. 
Dickens has described perfectly this quivering and 
defenceless dignity. Dickens has described perfectly 
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how ill-armed it is against the coarse humour of real 
humanity — the real humanity which Dickens loved, but 
which idealists and philanthropists do not love, the 
humanity of cabmen and costermongers and men 
sinking in a third-class carriage; the humanity of 
Trabb's boy. In describing Pip's weakness Dickens 
is as true and as delicate as Thackeray. But Thackeray 
might have been easily as true and as delicate as Dickens. 
This quick and quiet eye for the tremors of mankind 
IS a thing which Ditkens possessed, but which others 
possessed also. George Eliot or Thackeray could have 
described the weakness of Pip. Exactly what George 
Eliot and Thackeray could not have described was the 
vigour of Ti abb's boy. There would have been admir- 
able humour and observation in their accounts of that 
intolerable urchin. Thackeray wou’ 1 have given us 
little I j'hes of Irabb's boy, ai^solutely true to 

the quality and colour of the humour, just as in his 
novels of the eighteenth ceiituiy, the glimpses of Steele 
or Bolingbroke or Doctor Johnson arc exactly and per- 
h'ctly tiuc to tlu colour and quality of their humour. 
George Eliot in her earlier books would have given us 
shrewd authentic scrapis of the real dialect of Trabb's 
boy, ju-jL as she gave us shrewd and authentic scraps of 
the real talk in a Midland counliy town. In her later 
books she would have given us highly rationalistic ex- 
planations of Trabb's boy; w’hich wc should not have 
read. But exactly what they could never have given, 
and exactly what Dickens does give, is the bounce of 
Trabb’s boy. It is the real unconquerable rush and 
energy in a character which was the supreme and quite 
indescribable greatness of Dickens. He conquered by 
rushes; he attacked in masses; he carried things at the 
spear point in a charge of spoais; he was the Rupert of 
Fiction. The thing about any figure of Dickens, about 
Sam Weller or Dick Swiveller, or Micaw^ber, or Bagstock, 
or Trabb’s boy — ^thc thing about each one of these persons 
is that he cannot be exhausted. A Dickens character 
hits you first on the nose and then in the waistcoat, and 
then in the eye and then in the w^aist^oat again, with the 
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blinding rapidity of some battering engine. The scene 
in which Trabb's boy continually overtakes Pip in order 
to reel and stagger as at a first encounter is a thing 
quite within the real competence of such a character; 
it might have been suggested by Thackeray, or George 
Eliot, or any realist. But the point with Dickens is 
that there is a rush in the boy’s rushings; the writer and 
the reader rush with him. They start with him, they 
stare with him, they stagger with him, they share an 
inexpressible vitality in the air which emanates from 
this violent and capering satirist. Trabb’s boy is among 
other things a boy ; he has a physical rapture in hurling 
himself like a boomerang and in bouncing to the sky 
like a ball. It is just exactly in describing this quality 
that Dickens is Dickens and that no one else comes near 
him. No one feels in his bones that Felix Holt was 
strong as he feels in his bones that little Quilp was 
strong. No one can feel that even Rawdon Crawle3’’s 
splendid smack across the face of Lord Steyne is quite 
so living and life-giving as the ‘kick after kick’ which 
old Mr. Weller dealt the dancing and quivering Sliggins 
as he drove him towards the trough. This quality, 
whether expressed intellectually or physically, is the 
profoundly popular and eternal quality in Dickens; it 
is the thing that no one else could do. This quality is 
the quality which has always given its continuous power 
and poetry to the common people everywhere. It is 
life; it is the joy of life felt by those who have nothing 
else but life. It is the thing that all aristocrats have 
always hated and dreaded in the people. And it is 
the thing which poor Pip really hates and dreads in 
Trabb’s boy. 

A great man of letters or any great artist is symbolic 
without knowing it. The things he describes arc types 
because they are truths. Shakespeare may, or may not, 
have ever put it to himself that Richard the Second 
was a philosophical sjTObol; but all good criticism must 
necessarily see him so. It may be a reasonable question 
whether the artist should be allegorical. There can be 
no doubt among sane men that the critic should be 
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allegorical. Spenser may have lost by being less 
realistic than Fielding. But any good criticism of 
Tom Jones must be as mystical as the Faerie Queene, 
Hence it is unavoidable in speaking of a fine book like 
Great Expectations that we should give even to its 
unpretentious and realistic figures a certain massive 
mysticism. Pip is Pip, but he is also the well-meaning 
snob. And this is even more true of those two great 
figures in the tale which stand foi the English demo- 
cracy. For, indeed, the first and la’^t word upon the 
English democracy is said in Joe Gargery and Trabb's 
boy. The actual English populace, as distinct from the 
French populace or the Scotch or Irish populace, may 
be said to lie between those two types The first is the 
poor man who does not assert himself at all, and the 
second is the poor man who asserts himself entirely with 
the v^'ap»^i* sarcasm. The only vay in which the 
English now ever rise in revolution is under the symbol 
and leadership of Trabb’s boy. What pikes and shil- 
lelahs were to the Irish populace, what guns and barri- 
cades were to the French populace, that chaff is to the 
English populace. It is their weapon, the use of which 
they really understand. It is the one way in which 
they can make a rich man feel uncomfortable, and they 
use it very justifiably for all it is worth. If they do not 
cut off the heads of tyrants at least they sometimes do 
their best to make the tyrants lose their heads. The 
gutter boys of the great towns carry the art of personal 
criticism to so rich and delicate a degree that some well- 
dressed persons when they walk past a file of them feel 
as if they were walking past a row of omniscient critics 
or judges with a power of life and death. Here and 
there only is some ordinary human custom, some natural 
human pleasure suppressed in deference to the fasti- 
diousness of the rich. But all the rich tremble before 
the fastidiousness of the poor. 

Of the other type of democracy it is far more difficult 
to speak. It is always hard to speak of good things or 
good people, for in satisfying the soul they take away 
a certain spur to speech. Dickens was often called a 
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sentimentalist. In one sense he sometimes was a 
sentimentalist. But if sentimentalism be held to mean 
something artificial or theatrical, then in the core and 
reality of his character Dickens was the very reverse 
of a sentimentalist, lie seriously and definitely loved 
goodness. To see sincerity and charity satisfied him 
like a meal. What some critics call his love of sweet 
stuff is really his love of plain beef and bread. Some- 
times one is tempted to wish that in the long Dickens 
dinner the sweet courses could be left out ; but this does 
not make tlie whole banquet other than a banquet 
singularly solid and simple. The critics complain of the 
sweet things, but not because they are so strong as to 
like simple things. They complain of the sweet things 
because they are so sophisticated as to like sour things; 
their tongues are tainted with the bitterness of absinthe. 
Yet because of the very simplicity of Dickens’s moral 
tastes it is impossible to speak adequately of them; and 
Joe Gargery must stand as he stands in the book, a thing 
too obvious to be understood. But this may be said 
of him in one of his minor aspects, that he stands for 
a certain long-suffering in the English poor, a certain 
weary patience and politeness which almost breaks the 
heart. One cannot help wondering whether that great 
mass of silent virtue will ever achieve anything on 
this earth. 



HARD TIMES 


I HAVE heard that in some debating clubs there is a rule 
that the members may discuss anything except religion 
and politics. I cannot imagine what they do discuss; 
but it is quite evident that they have ruled out the only 
two subjects which arc either important or amusing. 
The thing is a part of a certain modem tendency to avoid 
things because they lead to warmth ; whereas, obviously, 
we ought, even in a social sense, to seek those things 
specially. The warmth of the discus-ion is as much a 
part of ho:5^;.iaiity as the warmth of iho fire. And it is 
singularly sugg( stive that in English literature the two 
things have died together. The very people who would 
blame Dickens for his sentimental hospitality are the 
very people who v ould also blame him for his narrow 
political conviction. The very people who would mock 
him for his narrow radicalism are those who would mock 
him for his broad fireside. Real conviction and real 
charity are much nearer than people suppose. Dickens 
was capable of loving all men; but he refused to love 
all opinions. The modem humanitarian can love all 
opinions, but he cannot love all men; he seems, some- 
times, in the ecstasy of his humanitarianism, even to 
hate them all. He can love all opinions, including the 
opinion that men arc unlovable. 

In feeling Dickens as a lover we must never forget 
him as a fighter, and a fighter for a creed ; but indeed 
there is no other kind of fighter. The geniality which 
he spread over all his creations was geniality spread 
from one centre, from one flaming peak. He was 
willing to excuse Mr. Micawber for being extravagant; 
but Dickens and Dickens's doctrine were strictly to 
decide how far he was to be excused. He was willing 
to like Mr. Twemlow in spite of his snobbishness, but 
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Dickens and Dickens’s doctrine were alone to be judges 
of how far he was snobbish. There was never a more 
didactic writer: hence there was never one more amusing. 
He had no mean modem notion of keeping the moral 
doubtful. He would have regarded this as a mere piece 
of slovenliness, like leaving the last page illegible. 

Everywhere in Dickens's work these angles of his 
absolute opinion stood up out of the confusion of his 
general kindness, just as sharp and splintered peaks 
stand up out of the soft confusion of the forests. Dickens 
is always generous, he is generally kind-hearted, he is 
often sentimental, he is sometimes intolerably maudlin; 
but you never know when you will not come upon one 
of the convictions of Dickens; and when you do come 
upon it you do know it. It is as hard and as high as 
any precipice or peak of the mountains. The highest 
and hardest of these peaks is Hard Times, 

It is here more than an5^here else that the sternness 
of Dickens emerges as separate from his softness; it is 
here, most obviously, so to speak, that his bones stick 
out. There are indeed many other books of his which 
are written better and written in a sadder tone. Great 
Expectations is melancholy in a sense ; but it is doubtful 
of everything, even of its own melancholy. The Tale 
of Two Cities is a great tragedy, but it is still a senti- 
mental tragedy. It is a great Arama, but it is still a 
naelodrama. But this tale of Hard Times is in some 
way harsher than all these. For it is the expression of 
a righteous indignation which cannot condescend to 
humour and which cannot even condescend to pathos. 
Twenty times we have taken Dickens's hand and it 
has been sometimes hot with revelry and sometimes 
weak with weariness; but this time we start a little, 
for it is inhumanly cold; and then we realize that we 
have touched his gauntlet of steel. 

One cannot express the real value of this book without 
being irrelevant. It is true that one cannot express 
the real value of anything without being irrelevant. 
If we take a thing frivolously we can take it separately, 
but the moment we take a thing seriously, if it were 
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only an old umbrella, it is obvious that that umbrella 
opens above us into the immensity of the whole universe. 
But there are rather particular reasons why the value 
of the book called Hard Times should be referred back 
to great historic and theoretic matters with which it 
may appear superficially to have little or nothing to 
do. The chief reason can perhaps be stated thus — 
that English politics had for more than a hundred years 
been getting into more and more of a hopeless tangle 
'•(a tangle which, of course, has since become even worse) 
and that Dickens did in some extraordinary way sec 
what was wrong, even if he did not see what was right. 

The Liberalism which Dickens and nearly all of his 
contemporaries professed had begun in the American 
and the French Revolutions. Almost all modem 
English criticism upon those revolutions has been 
vitiated hy ihr assumption that those ir\'olutions burst 
upon a world which was unprepared for their ideas — a 
world ignorant of the possibility of such ideas. Some- 
what the same mistake is made by those who suggest 
that Christianity was adopted by a world incapable* 
of criticizing it; whereas obviously it was adopted by 
a world that was tired of criticizing everything. The 
vital mistake that is made about the French Revolution 
is merely this — that every one talks about it as the 
introduction of a new idea. It was not the introduction 
of a new idea; there are no new ideas. Or if there are 
new ideas, they would not cause the least irritation if 
they were introduced into political society; because the 
world having never got used to them there would be no 
mass of men ready to fight for them at a moment's 
notice. That which was irritating about the French 
Revolution was this — that it was not the introduction 
of a new ideal, but the practical fulfilment of an old one. 
From the time of the first fairy tales men had always 
believed ideally in equality; they had always thought 
that something ought to be done, if anything could be 
done, to redress the balance between Cinderella and the 
ugly sisters. The irritating thing about the French was 
not that they said this ought to be done; everybody 
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said that. The irritating thing about the French was 
that they did it. They proposed to carry out into a 
positive scheme what had been the vision of humanity; 
and humanity was naturally annoyed. The kings of 
Europe did not make war upon the Revolution because 
it was a blasphemy, but because it was a copy-book 
maxim which had been just too accurately copied. It 
was a platitude which they had always held in theory 
unexpectedly put into practice. The tyrants did not 
hate democracy because it was a paradox; thev hated 
it because it w^as a truism which seemed in some danger 
of coming true. 

Now it happens to be hugely important to have this 
right view of the Revolution in considering its political 
effects upon England. For the English, being a deeply 
and indeed excessively romantic people, could never be 
quite content with this quality of cold and bald obvious- 
ness about the republican formula. The republican 
formula was merely this — that the State must consist 
of its citizens ruling equally, however unequally they 
may do anything else. In their capacity of members 
of the State they are all equally interested in its pre- 
servation. But the English soon began to be roman- 
tically restless about this eternal truism; they were 
perpetually trying to turn it into something else, into 
something more picturesque — progress perhaps, or 
aharchy. At last they turned it into the highly exciting 
and highly unsound system of politics, which was 
known as the Manchester School, and which was ex- 
pressed with a sort of logical flightiness, more excus- 
able in literature, by Mr. Herbert Spencer. Of course 
Dan ton or Wasliington or any of the original republicans 
would have thought these people were mad. They 
would never have admitted for a moment that the 
State must not interfere with commerce or competition ; 
they would merely have insisted that if the State did 
interfere, it must really be the State — that is, the whole 
people. But the distance between the common sense of 
Danton and the mere ecstasy of Herbert Spencer marks 
the English way of colouring and altering the revolu- 
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tionary idea. The English people as a body went 
blind, as the saying is, for interpreting democracy 
entirely in terms of liberty. Tliey said in substance 
that if they had more and more liberty it did not 
matter whether they had any equality or any frater- 
nity. But this was violating the sacred trinity of true 
politics; they confounded the persons and they divided 
the substance. 

Now the really odd thing about England in the nine- 
teenth century is this — that there was one Englishman 
who happened to keep his head. The men who lost 
their heads lost highly scientific and philosophical heads ; 
they were great cosmic systematizers like Spencer, great 
social philosophers like Bentham, great practical poli- 
ticians like Bright, great political econr^mists like Mill. 
The man who kept his head kept a hea'l full of fantastic 
nonsen.^ , hi was a writer of rowdy faitts, a demagogue 
of fH':ion, a man without education in any serious sense 
w’hatever, a man whose whole business was to tuin 
ordinary cockneys into extraordinary caiicatures. Yet 
when all these ot^'cr children of the revolution went 
wrong he, by a mystical something in his bones, went 
right. He knew nothing of the Revolution; yet he 
struck the note of it. He returned to the original sen- 
timental commonplace upon w'hich it is for ever founded, 
as the Church is founded on a rock. In an England 
gone mad about a minor theory he reasserted the original 
idea — the idea that no one in the State must be too 
weak to influence the State. 

This man was Dickens. He did this work much 
more genuinely than it was done by Carlyle or Ruskin ; 
for they were simply Tories making out a romantic case 
for ^he return of Toryism. But Dickens was a real 
Liberal demanding the return of real Liberalism. 
Dickens was there to remind people that England had 
rubbed out two words of the revolutionary motto, had 
left only Liberty and destroyed Equality and Fraternity. 
In this book. Hard Times, he specially champions 
equality. In all his books he champions fraternity. 

The atmosphere of this book and what it stands for 
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can be very adequately conveyed in the note on the 
book by Lord Macaulay, who may stand as a very good 
example of the spirit of England in those years of eager 
emancipation and expanding wealth — ^the years in which 
Liberalism was turned from an omnipotent truth to a 
weak scientific system. Macaulay's private comment 
on Hard Times runs: ‘One or two passages of exquisite 
pathos and the rest sullen Socialism.' That is not an 
unfair and certainly not a specially hostile criticism, 
but it exactly shows how the book struck those people 
who were mad on political liberty and dead about 
everything else. Macaulay mistook for a new formula 
called Socialism what was, in truth, only the old formula 
called political democracy. He and his Whigs had so 
thoroughly mauled and modified the original idea of 
Rousseau or Jefferson that when they saw it again they 
positively thought that it was something quite new 
and eccentric. But the truth was that Dickens was 
not a Socialist, but an unspoilt Liberal; he was not 
sullen ; nay, rather, he had remained strangely hopeful. 
They called him a sullen Socialist only to ^sguise their 
astonishment at finding still loose about the London 
streets a happy republican. 

Dickens is the one living link between the old kindness 
and the new, between the good will of the past and the 
good works of the future. He links May Day with 
Ifenk Holiday, and he does it almost alone. All the 
men around him, great and good as they were, were in 
comparison puritanical, and never so puritanical as 
when they were also atheistic. He is a sort of solitary 
pipe down which pours to the twentieth century the 
original river of Merry England. And although this 
Hard Times is, as its name implies, the hardest of his 
works, although there is less in it perhaps than in any 
of the others of the abandon and the buffoonery of 
Dickens, this only emphasizes the more clearly the fact 
that he stood almost alone for a more humane and 
hilarious view of democracy. None of his great and 
much more highly educated contemporaries could help 
him in this. Carlyle was as gloomy on the one side as 
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Herbert Spencer on the other. He protested against 
the commercial oppression simply and solely because 
it was not only an oppression but a depression. And 
this protest of his was made specially in the case of the 
book before us. It may be bitter, but it was a protest 
against bitterness, it may be dark, but it is the dark- 
ness of the subject and not of the author. He is by his 
own account dealing with hard times, but not with a 
hard eternity, not with a hard philosophy of the universe. 
^Nevertheless, this is the one place in his work where he 
does not make us remember human happiness by example 
as well as by precept. This is, as I have said, not the 
saddest, but certainly the harshest of his stories. It is 
perhaps the only place where Dickens, in defending 
happiness, for a moment forgets to be happy. 

He describes Bounderby and Gradgrind with a degree 
of grim^.<sr and sombre hatred very aiiKTcnt from the 
half-affectionate derision which he directed against the 
old tyrants or humbugs of the earlier nineteenth century 
— ^thc pompous Dedlock or the fatuous Nupkins, the 
grotesque Bumble or the inane Tigg. In those old 
books his very abuse was benignant; in Hard Times 
even his sympathy is hard. And the reason is again to 
be found in the political facts of the century. Dickens 
could be half genial wth the older generation of op- 
pressors because it was a dying generation. It was 
evident, or at least it seemed evident then, that Nupkins 
could not go on much longer making up the law of 
England to suit himself; that Sir Leicester Dedlock 
could not go on much longer being kind to his tenants 
as if they were dogs and cats. And some of these evils 
the nineteenth century did really eliminate or improve. 
For the first half of the century Dickens and all his 
friends were justified in feeling that the chains were 
falling from mankind. At any rate, the chains did 
fall from Mr. Rouncewell the Ironmaster. And when 
they fell from him he picked them up and put them 
upon the poor. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

TO 

‘THE WILD KNIGHT’ AND OTHER POEMS 

I LEAVE these verses as they stand, although they 
contain innumerable examples of what I now see to be 
errors of literature, and one or two examples of what I 
have come to think errors of opinion. But they never 
had any great merit beyond genuineness, and I do not 
wish to spoil that by mixing up two periods of my life. 
On two definite matters here embodied in verse I have 
altered my opinion; and if I mention what they are I 
really do not mean it for egoism, but only for honesty. 

In the matter of the ‘ Anglo- Amcriccin Alliance,* ^ 
I have come to see that our hopes of brotherhood with 
America are the same in kind as our l.opes of brother- 
hood Vvjdi airy other of the great independent nations 
of Christendom. And a very small study of history was 
sufficient to show me that the American nation, which 
is a hundred years old, is at least fifty years older than 
the Anglo-Saxon nee. 

And in the matter of the Dreyfus ^ case, while not 
having been able to reach any final conclusion about the 
proper verdict on the individual, I have come largely to 
attribute the difficulty of doing so to the acrid and 
irrational unanimity of the English press. ^My position 
may be roughly stated thus: There may have been a 
fog of injustice in the French courts; I know that tlierc 
was a fog of injustice in the English newspapers. For 
the rest, there are verses which I cannot take so seriously 
as to alter them. The man wiio wrote them w’as honest ; 
and he had the same basic views as myself. Besides, 
nobocjy need read the book: I certainly beg to be excused. 

G. K. C. 

Battersea, 1905. 

1 * An Alliance,' p. 303. 

* *To a Certain Nation,* p. 310, 
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NOTE 

My thanks are due to the Editors of the Outlook and thr Speaker 
for the kind permission they have given me to rqirint a con- 
siderable number of the following poems They have been 
selected and arranged rather with a view to unity of spirit than 
to unity of time or value; many of them being juvenile. 



Another tattered rhymester in the rin^. 

With hut the old plea to the sneering schools. 

That on him too, some secret night in spring, 

Came the old frenzy of a hundred fo^'U 

To make some thing : the old want dark a)id deep. 
The thirst of men, the hunger of the stars. 

Since first it tinged even the Eternal’s sleep. 

With monstrous dreams of trees and towns and 

I cite*. 

When all He made f r the first time He saw, 
Scattering stars as misers shake their pelf. 

Then in the ^ast strange wrath Iroke II is oxnt law. 
And made a graven image of Himself, 
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BY THE BABE UNBORN 

If trees were tall and grasses short. 

As in some crazy tale, 

I f here and there a sea were blue 
Beyond the breaking pale. 

If a fixed fire hung in the air 
To warm me one day through. 

If deep green hair grew on great hills, 

I know what I should do. 

In 4gLrk I he : dreaming that there 
Are great eyes cold or kind. 

And twisted streets and silent doors, 
And hving men behind. 

Let storm-clouds come: better an hour. 
And leave to weep and fight. 

Than all the ages I have ruled 
The empires of the night. 

I think that if they gave me leave 
Within that world to stand. 

I would be good through all the day 
I spent in fairyland. 

They should not hear a word from me 
Of selfishness or scorn. 

If only I could find the door. 

If only I were bom. 
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THE WORLD'S LOVER 

My eyes are full of lonely mirth : 

Reeling witii want and worn with scars, 

For pride of every stone on earth, 

I shake my spear at all the stars. 

A live bat beats my crest above. 

Lean foxes nose where I have trod. 

And on my naked face the love 
Which is the loneliness of God. 

Outlawed: since that great day gone by — 
When before prince and pope and queen 

T cc^vl and spoke a blasphemy- - 

'Behold the summer leaves are green.’ 

They cursed me: what was that to me 
Who in that summer darkness furled. 

With but an owl and snail to see. 

Had blessed and conquered all the world? 

They bound me to the scourging-stakc, 
They laid their whips of thorn on me; 

I wept to see the green rods break. 

Though blood be beautiful to see. 

Beneath the gallows’ foot abhorred 
The crowds cry 'Crucify!' and ‘Kill!’ 

Higher the priests sing: ‘Praise the Lord, 
The warlock dies'; and higher still 

Shall heaven and earth near one cry sent 
Even from the hideous gibbet height: 

‘ Praise to the Lord Omnipotent, 

The vultures have a feast to-night.’ 
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THE SKELETON 

CiTATTERiNG fiiich and water-fly 
Are not merrier than I ; 

Here among the flowers I he 
Laughing everlastingly. 

No: I may not tell the best; 

Surely, friends, I might have guessed 
Death was but the good King's iest. 
It was hid so carefully. 


A CHORD OF COLOUR 

My Lady clad herself in grey, 

That caught and clung about her throat; 
Then all the long grey winter day 
On me a living splendour smote; 

And v^hy grey palmers holy are, 

And why grey minsters great in story, 

And grey skies ring the morning star. 

And grey hairs are a crown of glory. 

My I-ady clad herself in green. 

Like meadows where the wind- waves pass. 
Then round my spirit spread, I ween, 

A splendour of forgotten grass. 

Then all that dropped of stem or sod. 
Hoarded as emeralds might be, 

I bowed to every bush, and trod 
Amid the live grass fearfully. 

My Lady clad herself in blue. 

Then on me, like the seer long gone. 

The likeness of a sapphire grew. 

The throne of him that, sat thereon 
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For unclean birds are gathenng greedily, 

Slack not thy hand, but come thou speedily. 

Yea, wc are lost save thou mamtain'st us. 

For the kings of the mountains are gathered against us 

Then to our people spake the Deliverer 
‘Gibeon is high, yet a host may shiver her, 

Gibeon hath sent to me crying for pitv 

For the lords of the cities encompass the ci'y 

With chariot and banner and bowman and 1 incer. 

And I swear bv the living God I will answer 
Gird you, O Israel quiver and javelm, 

Shield and sword for the road we travel in, 

Venly, as I have promised, pay I 
Life urrto Gibeon, death unto Ai ' 

Sudden anei st 'I as a bolt shot right 
Up on the cit}^ wt went by night 
Never a bird of the air could say 
‘This was the children of Israel's wa\ 

Only the hosts spr ng up from sleeping, 

Saw from the heights a dark stream sweeping, 

Sprang up straight as a great shout stung tliem, 

And heard the Dclivtier's war cry among them. 

Heard under cupola, turret, and steeple 
The awful cry of the kingless people 

Started the weak of them, shouted the strong of thvm. 
Crashed we a thunderbolt into the throng of them. 
Blindly with heads bent, and shields forced before us. 
We heard the dense ro<ir of the strife closing o'er us 
And drunk with the crash of the song that it sung them. 
We drove the great speai -blade in God's name among 
fhem 

Redder and redder the sword flash fell. 

Our eyes and our nostiils were hotter than hell, 
lill full all the crest of the spear-surge shocking us, 
Hoham of Hebron cried out mot king us 
‘Nay, what need of the war-sword s pUmg, 
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Out of the desert the dust comes flying. 

A little red dust, if the wind be blowing — 

Who shall reck of its coming or going? ' 

Back the Deliverer spake as a clarion : 

‘ Mock at thy slaves, thou eater of carrion ! 

Laughest thou at us, in thy kingly clowning. 

We, that laughed upon Ramases frowning. 

We that stood up proud, unpardoned. 

When his face was dark and his heart was hardened? 
Pharaoh we knew and his steeds, not faster 
Than the word of the Lord in thine ear, O master.' 

Sheer through the turban his wantons wove him. 

Clean to the skull the Deliverer clove him ; 

And the two hosts reeled at the sign appalling. 

As the great king fell like a great house falling. 

Loudly we shouted, and living and dying. 

Bore them all backward with strength and strong crying , 
And Caleb struck Zedek hard at the throat. 

And Japhia of Lachish Zebulon smote. 

The war-swords and axes were clashing and groaning, 
The fallen were fighting and foaming and moaning, 

The war-spears were breaking, the war-horns were 
braying, 

Ere the hands of the slayers were sated with slaying. 
And deep in the grasses grown gory and sodden. 

The treaders of all men were trampled and trodden ; 

And over them, routed and reeled like cattle. 

High over the turn of the tide of the battle. 

High over noises that deafen and cover us. 

Rang the Deliverer's voice out over us. 

‘Stand thou still, thou sun upon Gibcon, 

Stand thou, moon, in the valley of AjalonI 
Shout thou, people, a cry like thunder. 

For the kings of the earth are broken asunder. 

Now we have said as the thunder says it. 

Something is stronger than strength and slays it. 

Now we have written for all time later. 

Five kings are great, yet a law is greater. 
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Stare, O sun ! in thine own great gloiy , 

This is the turn of the whole world's story. 

Stand thou still, thou sun upon Gibeon, 

Stand thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon! 

‘Smite! amid spear-blades blazing and breaking, 

More than we know of is rising and making. 

^Stab with the javelin, crash with the ear! 

^Cry! for we know not the thing that we are. 

Stand, 0 sun ! that in horrible patience 
Smiled on the smoke and the slaughter of nations. 

I'hou slialt grow sad for a little crying. 

Thou shalt be darkened for one man’s dying— 

Stand thou still, thou sun upon Gibeon, 

Stand thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon! ’ 

After itic bat 1 1 ' was broken and spent 
Up to the hill tiie Deliverer went, 

Flung up his arms to the storm-rl(*u(ls flying. 

And cried unto Israel, mightily cr^nng: 

‘Come up, O war ors! come up, 0 brothers! 

Tribesmen and licrdsmen, maidens and mothers; 

The bondman's son and the bondman's daughter. 

The hewer of wood and the drawer of water. 

He that carries and he that brings, 

And set 5"our foot on the neck ol kings.' 

This is the story of Gibeon fight — 

Where we smote the lords of the Amorite ; 

Where the banners of princes with slaughter were sodden, 
And the beards of seers in the rank grass trodden; 
Where the trees were wrecked by the wreck of cars, 

And the reek of the red field blotted the stars ; 

Where the dead heads dropped from the swords that 
sever. 

Because Ilis mercy endureth for ever. 
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'VULGARIZED* 

All round they murmur: 'O profane, 

Keep thy heart’s secret hid as gold’; 

But I, by God, would sooner be 

Some knight in shattering wars of old, 

111 brown outlandish arms to ride. 

And shout my love to every star 

With lungs to make a poor maid’s name 
Deafen the iron ears of war. 

Here, where these subtle cowards crowd. 

To stand and so to speak of love. 

That the four comers of the world 
Should hear it and take heed thereof. 

That to this shrine obscure there be 
One witness before all men given. 

As naked as the hanging Christ, 

As shameless as the sun in heaven. 

These whimperers — ^have they spared to us 
One dripping woe, one reeking sin ? 

These thieves that shatter their own graves 
To prove the soul is dead within. 

They talk ; by God, is it not time 

Some of Love’s chosen broke the girth. 

And told the good all men have known 
Since the first morning of the earth ? 


THE BALLAD OF GOD-MAKERS 

A BIRD flew out at the break of day 
From the nest where it had curled. 
And ere the eve the bird had set 
Fear on the kings of the world. 
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The first tree it lit upon 

Was green with leaves unshed; 

The second tree it lit upon 
Was red with apples red; 

The third tree it lit upon 
Was barren and was brown. 

Save for a dead man nailed thcT*eon 
On a hill above a town. 

That night the kings of the earth were gay 
And filled the cup and can ; 

I ast night the kings of the earth wor^ chill 
For dread of a naked man 

‘ lic :.])eak two more words,’ tl e v ‘-aid, 

‘ The sia\t' is more than the free; 

If he speak three more words,’ they said. 

‘The stars are under the sea.* 

Said the King of the East to the King of the West, 
I wot his frown was set: 

‘ Lo, let us slay him and make him as dung. 

It is well that the world forget.’ 

Said the King of the West to the King of the East, 
I wot his smile was dread: 

‘Nay, let us slay him and make him a god. 

It is well that our god be dead.' 

They set the young man on a hill. 

They nailed him to a rod ; 

*And there in darkness and in blood 
They made themselves a god. 

And the mightiest word was left unsaid, 

And the world had never a mark. 

And the strongest man of the sons of men 
Went dumb into the dark. 
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Then hymns and harps of praise they brought, 
Incense and gold and myrrh, 

And they thronged above the seraphim. 

The poor dead carpenter. 

‘Thou art the prince of all,' they sang, 

* Ocean and earth and air.' 

Then the bird flew on to the cruel cross. 

And hid in the dead man's hair. 

'Thou art the sun of the world,' they cried, 

‘Speak if our prayers be heard.' 

And the brown bird stirred in the dead man's haii , 
And it seemed that the dead man stined. 

Then a shriek went up like the world's last ciy 
From all nations under heaven. 

And a master fell before a slave 
And begged to be forgiven. 

They cowered, for dread in his wakened eyes 
The ancient wrath to see ; 

And the bird flew out of the dead Christ's haii, 
And lit on a lemon-tree. 


AT NIGHT 

How many million stars there be, 
That only God hath numbered; 
But this one only chosen for me 
In time before her face was fled. 
Shall not one mortal man alive 
Hold up his head? 
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THE WOOD-CUTTER 

We came behind him by the wall. 

My brethien drew their brands . 

And they had strength to strike him down- 
And I to bind his hands. 

Only once, to a lantern gleam. 

He turned his face from the wall. 

And it was as the accusing angel's face 
On the day when the stars shall fall. 

I grasped the axe with shaking hands, 

I stared at the grass I trod; 

For I feared to see the w’hole 1 ire heavens 
I 'ilrd w^th the face of God 

I struck; the serpentine slow blood 
In four arms soaked the moss — 

Before me by the living Chi Kt, 

The blood ran in a cross. 

Therefore I toil in forests here 
And pile the wood in stacks. 

And take no fee from the shivering folk 
Till I have cleansed the axe. 

But for a curse G(^d cleared my sight. 

And where each tree doth grow 

I see a life with awful eyes. 

And I must lay it low'. 


ART COLOURS 

On must w'c go : we search dead leaves. 
We chase the sunset’s saddest flames. 
The nameless hues that o’er and o'er 
In lawless wedding lost their names. 
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God of the daybreak! Better be 
Black savages: and grin to gird 
Our limbs in gaudy rags of red, 

The laughing-stock of brute and bird; 

And feel again the fierce old feast, 

Blue for seven heavens that had sufficed, 
A gold like shining hoards, a red 
Like roses from the blood of Christ. 


THE TWO WOMEN 

Lo! very fair is she who knows the ways 
Of joy: in pleasure’s mocking wisdom old, 

The eyes that might be cold to flatteiy, kind; 

Tlie hair that might be grey with knowledge, gold 

But thou art moie than these things, 0 my queen. 
For thou art clad in ancient wars and tears. 

And looking forth, framed in the crown of thorns, 

I saw the youngest face in all the spheres. 
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The wasting thistle whitens on my crest. 

The barren grasses blow upon my spear, 

A green, pale pennon: blazon of wild faith 
And love of fruitless things: yea, of my love. 

Among the golden loves of all the knights, 

Alone : most hopeless, sweet, and blasphemous. 

The love of God : 

I hear the crumblipy creeds 
Like cliffs w'asijed down by water, change, and pass; 
I hear a noise of words, age after age, 

A new cold wind that blows across the plains. 

And all the shrines stand empty; and to me 

All these are nothing: priests and schools may doubt 

Wlio never have believed; but I have loved. 

Ah, friends, I know it passing well, the love 
Wherewith I love; it shall not bring to me 
Return or hire or any pleasant thing — 

Aye, I have tried it : Aye, I know its roots. 
Earthquake and plague have burst on it in vain 
And rolled back shattered — 

Babbling neophytes 1 

Blind, startled fools — think you I know it not? 
Think you to teach me? Know 1 not His ways? 
Strange-visaged blunders, mystic cruelties. 

Allj all! I know Him, for I love Him. Go I 


So, with the wan waste grasses on my spear, 
I ride for ever, seeking after God. 

My hair grows whiter than my thistle plume. 
And all my limbs are loose; but in my eyes 
The star of an unconquerable praise: 

*L 
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For in my soul one hope for ever sings, 

That at the next white comer of a road 
My eyes may look on Him. . . . 

Hush — I shall know 

The place when it is found: a twisted path 
Under a twisted pear-tree — this I saw 
In the first dream I had ere I was bom, 

Wherein He spoke. . . . 

But the grey clouds come down 
In hail upon the icy plains: I ride. 

Burning for ever in consuming fire. 
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A dutk fyiOLfiov-housc shuttcvcd utid tifilightcd, outlificd 
against a pale sunset : in front a large, hut neglected, 
garden. To the right, in the foreground, the porch of a 
chapel, with coloured windows lighted. Hymns within. 
Above the porch a grotesque carved bracket, supporting a 
lantern. Astride of it sits Captain Redfeather, a flagon 
in his hand, 

Rfdi 1-ATIIER 

1 have drunk to all I know of. 

To every leaf on the tree. 

To the highest bird of the heavens. 

To the lowest fish of the sea. 

What toast, what toast remaineth. 

Drunk down in the same good wine. 

By the plv 1 ^ cup in the tavern, 

And the priest’s ‘'up at the shrine? 

[A Priest comes out, stick in hand, and looks tight 
and left. 

Voices within 

The brawler . . , 

Prilst 

lie has Viinishcd 
Redfeather 

To the stars. 

\The Priest looks up. 

Priest [angrily] 

W’liat would you there, sir? 

Redfeather 

Chve you all a toast. 

[Lifts his flagLii, More pnests come out, 
I see my life behind me: bad enougli — 

Drink, duels, madness, beggary, and pride. 

The life of the unfit : yet ere I drop 
On Nature's rubbish heap, I weigh it all. 

And give you all a toast — 

[Reels to his feet and stands. 
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The health of God! 

[They all recoil from him. 
Let *s give the Devil of the Heavens His due! 

He that made grass so green, and wine so red, 

Is not so black as you have painted Him. [Drinks. 

Priest 

Blaspheming profligate! 

Redfeather [hurls the flagon among them] 

Howl! ye dumb dogs, 

I named your King — ^let me have one great sliout, 
Flutter the seraphim like startled birds; 

Make God recall the good days of His youth 
Ere saints had saddened Him: when He came back 
Conqueror of Chaos in a six days* war. 

With all the sons of God shouting for joy . . . 

Priest 

And you — ^what is your right, and who are you, 

To praise God ? 

Redfeather 

A lost soul. In earth or heaven 
What has a better right ? 

Priest 

Go, pagan, go! 

Drink, dice, and dance: take no more thought than blind 
Beasts of the field. . . . 

Redfeather 

Or . . . lilies of the field, 

To quote a pagan sage. I go my way. 

Priest [solemnly'] 

And when Death comes . . . 

Redfeather 

He shall not find me dead. 
[Puts on his plumed hat. The priests go out. 
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Redfeather 
I'hese frozen fools . . . 

\The Lady Olive comes out of the chapel. He sees her. 

Oh, they were right enough. 
Where shall I hide iny carrion from the sun? 

\Buries his face. His hat drops to the ground. 

Olive [looking up] 

' Captain, are you from church? I saw you not. 

Redfeather 

No, I am here. [Lays his hand on a gargoyle. 

I, too, am a grotesque. 

And dance with all the devils on the roof. 

Oi IVE [with a strange st.i 'e] 

For ^atan, also, T have often prayed. 

Redfeather [roughly] 

Satan may worry vomcn if he will, 

For he was but an angel ere he fell, 

Hut I — before I fell — I was a man. 

Oli\e 

He too, my Master, was a man; too strong 
To fear a strong man's sins: 'tis written He 
Descended into hell. 

Redfeather 

Write, then, that I 

[Leaps to the ground before her. 
Descended into heaven . . . 

You are ill? 

Olive 

No, well . . . 

Redfeather 

You speak the truth — you are the Truth- 
Lady, say once again then: 'I am wdL’ 
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Redfeather \leaps between] 

Stand away, great fool, 

There is a devil there! 

The Wild Knight [draws his sword, and waves it as 
he rushes] 

God's house! — God's house! 


Redfeather [plucks out his own sword] 

Better my hand than his. [The blades clash. 

God alone knows 

What That within might do to you, poor fool, 

I can but kill you. 

[They fight. Olive tries to part them. 

Redfeather 
Olive, stand away! 


Olive 

I will not stand away ! [Steps between the swords 

Stranger, a word, 

Yes — ^you are right — God is within that house. 


Olive! 


Redfe.\ther 

Olive 


But He is all too beautiful 
For us who only know of stars and flowers. 

The thing within is all too pure and fair, [Shudders. 
Too awful in its ancient innocence. 

For men to look upon it and not die; 

Ourselves would fade into those still white fires 
Of peace and mercy. [Struggles with her voice 

There . . . enough . . . the law - 
No flesh shajl look upon the Lord and live. 


Redfeather [sticking his sword in the ground] 
You are the bravest lady in the world. 

The Wild Knight [dazed] 

May I not go within? 
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Redfeather 

Keep you the law — 

No flesh shall look upon the Lord and live. 

The Wild Knight [sadly] 

Then I will go and lay me in the flowers, 

For He may haply, as in ancient time. 

Walk in the garden in the cool of day. [He goes out. 

[Olive reels. Redfeather catches her. 

Redfeather 

You are the strongest woman upon earth. 

The weakest woman than the strongest man 
Is stronger in her hour: this is the law. 

When the hour passes — then may we be strong. 

Olive [wildly] 

The House . . . ihc Face. 

Redfeather [fiercely] 

I love you. Look at me I 

Olive [turns her face to him] 

I hear six birds sing in that little tree, 

Say, is the old earth laughing at my fears? 

I think I love you also . , . 

Redfeather 

What I am 

You know. But I will never curse a man. 

Even in a mirror. 

Olive [smilhtg at him] 

And the Devil's dancer' 

Redfeaiher 

The Devil plotted since the world was young 
With alchemies of fire and witches' oils 
And magic. But he never made a man. 

Olive 


No, not a man. 
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Redfeather 
Not even my Lord Orm. 

Look at the house now — [SAe starts and looks. 

Honest brick and tiles. 

Olive 

You have a strange strength in this hour. 

Redfeather 

This hour 

I see with mortal eye as in one flash 
The whole divine democracy of things, 

And dare the stars to scorn a scavenge-heap. 

Olive, I tell you every soul is great. 

Weave we green crowns — ^how noble and how high; 
Fling we white flowers — how radiant and how pure 
Is he, whoe'er he be, who next shall cross 
This scrap of grass . . . [Enter Lord Orm. 

Olive [screams] 

Ah! 


Redfeather [pointing to the chapel] 

Olive, go and pray 

For a man soon to die. Good day, my Lord. 

[She goes in. 


Good day. 


Lord Orm 
Redfeather 


I am a friend to Lady Olive. 


Lord Orm 

Sir, you are fortunate. 

Redfeather 
Most fortunate 

In finding, sword on thigh and ready, one 
Who is a villain and a gentleman. 
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Lord Orm [picks up the flagon] 

Empty, I see. 

Redfeather 

Oh, fir, you never drink, 

You dread to lose yourself before the stars— 

Do you not dread to sleep? 

Lord Orm \ yiolently ] 

What would you here ? 

Redfeather 

Receive from you the title-deeds you hold. 

Lord Orm 

You entertain me. 

Rei»i^eatiier 
With a bout at foils ? 


I will not fight. 


Lord Orm 
Redfeather 


I know you Letter, then. 

I have seen men grow mangier than the beasts. 

Eat bread with blood upon their fingers, grin 
While women burned : but one last law they st rved. 
When I say 'Cow^ard/ is the kiw awake? 


Lord Orm 

Hear me, then, too; I have seen robbers rule. 

And thieves go clad in gold — age after age — 

Because, though sordid, ragged, rude, and mean. 

They saw, like gods, no law above their heads. 

But when they fell — then for this cause they fell. 

This last mean cobweb of the fairy tales 
Of good and ill : that they must stand and fight 
When a man bade, though they had chose to stand 
And fight not. I am stronger than the world. 

[Folds his arms. 
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Redfeather [lifts his hand] 

If in your body be the blood of man, [Strikes him 
Now let it rush to the face — 


Lower than anger? 


God! Have you sunk 


Lord Orm 
How I triumph now. 


Redfeather [stamps wildly] 

Damned, whimpering dog! vile, snivelling, sick poltroon * 
Are you alive? 

Lord Orm 

Evil, be thou my good ; 

Let the sun blacken and the moon be blood: 

I have said the words. 

Rfdfeather [studying him] 

And if I struck you dead, 

\ou would turn to daisies! 

Lord Orm 

And you do not strike 

Redfeather [dreamily] 

Indeed, poor soul, such magic would be kind 
And full of pity as a fairy tale: 

One touch of this bright wand [Lifts his sword] and 
down would drop 

The dark abortive blunder that is you, 

And you would change, forgiven, into flowers. 

Lord Orm 

And yet — and yet you do not strike me dead. 

I do not draw : the sword is in your hand — 

Drive the blade through me where I stand 

Redfeather 

Lord Orm, 

You asked the Lady Olive (I can speak 
As to a toad to you, my lord) — ^you asked 
Olive to be your paramour: and she 
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Redfeather 

And yet her father was at stake, 

And she is soft and kind. Now look at me, 
Ragged and ruined, soaked in bestial sins: ’ 

My lord, I too have my virginity — 

Turn the thing round, my lord, and topside down. 
You cannot spell it. Be the fact enough, 

I use no sword upon a swordless man. 


For her? 


Lord Orm 

Redfeathfr 
T too have my virginity. 


Lord Orm 

Now look on me: I am the lord of earth, 

For I have broken the last bond of man. 

I stand erect, crov.^ned with the stars- and why? 
Because I stand a coward — ^because you 
Have mercy — on a coward. Do I win ? 


Redfeather 

Though there you stand with moving mouth and eyes, 

I think, my lord, you are not possible — 

God keep you from my dreams. [Goes out. 

Lord Orm 

Alone and free. 

Since first in flowery meads a child I ran. 

My one long thirst — ^to be alone and free. 

Free of all laws, creeds, codes, and common tests, 
Shameless, anarchic, infinite. 

Wliy, then, 

I might have done in that dark liberty — 

If I should say 'a good deed,' men would laugh, 

But here are none to laugh. 

The godless world 

Be thanked there is no God to spy on me. 
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Catch me and crown me with a vulgar crown 
For what I do : if I should once believe 
The horror of that ancient Eavesdropper 
Behind the starry arras of the skies, 

I should — ^well, well, enough of menaces — 

I should not do the thing I come to do. 

What do I come to do ? Let me but try 
To spell it to my soul. 

Suppose a man 

Perfectly free and utterly alone, 

Free of all love of law, equally free 
Of all the love of mutiny it breeds, 

Free of the love of heaven, and also free 
Of all the love of hell it drives us to ; 

Not merely void of rules, unconscious of them ; 

So strong that naught alive could do him hurt, 

So wise that he knew all things, and so great 
That none knew what he was or what he did — 

A lawless giant. [A pause : then %n a low voice. 

Would he not be good? 

Hate is the weakness of a thwarted thing, 

Pride is the weakness of a thing unpraised. 

But he, this man . . . 

He w'ould be like a child 
Girt with the tomes of some vast librar}% 

Who reads romance after romance, and smiles 
When every tale ends well: impersonal 
As God he grows — ^melted in suns and star^ ; 

So would this boundless man, whom none could spy. 
Taunt him with virtue, censure him with vice. 

Rejoice in all men's joys; with golden pen 
Write all the live romances of the earth 
To a triumphant close . . . 

Alone and free — ' 

In this grey, cool, clean garden, washed with winds. 
What do I come to do among the grass. 

The daisies, and the dews? An awful thing. 

To prove I am that man. 

That while these saints 

Taunt me with trembling, dare me to revenge, 
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I breathe an upper air of ancient good 
And strong eternal laughter; send my sun 
And rain upon the evil and the just, 

Turn my left cheek unto the smiler * H(' 

That told me, sword in hand, that I had fallen 
Lower than anger, knew not I had risen 
Higher than pride . . . 

Enough, tlie deeds arc mine. 
[Takes out the title-deeds, 
I come to write the end of a romance. 

A good romance: the characters — Lord Orm, 

Type of the starved heart and stored brain, 

Who strives to hate and cannot; fronting him — 
Redfcathcr, rake in process of reform. 

At root a poet : I have hopes of him : 

He can love virtue, for he still loves \ • 

He is rot all burnt out. Ho beats me thcro 
(How I beat him in owning it!) ; in love 
He is still young, and has the joy of shame. 

And for the Lady Olive — ^who shall speak? 

A man may weigl the courage of a man. 

But if there be a bottomless abyss 
It is a woman's valour: such as I 
Can only bow the knee and hide the face 
(Thank God there is no God to spy on me 
And bring his cursed crowns). 

No, there is none: 

The old incurable hunger of the world 
Surges in wolfish wars, age after age. 

There was no God before me : none sees where. 

Between the brute-womb and the deaf, dead grave, 
Unhoping, unrecorded, unrepaid, 

I make with smoke, fire, and burni-offcring 

This sacrifice to Chaos. [Lights the papers.^ None behold 

Me write in fire the end of the romance. 

Bum I I am God, and crown myself with stars 
Upon creation day: before was night 
And chaos of a blind and cmcl world. 

I am the first God; I will trample hell. 

Fight, conquer, make the story of the stars. 
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Like this poor stoiy, end like a romance: 

\The paper burns. 

Before was brainless night: but I am God 
In this black world I rend. Let there be light ! 

\The paper blazes up, iUumincding the garden. 
I, God . . . 

The Wild Knight [rushes forward] 

God's Light 1 God's Voice; yes, it is He 
Walking in Eden in the cool of the day! 

Lord Orm [screams] 

Tricked! Caught! 

Damned screeching rat in a hole! 

[5/a&s him again and again with his sword; stamps 
on his face. 

The Wild Knight [faintly] 

Earth grows too beautiful around me: shapes 
And colours fearfully wax fair and clear, 

For I have heard, as thro' a door ajar. 

Scraps of the huge soliloquy of God 
That moveth as a mask the lips of man. 

If man be very silent: they were right, 

No flesh shall look upon the Lord and live. [Dies 

Lord Orm [staggers back laughing] 

Saved, saved, my secret. 

Redfeather [rushing in, sword in hand] 

The drawn sword at last ! 

Guard, son of hell! 

[They fight. Orm falls. Olive comesnn. 
He too can die. Keep back! 

Olive, keep back from him! I did not fear 
Him living, and he fell before my sword; 

But dead I fear him. All is ended now; 

A man’s whole life tied in a bundle there. 

And no good deed. I fear him. Come away. 
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GOOD NEWS 

Between a meadow an<l a cloud that sped 
In rain and twilight, in desire and fear, 

I heard a secret — hearken in your ear: 

‘Behold the daisy has a ring of red/ 

That hour, with half of blessing, half of ban, 

A great voice went through heaven and earth and h< 
Crying: ‘We are tricked, my great ones, is it well? 

Now is the secret stolen by a "man/ 

Then waxed I like the wind bccau'iC of this, 

And ran, like gospel and apocalypse' 

Fror^A dui<r to door, with new ananint iips 

Cr^’iiig the very olasi>hemy of bliss. 

In the last wreck of Nature, dark and dread, 

Shall in eclipse^' hideous hieroglyph, 

One wild form leel on the last rocking clilf, 

And shout: ‘The daisy has a ring of red.' 


THE NEGLECTED CHILD 

(Dedicated, in a glow of Christmas charity, to a 
philanthropfic society) 

The Teachers in the Temple 
They did not lift their eyes 
For the blazing star on Bethlehem 
Or the WibC Men grown wise. 

They heeded jot and tittle. 

They heeded not a jot 
The rending voice of Ramah 
And the children that were not. 
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Or how the panic of the poor 
Choked all the field with flight, 

Or how the red sword of the rich 
Ran ravening through the night. 

They made their notes; while naked 
And monstrous and obscene 
A tyrant bathed in all the blood 
Of men that might have been. 

But they did chide Our Lady 
And tax her for this thing, 

That she had lost Him for a time 
And Sought Him sorrowing. 


THE ARISTOCRAT 

The Devil is a gentleman, and asks you down to stay 

At his little place at WhaCsitsname (it isn’t far away). 

They say the sport is splendid; there is always something 
new. 

And fairy scenes, and fearful feats that none but he 

. can do; 

He can shoot the feathered cherubs if they fly on the 
estate. 

Or fish for Father Neptune with the mermaids for a bait: 

He scaled amid the staggering stars that precipice, the 
sky. 

And blew his trumpet above heaven ; and got by mastery 

The starry crown of God Himself, and shoved it on the 
shelf ; 

But the Devil is a gentleman and doesn't brag himself. 

O blind your eyes and break your heart and hack your 
hand away. 

And lose your love and shave your head; but do not go 
to stay 
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At the little place in What’sitsname where folks are 
ncn and clever; 

The golden and the goodly house, where things grow 
worse for ever; ^ ^ 

There are things you need not know of, though you live 
and die in vain, 

Ihere are souls more sick of pleasure than you are sick 
of pain ; 

There is a game of April Fo(j 1 that ^s played behind its 
door, 

W'here the fool remains for ever and the April comes 
no more, 

\Vhere the splendour of the daylight grows drearier than 
the dark, 

And life droops like a vulture that onc^ was such a lark; 

And th-t tlic lUue Devil that once . ‘he lilue Bird; 

Tor ihe Devil • gentlenian, and doesn’t keep his word. 


LEPANTO 

White founts falling in the Courts of the sun. 

And the Soldan of Byzantium is smiling as they run ; 
There is laughter like the tuuntains in that face of all 
men feared. 

It stirs the forest darkness, the darkness of his beard, 

It curls the blood-red crescent, the crescent of his lips. 
For the inmost sea of all the earth is shaken with his ships. 
They have dared the white republics up the capes of 
Italy, 

They have dashed the Adriatic round the Lion of the Sea, 
And the Pope has cast his arms abroad for agony and loss, 
Anckcalled the kings of Chiibtcadoin for swords about the 
Cross. 

The cold Queen of England is looking in the glass ; 

The shadow of the Valois is yawning at the Mass; 

From evening isles fantastical rings faint the Spanish gun. 
And the Lord upon the Golden Hoin is laughing in the 
sun. 
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Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half heard, 

Where only on a nameless throne a crownless prince has 
stirred. 

Where, risen from a doubtful seat and half attainted stall, 
The last knight of Europe takes weapons from the wall, 
The last and lingering troubadour to whom the bird has 
sung. 

That once went singing southward when all the world was 
young. 

In that enormous silence, tiny and unafraid, 

Comes up along a winding road the noise of the Crusade. 
Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 

Don John of Austria is going to the war. 

Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts cold. 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint old-gold, 
Torchlight crimson on the copper kettle-drums. 

Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, then the cannon, 
and he comes. 

Don John laughing in the brave beaid cuiled, 

Spurning of his stirrups like the thrones of all the woild. 
Holding his head up for a flag of all the free. 

Love-light of Spain — hurrah! 

Death-light of Africa! 

Don John of Austiia 
Is riding to the sea. 

Mahound is in his paradise above the evening star, 

(Don John of Austria is going to the war.) 

He moves a mighty turban on the timeless houri's knees, 
His turban that is woven of the sunsets and the seas. 
He shakes the peacock gardens as he rises from his ease, 
And he strides among the tree-tops and is taller than the 
trees. 

And his voice through all the garden is a thunder sent to 
bring 

Black Azrael and Ariel and Ammon on the wing. 

Giants and the Genii, 

Multiplex of wing and eye. 

Whose strong obedience broke the sky 
When Solomon was king. 
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They rush in red and purple from the red clouds of the 
morn, 

Froin temples where the yellow gods shut up their eves 
in scorn; ^ 

They rise in green robes roaring from the green htlls of 
the sea. 

W here fallen skies and evil hues and eyelf's^ creatures be ; 

On them the sea-valves cluster and the grey sea-forests 
curl, 

Splashed with a splendid sickness, the sickness of the 
pearl ; 

They swell in sapphire smoke out of the blue cracks of 
the ground, — 

They gather and they wonder and give wor^hip to 
M abound. 

And he ' 1 freak up the mountains v‘ . ( le the hermit- • 
folk can huL* 

And sift the red and silver sands lest bone ol saint abide, 

And chase the Giaours flying night and day, not giving 
rest. 

For that which was our trouble comes again out of the 
west, 

*We have set the seal of Solomon on all things under 
sun, 

Of knowledge and of sorrow and endurance of things 
done. 

But a noise is in the mountains, in the mountains, and 1 
know 

The voice that shook our palaces — four hundred years 
ago: 

It is he that saith not " Kismet" ; it is he that knows not 
Fate; 

It is Richard, it is Raymond, ii is Godfrey m tlie gate! 

It is he whose loss is laughter when he counts tlie w^ager 
worth. 

Put down your feet upon him, that our peace be on the 
earth.* 

For he heard drums groaning and he heard guns jar, 

(Don John of Austria is goinfi to the 7i'ar.) 
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Sudden and still — ^hurrah 1 
Bolt from Iberia ! 

Don John of Austria 
Is gone by Alcalar. 

St. Michael *s on his Mountain in the sca-roads of the 
north, 

[Don John of Austria is girt and going forth.) 

\Vhere the grey seas glitter and the sharp tides shift 
And the sea-folk labour and the red sails lift. 

He shakes his lance of iron and he claps hi^ wings of 
stone ; 

The noise is gone though Normandy; the noise is gone 
alone ; 

The North is full of tangled things and texts and aching 
eyes 

And dead is all the innocence of anger and surprise, 
And Christian killeth Christian in a nariow dusty room, 
And Christian dieadeth Christ that hath a newer face of 
doom, 

And Christian hateth Maiy that God kissed in Galilee, 
But Don John of Austiia is riding to the sea. 

Don John calling through the blast and the eclipse, 
Crying with the trumpet, with the ti limpet of his lips, 
Trumpet that sayeth ha! 

Domino Gloria ! 

Don John of Austiia 
Is shouting to the ships. 

King Philip 's in his closet with the Fleece about his 
neck, 

[Don John of Austria is armed upon the deck ) 

The walls are hung with velvet that is black and soft as 
sin. 

And little dwarfs creep out of it and little dwarfs creep in. 
He holds a crystal phial that has colours like the moon. 
He touches, and it tingles, and he trembles very soon. 
And his face is as a fungus of a leprous white and grey 
Like plants in the high houses that are shuttered from the 
day. 
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And death is in the phial and tlio end of noble work 
But Don John of Austria has fired upon the Turk. 

Don John 's hunting, and his hounds have bayed 

Booms away past Italy the rumour of his raid. 

Gun upon gun, ha! ha ! 

Gun upon gun, hurrah! 

Don John of Austria 
Has loosed the cannonade. 


The Pope was in his chapel before day or battle broke, 

(Don John of Austria is hidden in the smoke) 

The hidden room in man*s house where God sits all the 
year. 

The secret window whence the woild looks small and 
very dear. 

He sees as in a mirror on the monstrous ^vilight sea 

The cresciTi. of tlie cruel ships whose n xi.ic is mystery; 

They lling great iiadows foe-wards, making Cross and 
Castle dark. 

They veil the plumed lions on the galleys of St. Mark; 

And above the ships arc palaces of blown, black-beai ded 
chiefs. 

And below the ships are prisons, where with multitudi- 
nous griefs, 

Christian captives sick and sunless, all a labouring race 
repines 

Like a race in sunken cities, like a nation in the mines. 

They are lost like slaves that swat, and in the skies of 
morning hung 

The stairways of the tallest gods w’hen tyranny was 
young. 


Thej^ are countless, voiceless, hopeless as those fallen or 
fleeing on. 

Before the high Kings' horses in the granite of Babylon. 

And many a one grows witless in his quiet room in 
hell . ^ 

W here a yellow face looks inw'ai d through the lattice of 
his cell. 
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And he^ ^ds his God forgotten, and i|e ’ho more a 

(But Don Join of Austria has burri the 'ialMm 0 
Don John pounding from the slau|diter«-painted poop, 
PuTfding aU the ocean like a bloo(fy pirate’s sloop, 
Scarlet running over on the silvers and the golds. 
Breaking of the hatches up and bursting of the holds, 
Thronging of the thousands up that labour under sea. 
White for bh'ss and blind for son and stunned for hberty. 
Vivat Hispanta > 

Domno Glona > 

Don John of Austria 
Has set his people free! 

Cervantes on his galley sets the sword back in the sheath, 
(Don John of Ausina rtdes homeward wfth a wreath.) 

And he sees across a weary land a straggbng road in 
Spain, 

Up which a lean and foolish knight for ever ndes m vain, 
And he smiles, but not as Sultans smile, and settles back 
the blade. . . . 

{But Don John of Ausina rtdes home from the Crusade.) 





